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THE CRISIS IN THE CHURCH 


Ir is asserted that a wave of anti-clericalism is passing over the 
country, that there is a growing distrust and dislike of the clergy, 
that recent events in Parliament are a symptom of this distrust, and 
that it much concerns those who have the interests of the Church at 
heart to consider why this is, and, if they can, to remove the causes 
of it. 

Much is also being said in this connection of the rights of the 
laity, and a Bill is now before Parliament, which has passed a second 
reading in the House of Commons, for the purpose of asserting and 
securing those rights. That nine millions should have been volun- 
tarily subscribed for Church work and in support of clerical objecte 
in 1902 is proof conclusive that this alleged distrust of the clergy is 
not very general. What may be admitted to exist is a distrust of the 
clergy amongst certain classes—amongst persons who have found seats 
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in Parliament, some of them friendly in their way to the Church, but 
who have little acquaintance with Church principles and derive their 
knowledge of Church matters chiefly from the newspapers, the reports 
in which are often inspired by a hostile purpose and written with 
ulterior objects. There exists also a dislike of the clergy which is 
due to the same cause as that which is largely responsible for the 
persecution of the religious Orders in France. A Church which is 
identified with the world excites no opposition. A Church which 
makes no inconvenient claims, and which insists on an answer to no 
awkward questions, which is content to allow its members to ignore 
the supernatural, acquiesces in a standard of morals which is not too 
strict, and insists on just that amount of respectability and of religious 
observance which enables the conscience to close its eyes to its real 
condition, and to make the best of both worlds—such a Church excites 
little hostility. Why, indeed, should it? The day may come when, 
like any other institution, it is attacked, and when that occurs such a 
Church falls like a house of cards, for no one cares to defend it; but 
meanwhile it is at peace. The world knows its own. No wondrous 
works are being performed within its borders, and it occurs to no one 
‘to beseech’ the clergy ‘ to depart out of their coasts.’ Reverse the 
picture. Let the Church proclaim the Catholic Faith, let it declare 
‘Thisis the truth: you can accept it or reject it, but you reject it at 
your peril.” Let it insist on the doctrine of the Cross and the 
crucifixion of self, on the grace conferred by the Sacraments, on the 
Presence of the Body and Blood of Christ in the Eucharist, on the 
power of the keys and the gift of absolution, on the fact that we are 
here and now brought into contact with God through the ministra- 
tions of His Church—and the different forces which make up the 
world rise up at once in opposition, The charge is made of medizval 
superstition, of clerical assumption, of an attempt to revive the 
domination of the clergy, of a desire to create an imperium in an 
dmperio. Under the plea of anti-clericalism the clergy are attacked, 
while all the time it is the world, under the disguise of anti- 
clericalism which is refusing to be brought face to face with the 
Divine life of the Church. 

There is, then, a distrust and dislike of the clergy, which, far from 
being a discredit to the clergy or a symptom of danger to the Church, 
is a witness to the Church’s life, and a proof that the clergy are true 
to their vocation. What Archbishop of Canterbury in later times 
appeals to the heart and imagination of Churchmen like Archbishop 
Laud? Who has so deep a place in their veneration? What Arch- 
bishop has so unmistakably left his mark on the Church of England, 
on the whole Anglican Communion? Did he meet with no oppo- 
sition? Was there no anti-clerical feeling excited in hiscase? The 
scaffold and the block on Tower Hill may be left to answer those 
questions ; but though he died his work lives on. The seed he sowed 
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grows and shows no sign of decay. He may have been mistaken in 
his political aspirations, in his methods of repression by the civil 
power, but is there one who cares for the Church of England who 
would have had him less keen to assert the Catholic Faith, one who 
would have had him shrink from the opposition he encountered ? 
It is the mission of the Church and every member of it to bear 
witness to the truth in the teeth of opposition, and there is there- 
fore great need to discriminate between the kinds of opposition to 
which the Church and the clergy may at any time be exposed. 

Again, there is an anti-clericalism and a distrust of the clergy due 
to politics for which it would be most unjust to make the clergy 
always responsible. Such anti-clericalism has existed in Italy when 
the clergy have seemed to be in opposition to the popular aspiration 
for national unity, in France when they have seemed to be identified 
with the cause of the Bourbons or of the Empire, in England when 
the necessity for an alliance between the Church and a Conservative 
Government has been insisted upon. Such anti-clericalism will 
depend upon whether the Church is in harmony with the popular 
feeling of the moment, whether it happens to be in opposition to the 
political aspirations of a particular party. It shows, indeed, very 
clearly the disadvantage it is to the Church to be entangled with or 
committed to any particular Government or any one political party, 
but in itself it has to be discounted, and the responsibility for it will 
depend on the causes which have produced it. The anti-clericalism 
of Dr. Clifford and his friends, for example, need not, I should sup- 
pose, disturb the consciences of the clergy in England at the present 
moment. 

There is a third form of anti-clericalism which is due to the fear 
of interference on the part of the clergy with matters outside or only 
indirectly connected with their office. The feeling expressed by the 
words ‘ we don’t want the parson interfering with us; if we give him 
an inch he will be taking an ell’ is not unknown in England, especially 
in the country; but this, so far as it exists, results more from dislike 
of the methods and character of a particular clergyman than from 
dislike of the clergy as a class. What those have in view who insist 
on the development of anti-clericalism in England at the present 
moment is dislike of the clergy as such—a feeling that they have 
ulterior objects which they do not avow; that as clergy of the 
Church of England they are pledged to teach one thing, but do in 
fact teach another ; that they are disloyal and disobedient to their own 
superiors, insisting on the duty of obedience in others, but disregarding 
that duty themselves. 

Now, even here I believe that it will be found on examination 
that much of this feeling, so far as it exists, is due very largely to 
causes of which some, in view of the history and the circumstances 
of the Oxford revival, were practically unavoidable, while others 
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were the direct and certain consequences of the principles and aims 
of that revival itself. 

That revival forced those who were interested in religious matters 
to take definite sides in regard tothem. By its sacramental teaching 
it brought men face to face with the supernatural, and such teaching 
repels if it does not attract in a way that an easy-going religion which 
exacts very little—and such religion still widely holds its ground in 
all ranks of society—is quite unable to do. 

Take the mere fact of the restoration of the Holy Eucharist to its 
proper place as the one service of Divine obligation. In face of such 
restoration you must either accept or break with the Church’s teaching 
in a way which was by no means necessary when such a modicum of 
religious observance as attendance at the reading of two chapters of 
the Old and New Testaments, some Psalms, and a few collects was 
all that was necessary for maintaining a character of ordinary religious 
respectability. The Eucharist put back into its proper place as the 
distinctive Sunday service—and no one can pretend that primitive 
Christianity did not so consider it—brings men face to face with the 
question how far they really accept the Christian religion in all its 
supernatural character. It is a test they cannot avoid. The preaching 
of the duty of confession in cases of grave sin, its expediency in 
many others, does the same thing; so does an insistence on the 
strictness of the Church’s law as to the indissolubility of Christian 
marriage and the Church’s prohibition of divorce. It is not so easy 
in the face of such a revival of Christian doctrine and practice to 
make the best of both worlds. Such teaching exemplifies the truth 
of the saying ‘I came not to send peace, but a sword.’ It con- 
stitutes an attack on the ordinary life of the world, its principles, 
and its convenience, which cannot fail to excite opposition. No one, 
whether friend or foe, not even Mr. Walsh, the author of the History 
of the Oxford Movement, will deny these to be the principles and 
teaching that have inspired the Oxford Movement, or will refuse 
to admit that they suggest a cause for a development of an anti-clerical 
feeling in England, the absence, not the presence, of which would be 
a source of anxiety as to the future of the Church, and the occasion 
of just reproach to the clergy. 

One other fact in the history of the Oxford revival in England 
must not be lost sight of. The clergy—for it was their own more 
immediate business—were naturally the first to be influenced by 
that movement, and in a greater corresponding degree than the laity, 
who had other interests. The consequence has been that their 
theological and ecclesiastical standpoint has often come to be in 
advance of that of the general mass of the laity. Hence not unfre- 
quently a divergence of view, a loss of mutual contact and under- 
standing, with the further consequence of misunderstanding, and 
not unfrequently of misrepresentation on the part of those who 
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wished to discredit the movement. Mr. Walsh’s History of the 
Oxford Movement is the signal instance of such misrepresentation. 
Dr. Fairbairn, the distinguished Nonconformist Head of Mansfield 
College, is a better witness than Mr. Walsh, and well describes ' the 
impulse which, under the influence of the Oxford Movement, has 
inspired the clergy of the Church of England. They were inspired, 
he writes, by the belief that the Church to which they belonged 
was ‘one of Apostolic descent, of continuous life, supernatural 
endowment, and Divine authority ; they studied how to make again 
significant and symbolical her homes and temples of worship, how 
to deepen the mystery of her Sacraments, how to make her live to 
the eye of imagination, as to the eye of faith, arrayed in all the grace 
of the Lord, clothed in all the dignity and loveliness of the Holy 
Catholic and Apostolic Church.’ The spirit which animated the 
Oxford Movement can hardly be better described. It placed before 
the eyes of the clergy the vision of a Church which corresponded to 
all their wants, supplied all their needs, provided them with just 
the weapons they required for the winning of souls: it also revealed 
to them as they looked around not only how little the actual con- 
dition of the Church in which they ministered corresponded with 
the vision which had so fired theit imagination and had spoken so 
strongly to their hearts, but how little that Church carried out the 
plainest requirements of her formularies, how completely she pro- 
fessed one thing and did another. Was it wonderful under such 
circumstances that they should sometimes have revolted against the 
stupidity, the want of spiritual preception, and the blindness to all 
the ideal side of things which had made such a falling short possible 
in the past, and which now in the present was for ever putting 
obstacles in the way of its realisation—was it wonderful, I say, that 
they should have resolved that this ideal which had appealed so 
strongly to their hearts should be realised even at the price of much 
opposition, and that the great Church to which they belonged and 
which they desired so ardently to serve, should once more re-enter, 
even at the price of the alienation of some who in fact hardly 
belonged to her, on her inherent rights, her full Catholic heritage ? 

It was, it is, a noble vision—one for which a man might well give 
his life; but a price had to be paid for its realisation, and the price 
has been that period of ecclesiastical strife and unrest which has 
marked the history of the Church of England for the last sixty years, 
and of which the difficulties of to-day are but a further stage and 
development. 

If there is any truth in these statements—and I think they can 
hardly be denied—they go a long way to explain the difficulties, the 
perplexities, and ambiguities of the present state of ecclesiastical 
affairs. The Liverpool Church Discipline Bill, which obtained a 
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second reading in the House of Commons on the 13th of March, 
introduced with the express object of securing the rights of the laity 
to have the services of the Church ministered to them as the Church 
has prescribed—a right no one would deny—provides that any lay- 
man is to be enabled to institute legal proceedings against any clergy- 
man, whether the Bishop approves of such proceedings or not, for 
enforcing what is assumed to be the law of the Church; and every 
clergyman who does not obey the law thus declared is to be sum- 
marily deprived of his living, and declared incapable henceforward 
of holding any preferment in the Church of England. 

Now, if the Bill, as it professes, had merely been a measure to 
enforce a better observance of the law of the Church, no one would 
have objected to it, least of all those who represent the Oxford 
Movement. Such a measure would have contemplated an enforce- 
ment of the rubrics which insist that Mattins and Evensong shall be 
said daily in every parish church, that there shall be a Celebration 
of Holy Communion at least on Sundays and Saints’ days, that the 
Athanasian Creed shall not be omitted when ordered to be recited, that 
the use of the vestments prescribed by the ornaments rubric shall 
be enforced on all the clergy, and that the clergy who pretend to 
marry divorced persons shall be punished, with many other like 
things ; but it is quite notorious that the Bill in question contem- 
plates nothing of this sort. Its object is to set Courts in motion 
which it knows have no authority over the consciences of those who 
are to be dragged before them, in order to stereotype and bind upon 
the necks of both clergy and laity an interpretation of the rubrics 
for which the Privy Council alone is responsible, and which has very 
generally been repudiated both by the Episcopate and by the Church 
at large. 

If this had been generally understood—if it had been perceived 
that the Bill was one which, if it had been passed and acted upon 
forty years ago, would have deprived Mr. Keble of his living and 
declared him incapable of holding preferment in the Church of 
England—can anyone suppose that it would have obtained a 
second reading, or that any doubt could have existed as to its real 
purport and scope? It would have been seen to be what it is—a 
measure directed not against this or that doctrinal exaggeration and 
ritual excess, but against the whole High Church party and the 
underlying principles of the Oxford Movement. 

The most cursory examination of the debate shows how false the 
issues are that were raised, how completely the very points in 
dispute were assumed, and, I may add, how absolutely incapable 
Parliament is of dealing with such a subject. Indeed, if the matter 
were not so grave, there would be something almost ludicrous in the 
childlike unconsciousness of the difficulties which beset the whole 
question with which members not unfriendly to the Church voted 
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for a measure the results of which, were it ever to become operative 
for the real purposes of its promoters, would be so very different from 
those they had been led to expect. 

Does anyone deny that the laity have a right to have the services 
ministered to them as the Church has prescribed? No one. Does 
anyone deny that the law of the Church ought to be enforced? No 
one, again. The whole point is, What services has the Church 
prescribed ; how does she require them to be performed ; what is the 
law of the Church; what is the doctrine and discipline which the 
clergy have sworn toaccept? These are the questions which through 
the whole of the debate were persistently begged. For example, it is 
assumed throughout, notably in Sir William Harcourt’s speech, that 
it is the right of Parliament and of the Crown to deal with the 
Church. Does the insistence on such a right mean the right of 
Parliament—.¢., in theory, of the Church laity—to clothe with legal 
sanction and to invest with coercive power the enactments of the 
Church, and on the part of the Sovereign the right to see that 
Church law is properly and justly carried out; or does it claim for 
Parliament as it is—7.e., the representatives of the country irrespective 
of Church membership—a right to make and alter the law of the 
Church as they see fit, and for the Sovereign through the machinery 
of civil tribunals to determine what that law is? The first, however 
little it may correspond with the present constitution of Parliament, 
is in theory unobjectionable, but it is the second which is assumed 
by Sir William Harcourt when he asserts the right of the Crown and 
Parliament as representing the laity to deal with the doctrine and 
discipline of the National Church. 

It is an old and acknowledged right which appears to be asserted, 
but it is a new right which in fact is claimed—a right which nullifies 
the indefeasible right of the laity and clergy of the Church of 
England to determine their own affairs free from the interference 
and intrusion of those who are not members of the Church. It was 
said in the course of the debate that such a claim was inconsistent 
with establishment. The case of the Established Church in Scot- 
land contradicts that assertion ; but can any reasonable man pretend 
that Presbyterians and Nonconformists, Jews and Mahommedans, 
Agnostics and non-Christians—and there are representatives of all 
such in Parliament—should be entitled to discuss the affairs of the 
Church and to interfere in Church matters to the infringement of 
the rights of the laity and clergy of that Church, and to the great 
detriment of the Church herself? Can there, indeed, be a more 
flagrant claim, as Dr. Fairbairn, the most distinguished representative 
of Nonconformist opinion at Oxford, admits, ‘than that those whose 
distinctive note is dissent from the Church should be invested with 
legislative power over a Church they dissent from, or that men 
whom the Church cannot recognise as fully or adequately Christian 
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should be law-givers for the very Church that refuses them recogni- 
tion’ ? 

It is quite plausible, if you assume the position asserted by Sir 
William Harcourt, to insist that 220 or indeed any number of 
incumbents who reject the interpretations put upon the formularies 
and rubrics of the Church by the Privy Council should be deprived 
at once; but the matter becomes less simple when it is remembered 
that the position is one which has always been emphatically denied 
by the largest and most influential section of the Church, and that 
a man like Mr. Keble could declare that it was a duty to make ‘ the 
whole of Christendom ring with a protest against it.’ 

Again, it is assumed that anything which offends ordinary 
Protestant susceptibilities is necessarily at variance with the law of 
the Church. Is this the fact? The late Dr. Neale once said, 
‘ England’s Church is Catholic though England’s self is not,’ and it 
is a remark which sums up and explains the whole of the present 
situation. Clergy are not unfaithful members of the Church because 
they offend Protestant susceptibilities. They are unfaithful if they 
contravene the law and principles of the Church, and a little exami- 
nation will show that it is not the conduct of the clergy except in so 
far as they are no longer content to allow great portions of the 
Prayer Book to remain a dead letter, but the principles of the 
Church itself, that are the real grounds of offence. Parliament has 
the power to do many things: it can disestablish and disendow 
the Church if it pleases, it can endeavour to alter the constitution 
of the Church, it can attempt any other revolution: but it has no 
right to brand those as disloyal who are merely carrying out 
principles and practices enjoined by the existing formularies of the 
Church. 

It is worth while to examine this point in some detail, for it is 
the key of the present controversy. 

It has to be asserted, and asserted most emphatically—it was a 
point that was constantly being pressed in the debate on the 
Liverpool Bill—that the laity possess the most undoubted right to 
have the Church services and privileges as provided by authority at 
their disposal, and not to have that right infringed by the private 
taste and fancy of the officiating minister. But it has to be asserted 
no less emphatically that this right is not to be infringed by (1) 
influential persons, inhabitants of the parish or persons from the 
outside, or even the man in the street, who likes to attend church 
but does not like Church principles, and by pressure manages so 
to get them tampered with as to suit his own tastes and convenience ; 
(2) Dissenters, Nonconformists, Agnostics, Jews, who by the con- 
stitution of Parliament as it now is claim to interfere in Church 
matters to the infringement of the rights of the members of the 
Church. Nothing, indeed, can be more monstrous or contrary to the 
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fact than the assertion that Englishman as such have a right to 
interfere in the internal affairs of ‘the National Church.’ 

Consider what the position is and what the rights are which the 
Church of England claims for herself and her members. 

To make this matter plain, I would draw attention to the fact, 
which has been shown over and over again in a perfectly conclusive 
manner, notably by Sir John Seeley in his book Ecce Homo, 
which created so great a sensation some years ago, that Christ saves 
mankind through incorporation in a hierarchical society: that He 
came to found a Kingdom.’ 

Consider the character of that Kingdom. As witnesses to that 
character I will call three writers, two of whom are entirely opposed 
to my own convictions, while the third is a writer in the Guardian 
whom no one has ventured to contradict. ‘Sacerdotalism,’ says Dr. 
Fairbairn, the Nonconformist Head of Mansfield College, Oxford, in 
the interesting and instructive book from which I have already quoted, 
‘was full blown by the time of Cyprian.’ Now, S. Cyprian was 
martyred in the middle of the third century—that is, before the first 
of the Ecumenical Councils to which the Church of England appeals. 
‘It is no justification,’ says a writer in the Pilot newspaper, ‘to say 
that a practice obtained in the’ fourth century.’ ‘The Church 
system of the Nicene period was in almost all essential respects the 
same as’ what the writer calls ‘Romanism,’ and he adds, ‘ We must 
protest against both.’ It isa far-reaching statement, and one to which 
exception might be taken, but it is true in so far as it expresses the 
fact that no trace of Protestantism is to be found in the Church 
system of the Nicene period. 

‘The Catholic Church,’ says the writer in the Guardian to 
whom I have referred, ‘of the age which settled the Canon of 
Scripture and was responsible for the Catholic Creeds, was the Church 
which, beyond dispute, invoked the Saints.’ I quote this, not for its 
bearing on the practice of invoking the Saints, but for the light it 
throws on the position claimed by the Church of England. What is 
important to remember is that it is precisely to the teaching and 
practice of the Church of the first four Ecumenical Councils that 
the Church of England makes her most explicit appeal—a fact no 
doubt remembered by Dr. Wace, who is a brave man and a perfectly 
independent witness, when he declared, as reported not long ago,* in 
the journal of the Ladies’ League, Lady Wimborne’s organ, that he 
would have no clergyman prosecuted for any practice which could 

? Within this idea of a Kingdom of God upon earth the question whether the 
supreme government of this Kingdom is vested in 8. Peter and his successors (either 
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porum—that is, the whole body of the Episcopate holding our Lord’s supreme author- 
ity in commission—though a point of the utmost importance in view of the history 
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appeal to the sanction even of the first five centuries. Were that 
understood and acted upon, we should hear no more of disloyal 
clergy or of the need of prosecutions. For of course there is no real 
doubt as to the character and teaching of the Kingdom founded by 
Christ by the end of the fifth century. No one pretends that by the 
time of the fourth General Council the doctrines and practices for 
which the clergy are now being attacked were not everywhere 
recognised bythe Church. To justify those clergy it only remains 
to show how clearly and unmistakably the Church of England makes 
her claim to be a portion of this one Kingdom of God upon earth—that 
is, to be a part of the one Holy Catholic and Apostolic Church, a 
sharer in all the rights of that Church, bound by all her doctrines 
and principles, and not a mere collection of units associated together 
in virtue of their Protestantism and by the exercise of their own free 
will, as is the case with all those religious societies which have set 
themselves up outside and independent of the Church of Christ. 

Let me give three illustrations which shall make this claim on 
the part of the Church of England perfectly clear. 

I will take first the question of Ordination. 

Consider the official attitude of the Church of England towards 
converts who are ‘ministers.’ From the Roman Communion they 
are received as priests. For example, no incumbent can be instituted 
unless ordained a priest. A convert priest from the Roman Com- 
munion is instituted to a benefice on exhibiting his letters ‘of Orders - 
from a Roman Catholic Bishop. Others—Dr. Clifford, for example, or 
a minister from the Established Church of Scotland—have to be 
ordained : their status on reception is not that of a priest, but of a 
Confirmation candidate. The fact speaks quite unmistakably as to 
the position the Church of England claims, and on which side she 
ranges herself in the controversy between Catholics and Protestants. 

Secondly, I will take the Mass. In spite of its simplicity, which 
is only saved from baldness by the wonderful beauty of its English, 
and by the dignity of full Western ceremonial with which the orna- 
ments rubric orders it to be clothed, the English Communion service 
is on precisely the same principle as the Roman Mass. 

First, Preparation—Collects, Epistle, Gospel, Creed; secondly, 
Offertory and Oblation ; thirdly, Preface, Sanctus, and Consecration ; 
fourthly, Communion ; fifthly, Post-Communion and Dismissal. The 
identity is further emphasised by the fact that the manner of 
executing the rite by virtue of the ornaments rubric is generically 
the same. : 

It is the Mass of the Catholic Church so arranged as that Church 
has allowed individual portions of that Church to arrange it. By 
consecrating in both kinds the priest who celebrates makes the 
Sacrifice, by Communion in both kinds he consummates it, in a prayer 
he asks that the action may be acceptable: what matters whether 
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that prayer be made before or after the consummation of the act? 
The act is the same, and there is not a single Roman Catholic 
theologian who, admitting the validity of the Orders conferred by 
the English Church, would deny it. The Archdeacon of Liverpool, 
indeed, agrees with Cardinal Vaughan in denying the validity of 
English Orders, but, granting their validity, the fact of the sub- 
stantial identity of the Latin and English rites is one which cannot 
be contested. 

The Confessional shall be my third illustration. Consider the 
form of ordination, ‘Whose sins thou dost forgive they are for- 
given;’ ‘the moving’ of the sick man, ‘if he feel his conscience 
troubled by any weighty matter ’—and what mortal sin is not a 
weighty matter indeed ?—to make his confession in order that he 
may receive absolution ; the invitation before Communion to those 
conscious of and distressed by grievous sin to come to the priest for 
confession, ghostly counsel, and absolution, which imposes on every 
parish priest the moral obligation of making himself accessible, 
and to qualify himself as a confessor. Could any provision more 
emphatically emphasise the character the Church of England claims 
for herself in regard to a matter of doctrine and practice which more 
than any other is a red rag to popular Protestantism and self-satisfied 
worldliness? Yet Mr. Balfour in the debate on the second reading 
of the Liverpool Bill seemed to imply that to preach this doctrine as 
to confession and absolution was the crowning proof of the disloyalty 
of the clergy, and the justification of stern measures, could such be 
effectual, to repress the practice. Would it not be more honest to 
drop any insinuation of disloyalty, and to say what is, indeed, the 
truth—that such teaching is to be put down if possible, not because 
it is disloyal to the Prayer Book, but because those responsible for 
the present agitation dislike it? The present agitation itself testifies 
to the fact. What is it that the promoters of that agitation 
denounce? Not this or that detail of ritual, not the use of incense 
or any such matter, but, to use their own words, ‘the Mass’ and ‘the 
Confessional.’ These were the matters expressly insisted upon by 
the speakers, Mr. Mellor and others, at the meeting in St. James’s 
Hall called in support of this Liverpool Bill a short time before its 
introduction. But ‘the Mass’ and ‘the Confessional,’ as everyone 
knows who understands the question, can only be put down by 
altering the Prayer Book ; and when that fact is generally discovered— 
for it is a fact, and the more these matters are threshed out the 
plainer it will appear—the country will then begin to see what 
these charges of disloyalty are worth, and who are the faithful and 
who the unfaithful members of the Church of England. 

One thing is already apparent. Both the conduct of the Liver- 
pool Bill and its provisions show, not for the first time, how hope- 
lessly out of touch its promoters are with that great mass of Church 
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feeling and principle represented by what it is the fashion just now 
to call the ‘ Moderate Party’ in the Church of England. The fact 
has been proved over and over again. It will be remembered that 
Bishop Harold Brown, when Bishop of Winchester, at the time of 
the passing of the Public Worship Regulation Act, threatened to 
resign his see if Parliament attempted to deprive him of his veto on 
any threatened prosecution. There are many bishops to-day who 
would refuse to be relegated to the position of nonentities in their 
own dioceses. But to a consideration of that sort the promoters of 
the Bill are profoundly indifferent. They care nothing for the fact 
that were it ever to pass and to prove more than a dead letter, it 
would not make for peace, but, on the contrary, would be the 
source of confusion and strife. They do not concern themselves 
with the awkward questions which would arise in regard to the 
canonical position of the deprived clergy and their relations to their 
successors and their congregations. They are indifferent to the 
certainty that the advocates of disestablishment would assuredly 
seize the opportunity of pressing that question forward, and that 
under such circumstances they would be reinforced by a strong 
detachment of High Churchmen who have long ceased to regard 
disestablishment as a positive evil, and are only asking themselves 
whether the time has come to work for it as a positive good. It 
never occurs to them to consider whether the Church of England is 
doing less or more for souls than she was twenty-five or thirty years 
ago, or who is to benefit by this arrest of all good work and the 
setting up of congregation against congregation. 

They assume that a state of things which was the result of a 
total indifference to all the requirements of the Prayer Book in the 
past represents the true mind of the Church of England. They 
have to be undeceived. They have to be shown that they are in the 
position of the lodger who is trying to turn the rightful owner of the 
house out of doors, that those against whom this Bill is in reality 
directed do not ask for toleration, but that they intend to insist on 
their rights. 

They have to learn that ‘ perjured priests,’ ‘ faithless ministers 
of a Church whose bread they eat, and whose principles they betray,’ 
‘ Jesuits in disguise,’ are not phrases they can continue to apply 
with impunity to men who have learnt what the requirements of the 
Prayer Book really are and whose lives are spent in one round of 
self-denying work, for the most part in the poorest livings and in the 
most unattractive neighbourhoods. Such men are indifferent to 
what is said of them. Their Master’s work and example are enough 
for them; but will their friends always be so patient? That 
patience may be exhausted. 

The laity who know what the Church of England is do not 
intend to see their clergy turned out. If the rights of the laity 
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are to be insisted upon, let them be insisted upon impartially ; let 
the laity of the Church insist on having the rites of the Church 
ministered to them in their entirety. Let them see that every 
parish priest is compelled to say Mattins and Evensong daily, that 
he is not allowed to shelter himself under the plea, which the Times 
newspaper puts into his mouth, that the rubric which orders the 
recital of the daily office is obsolete, or to pretend that family 
prayers are a substitute for Mattins and Evensong said in the 
Church. Let them see that the Athanasian Creed is not omitted 
or mutilated in order to please those who think it signifies nothing 
whether men reject God’s revelation of Himself or not ; that doctrines 
like those of the Virgin Birth and the Resurrection of the Body are 
not denied. Let them require—what more important right does a 
layman possess ?—that the Holy Eucharist be celebrated in every 
parish church at least on Sundays and Saints’ days, that the Holy 
Eucharist be restored to its proper place as the chief service on 
Sunday, and that opportunities be provided on Sundays and Saints’ 
days for Communion at an hour which does not impose too great a 
strain in observing the Church’s rule of fasting Communion. Let 
them insist on the Blessed Sacrament being always reserved in some 
safe place in every parish church, so that no one may run the risk of 
being deprived of Communion in the case of any sudden emergency, 
that the Friday abstinence and the fast of Lent be duly observed, 
that a proper regard be had for vigils and Saints’ days, that priests 
be punished who read the marriage service over divorced persons ; 
and let them also insist, and vehemently insist, on their right, as 
Catholic Christians, not to have the cure of their souls entrusted to 
any priest who does not believe in and will not give facilities for 
practising the Catholic religion. To intrude such into the ministry 
and to place them in positions where they have cure of souls is a 
plain infringement of the elementary and most essential right of 
the laity of the Church. Let the laity also assert their right to have 
the formularies of the Church, if occasion arises for their interpreta- 
tion, interpreted apart from any preconceived and assumed back- 
ground. The neglect of this lies at the root of many existing 
difficulties. The mass of the decisions given by the so-called 
Ecclesiastical Courts did not attempt so to interpret them: they 
considered only the later formularies and interpreted them by the 
imaginary background of a sort of Protestant Common Law. This 
is especially true of the decisions of Bishops’ Chancellors. If the 
formularies were taken by themselves and all the formularies were 
considered, not those only subsequent to an imaginary date, the 
Catholic background which belongs to them would be self-evident, 
and might safely be left to take care of itself. By what authority, it 
should be asked, are the Canons of 1603 to be obeyed and previous 
Canons to be ignored ? What becomes of the authority of the Church 
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if such arbitrary distinctions are to be allowed? The great need of 
the present time is a reassertion of the true principles of ecclesias- 
tical authority. How is the exercise of that authority to be 
vindicated if the principles on which it rests are violated? The 
Church is an organised army in which those who fight her battle 
against the forces of evil are not mere units, but parts of a whole—in 
which none is isolated from or independent of the rest. 

The affairs of S. Michael’s, Shoreditch, which have recently been 
the cause of so much distress, are more than enough to prove this. 
It is an unhappy business about which many untrue things have 
been said; but can anyone think that the late incumbent, whose 
self-denying work amongst the poor was beyond all praise, and who 
had done so much to make those whom he found absolute heathens 
into good Christians, had in the least considered as he ought the 
circumstances of the Church as a whole, and the difficulties he was 
creating, not only for himself, but for the Church at large? Could 
there be any doubt that the Bishop had the right, if he insisted 
upon it, to require that the services ordered by the Prayer Book 
should be given without omission and without addition? The root 
principle of the Church revival is the recognition of the authority of 
the Church. Doctrines are preached and practices restored not 
because they commend themselves to us, but because they are 
ordered. Can we think this was sufficiently kept in mind by 
Mr. Evans? Has it always been sufficiently kept in mind by others ? 
Has the legitimate authority of the Bishops always been sufficiently 
remembered ? Cannot instances be cited in which things have 
been done which are really irreconcilable with a due recognition of 
Church order and Church authority ? 

In matters touching their religion people are naturally and 
rightly conservative. Nothing is so irritating as changes which are 
supposed to be due to the arbitrary will of another. When a 
suspicion is aroused that such a change is only due to the arbitrary 
will of a particular priest it arouses opposition and provokes the 
assertion on the part-of the layman that he will only accept so much 
of the priest’s teaching and practice as he likes. Under such circum- 
stances the whole principle of Church authority is apt to disappear. 

The layman feels that he has a right to the services prescribed by 
the Church, and not to have imposed upon him any fancy service 
inaugurated by the individual clergyman; and as many laymen 
(and indeed some clergymen) are often very imperfectly instructed 
as to what is prescribed by the Church, it ends in the right to 
have what the Church orders being too often confounded with a right 
to prescribe what the services of the Church should be, and results 
not unfrequently in much irritation on the part of the laity if they 
do not get exactly what they like. 

So far as there is any distrust of the clergy at the present time, 
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I believe this to be at the root of it, and the only remedy is a frank 
acceptance all round of that principle of authority in matters of 
faith and practice which distinguishes the Church from the sects. 
I say all round, because if in this matter there is blame attaching to 
individual clergy and laity, there is also blame—may I be forgiven 
for saying so !—attaching to the Episcopate. The vindication of true 
ecclesiastical authority has been and is the one thing needed in the 
past as in the present to secure the Catholic revival from the various 
dangers which beset it. Does the Episcopate ever seem to have 
considered this matter as it deserves, and to have faced the question 
whence it derives its own authority, what is the extent of that 
authority, and what are its limitations? Is it not true that 
throughout the whole course of the Church revival the Episcopate 
has been constantly banning what as time goes on it has come to 
bless—permitting, sometimes even encouraging, the stoning of the 
prophets, and then building them sepulchres? I will venture to say, 
and it is a matter upon which I have some right to speak, that from 
the beginning of tae ritual controversy about the year 1866 to the 
present time there has never been a moment when the Bishops 
might not have regulated the whole course of the revival, if they 
would frankly have asserted their authority as Catholic Bishops and 
acted on Catholic principles. Instead of that, what has been their 
conduct ? 

While they have not ventured, at least in later times, or perhaps 
even wished, to enforce the interpretations of the Privy Council as a 
true exposition of the law and rubrics of the Church, they have never 
had the courage or the principle openly and unmistakably to vindi- 
cate their own authority as against that of the Privy Council. The 
consequences are such as might have been foreseen. They are the 
present disorganisation in which ecclesiastical authority finds itself, 
and the attack which is now being made on the Bishops themselves 
for failing to enforce what the general laity have every excuse for 
believing to be the discipline and law of the Church. 

The Lambeth Opinions are the latest and most conspicuous 
example of an opportunity to vindicate the spiritual authority of 
the Church completely thrown away. If in regard to the use of 
incense the Archbishops had given no reasons, but had said, ‘ In our 
opinion as Heads of the Church, we think it desirable, under exist- 
ing circumstances and in view of present prejudices, that incense 
should not be used in the services of the Church,’ they would have 
been obeyed—with regret and under protest it may be, but obeyed. 
As it was, the decision was one which not only in itself, but much 
more in regard to the principle on which it was based, was implicitly 
destructive of any claim the Church of England could make to 
continuity with the past and the possession of true spiritual 
authority. 
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Would Mr. Keble, would Dr. Pusey, have admitted the right of an 
Act of Parliament (for it was on the words of the Act of Uniformity 
of Elizabeth, expressly dissociated from any claim to ecclesiastical 
sanction, that the Opinions were based) to determine the ritual of the 
Church ? 

If it was right to refuse obedience to the Public Worship Regula- 
tion Act, could there be any duty to render obedience to a ruling 
which entirely based itself on a similar Act of Parliament? - There 
can only be one answer to that question. While it might be ex- 
pedient, while it might be prudent, in view of the matter under 
dispute, to conform to such an Opinion, there could be no duty in 
the matter; and so the clergy as a whole felt and acted—some 
conformed their practice to the Opinion, and some did not. Mean- 
while, the use of incense is practically allowed with only such 
modifications in the manner of use as show the intrinsic futility of 
the original decision. 

I insist on this because it is this attitude on the part of the 
Episcopate which makes the restoration of ecclesiastical discipline so 
difficult, I might say so impossible, until the only principles on which 
obedience in spiritual matters can be rightly claimed and rendered 
are once more frankly and fully recognised by the authorities of the 
Church. The great need of the present time is that decisions should 
not merely be pronounced by ecclesiastical persons, but that they 
should be arrived at and delivered on principles recognised by the 
Church. As it is, the authorities of the Church of England make a 
boast of the Church of England’s independence from the rest of 
Christendom. They erect her isolation, and the state of practical 
separation from the rest of Christendom in which, largely by the 
fault of others, she finds herself, into a principle—something to be 
almost proud of, instead of one to be deeply deplored. They refuse 
to recognise that they owe any duty of obedience to the rest of the 
Church. The authority of the whole Church is nothing to them ; 
‘securus judicat orbis terrarwm’ seems to be a phrase without 
meaning in the ears of our rulers. In resisting the medieval and 
temporal claims of the Papacy the English Episcopate seems to have 
lost all sense of the duty it owes to the Primate of Christendom and 
the rest of the Catholic Episcopate East and West. Rome may reject 
our Bishops’ claims, but that rejection cannot relieve them from the 
obligations those claims impose—assuming those claims, as we 
believe them, to be well founded. But Anglican Bishops appear to 
care absolutely nothing for, they do not even pretend to consider, 
the teaching and practice of the great majority of those who are 
sharers with them in the episcopal office. What the other 
Bishops of Christendom believe and teach might for all practical 
purposes, so far as they are concerned, be non-existent; and yet 
they have no misgivings about insisting on the duty of obedience 
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to themselves on grounds which in their own case they totally 
disregard. ; 

To claim obedience on Catholic principles yourself you must not 
abandon the ground on which your own authority rests. You cannot 
totally disregard the authority of the rest of the Church, and at the 
same time claim for a part the authority you deny to the whole. 
The authority of the part must obviously be exercised in subordina- 
tion to that of the whole from which it is derived. Is it wonderful 
when all this is ignored—when, as in regard to reservation for the 
sick, all deference for the authority and practice of the whole 
Church, East and West alike, all respect for the appeal of the 
Church of England to primitive practice, and that in a matter vitally 
affecting the need of souls, is wholly thrown on one side—that English 
Bishops find it difficult, often impossible, and rightly impossible, to 
vindicate their own authority in the eyes of their own clergy and 
laity, and still more impossible to do so in the eyes of a critical and 
unbelieving world? What respect, indeed, does the Protestant 
agitator pay to the authority of the Episcopate except when it can 
be invoked to torment a ritualist ? What, indeed, is the attitude of 
the mass of our countrymen towards all these subjects? What is 
their attitude, for example, towards the Prayer Book? Half of the 
community—lI am talking of the religious part of it—neither believes 
what is in the Prayer Book nor pays the slightest attention to its 
directions. The proportion of Nonconformists to professing Church- 
men is a proof of this ; and even of professing Churchmen what pro- 
portion of them either know or attempt to conform to the precepts 
and practices of the Prayer Book? As to the other half, the majority 
of them, so far as they believe in the teaching of the Prayer Book 
and conform to its practice, do so in their own way, and without any 
real regard to or understanding of the principles it enshrines, and 
which alone make it a serviceable instrument for the salvation of 
souls, and the satisfaction of more spiritual wants which it is the 
business of the Church to supply. 

No doubt, owing to the Oxford Movement, there has been a great 
change for the better in this respect, but taking that change at its 
best, what little realisation there is still of the Church as an organic 
whole! 

It is not felt to be a living Body indwelt by the Holy Ghost, 
really one with and summed up in Christ, of which no part therefore 
can be independent of the rest, and of which the authority must 
ever at all times be the same. 

Instead of this, the Church is conceived of as a collection of units, 
each really separate, and only accidentally brought into relation 
with each other. That we are saved as members of a Body, and in 
a Body—the Body of Christ—is practically forgotten; that Totus 
Christus is Christ and His Church is ignored. We see the fact 
Vor. LIIT—No, 314 00 
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unmistakably evidenced by our whole attitude towards the Departed 
and towards the doctrine of ‘the Communion of Saints.’ We do not 
believe in the Communion of Saints because we do not believe in 
the Church, and we do not believe in the Church because we have got 
into the habit of looking upon the Church of England as a body 
separate from and independent of that whole Church of which she 
is but a fragment, and of interpreting her rules by themselves instead 
of by the practice and teaching of undivided Christendom. 

If the present troubles should compel us to face these difficulties 
and to realise our duties in respect to the great principles of 
Church authority and Catholic obedience, and teach us to recognise 
a little more clearly what the Church is, they will prove, instead of 
a misfortune, a blessing indeed. 

I will conclude by some general observations which are suggested 
by the present state of ecclesiastical affairs. 

Since the sixteenth century Protestantism has effected a de facto 
lodgment within the borders of the Church; an anomaly in itself 
hardly tolerable, which hampers the Church in her office of pro- 
claiming the truth at every turn, and which makes any really 
consistent action on the part of her Bishops as Catholic Prelates— 
and they will not deny that they profess to be such—to be at the 
present moment almost impossible. 

An English Bishop could only act really consistently with that 
Catholic Faith and those Catholic principles which he professes to 
hold, by deliberately making up his mind from the outset of his 
episcopate—and no harder thing can be asked of any man—to take 
a course which he would know beforehand would scandalise and do 
harm to all sorts of good people whom he would most wish to win, 
and which would in all likelihood make his whole episcopate, during 
his lifetime at least, and until death had put its seal upon his work, 
a complete failure. At this price he would do a work of incalculable 
value, not merely to the Church of England, but to the whole of 
Christendom, but it would be at the price of a life of which every 
day was a martyrdom. ‘I have loved righteousness and hated 
iniquity, and therefore I die in exile,’ would, mutatis mutandis, as 
once before in the history of the Church, sum up such an episcopate. 

The personal difficulty is not, however, the only one which 
results from the existing state of things. It is possible to minimise 
the conflicting elements and the points of divergence within the 
Church of England; but minimise them as you will, make what 
allowance for them you like, recognise even, up to a certain point, 
their providential character, and the consequent duty of bearing 
with them, dealing tenderly with them, and of utilising them in 
the interests of truth—it remains true that within the Church of 
England there are practically something very like two religions, 
and that it is only possible to tolerate a condition of things so 
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contradictory of the nature and office of the Church on condition 
that nothing is done by the rulers of the Church to make the 
recovery of Catholic doctrine and practice more difficult, or to 
consolidate the position of those within the Church who, from a 
Catholic point of view, ought never to have been allowed to occupy 
the position they now hold. 

Once it is made clear that Catholic doctrine and practice are 
only to be tolerated, still more if it should appear that they are not 
to be tolerated, and that the compromises of the sixteenth century— 
the failure of which to retain the people of this country in the faith 
of their fathers is only too obvious, as witnessed by the spiritual state 
of the population and the developments of dissent—are to be enforced 
for all time, and that they are to be appealed to as decisive in every 
dispute as to doctrine or practice which may arise, and it will cease 
to be the object of any who put the Catholic religion in the first 
place to endeavour to maintain a state of things so little favourable 
to what they believe to be the truth or to the highest interests of the 
Church. In view of the past anything would be better than to have 
such a yoke riveted on our necks. Much may be borne which is 
admittedly only temporary and provisional, nobody distrusts heroic 
remedies more than I do; but some things are impossible, and 
among them are the surrender of what has been already won back 
from past neglect, and the acquiescence in a hard-and-fast line deter- 
mined by the ipsissima verba of sixteenth and seventeenth century 
formularies interpreted and enforced with no regard to the teaching 
and practice of the whole Church and the peculiar and altogether 
exceptional circumstances of the entire history of the Church of 
England. Those formularies, as Mr. Keble insisted, interpreted by 
Catholic consent are one thing, interpreted merely by themselves 
quite another. 

The Church exists to proclaim the Catholic religion and to bring 
all men into the obedience of the Faith. Consider what the attitude 
of Englishmen generally, and of the great mass of the population 
amongst the English-speaking races, is towards the Catholic Faith, 
and what a lesson that attitude teaches. What on the Anglican 
theory is the purest portion of Christendom, with every advantage of 
wealth, position, and privilege, has proved absolutely incapable of 
retaining within its fold, not only the great masses of its population, but 
a very large proportion of those (I say nothing of the irreligious and 
the careless) who are really alive to their souls’ needs and care for 
spiritual concerns. If one object of a Church is to bring men to the 
obedience of the Faith, why has the Church of England been so 
eminently unsuccessful? I should reply, amongst many and other 
obvious reasons, because she has been so little true to her own prin- 
eiples ; because she has professed one thing and done another. 

The result has been, instead of the system of the Prayer Book, 
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the practical establishment of a respectable form of Christianity 
with very little power to attract, very helpless in those cases where 
help is most needed, claiming little authority, insisting upon no 
practice as of obligation, making no appeal to the imagination, 
owning little connection with the past, and generally ignoring those 
counsels of perfection and those heroic virtues which really attract 
souls and convert the world. Why—the connection of ideas is ob- 
vious—have the Roman Catholic body in England been able to build 
a Cathedral which rivals some of the greatest works of the ages of 
faith, while Liverpool Cathedral is stilladream ? The answer to that 
question, if honestly given, is not one which suggests that the policy 
of such measures as the Liverpool Church Bill or the principles which 
inspire it are likely to be anything but an unmitigated misfortune 
to the Church of England. 

What the needs of the Church of England require is a very 
different policy indeed. In the first place it should be resolved to 
have no recourse to Parliament, not even to obtain the most needful 
reforms: they will not be obtained from Parliament, and it is 
dangerous to ask for them. Besides, a recourse to Parliament, con- 
stituted as it now is, admits a right which cannot be admitted. 
What right have Nonconformists, to say nothing of Jews and non- 
Christians, to discuss the internal affairs of the Church? These are 
matters which do not affect them. The Acts of Uniformity are dead. 
They were a tacit Concordat which is now broken by the State. 
Under such circumstances the Church reverts to her original and 
inherent liberty. She must organise herself under her own leaders, 
the Bishops; she must do for herself what her needs require. She 
must take what will not be given. If done wisely and prudently, 
there need be no insuperable difficulty in such action. Governments 
and Parliament will only be too glad to be rid of ecclesiastical affairs. 
In a word, what has to be done in this respect is to disentangle the 
existing relations of Church and State from their present confusion. 
Those relations are relics, and, in view of the deadlock which they 
produce, harmful relics, of a time and circumstances that have passed 
away. They were the result and expression of a general agreement 
in regard to religion. That agreement has ceased to exist : we must 
recognise the fact. We have alsoto admit that those who really hold 
Church principles are in a minority. In view of that fact our present 
relations with Parliament are only a source of weakness. A gradual 
process of disestablishment has, in fact, been going on for a long 
time. Everything that has been said and done in regard to Educa- 
tion is evidence of it. How can a Church be said in any real sense 
to be ‘ established’ when its Catechism is not allowed to be used in any 
State school? We have to admit the fact, utilise it, make the best 
of it. We ask for no privilege, for no favour, but for equal treatment 
and for the protection of the right of all. 
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Such things as the King’s Declaration, the restrictions on the 
offices of Lord Chancellor and Lord Lieutenant of Ireland must 
be got rid of, If Jews may present to livings, why not Roman 
Catholic patrons? The right of institution inherent in the 
Episcopate is a complete security in both cases. It would be an 
advantage in many cases if the Heads of the Roman Church, the 
Heads of the Established Church in Scotland, and of the chief Dis- 
senting bodies had seats in the House of Lords. Dr. Clifford’s oppo- 
sition to the Education Bill would probably have been conducted 
on different lines had he possessed a seat in that assembly. Should 
the House of Lords ever be reformed and strengthened, should the 
development and unification of the Empire lead to any changes in its 
constitution, as is not improbable, such admissions may perhaps be 
considered. For similar reasons the clergy should not be debarred 
from sitting in the House of Commons. 

If there is occasion to proceed against such men as, ¢.g., Mr. Beeby 
or the Dean of Ripon, they should be tried as the Bishop of Lincoln 
was tried, or even in a less formal manner. It would be quite 
enough in the case of such a mar as Mr. Beeby, if he has indeed said 
what he is accused of saying, for his Diocesan to warn his parishioners 
against his teaching, and to authorise another priest to perform 
services in the parish in some temporary church till such time as 
it pleased God to remove Mr. Beeby elsewhere, It would be a 
scandal no doubt, but nothing like the scandal or the injury to the 
Church which indifference to such a doctrine as that of the Virgin 
Birth would be on the one side, or the danger which a legal trial 
before Courts incompetent to try such cases would be on the other. 

The twentieth century will not be as the nineteenth. We are 
on the eve of great changes. It is in more senses than one la jin 
d'un siécle. There is a movement of unrest and expectation on all 
sides. The foundations are being shaken everywhere ; the state of 
Biblical criticism both at home and abroad is alone sufficient to 
prove this. There is a movement towards reunion at home and 
abroad which must in the end bear fruit. It will be a fatal mistake 
if the rulers of the Church despise it. They have to be brave about 
it: a price has to be paid, something has to be risked, for all things 
that are worth doing. There are defeats which are the necessary 
steps to victories, present failures which spell future success. It is 
not unlikely that the question of disestablishment may be brought 
forward at no very distant period. An accident might bring it 
within the range of practical politics. The present state of parties, 
much that has recently happened, and the general current of opinion 
on such matters throughout the world make such a contingency 
probable, certainly possible. The difficulties which such a conflict 
must involve are such as to inspire the gravest anxiety. No one 
could wish to precipitate such a conflict. Few but would desire to 
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avert it, but should it prove unavoidable, it is hardly possible to 
doubt that whatever the troubles and dangers, whatever the heart- 
rending anxiety, which those who fight that battle will have to go 
through, its ultimate end and result, as things are, will be for the 
ultimate good of the Church. 

It would in any case relieve the Church from a claim which is 
absolutely intolerable—the claim that those who do not belong to 
the Church shall determine her discipline, dictate her doctrine, and 
arrogate to themselves the rights which belong only to the Divine 
Head of the Church and to those He has invested with His authority 
and empowered to rule in His name. 


HALIFAX. 





THE CHURCA’S LAST CHANCE 


In writing a few lines on the present condition and future outlook 
of our Church, I can lay no claim to approach the subject from the 
standpoint of the scholar, the historian, or the theologian, but merely 
from that of an ordinary member of the Church of England, and as 
one who has, through the force of circumstances, been led to take 
some small part in the all-absorbing movement of what, for want of 
a better word, has been called the Church crisis. And although it 
may seem presumptuous to deal with such grave questions without 
higher qualifications, I am inclined to think that there is a value in 
trying to express and define the’ views of that large class of persons 
who may come under the category of more or less intelligent on- 
lookers. The vast mass of the world are neither historians nor 
theologians, and however much the labours of these more erudite 
men may contribute insensibly towards the crystallising of beliefs 
and the directing of public events, the history of a country is more 
or less shaped by the consensus of opinion of men and women whose 
education has been rather the inherited traditions of the race than 
the accurate learning of the scholar. My justification, therefore, for 
dealing with this question is because it is in the hands of this large 
class of persons that the ultimate decision of the Church question 
will lie. Their voices in the polling booth will decide on the fate of 
our Church, and when that critical day arrives it will be the voices 
not of Churchmen only, but of Englishmen in general, that will 
pronounce the verdict. If this be so, there is an obvious importance 
not only in ascertaining the views of this large class of individuals, 
but, if possible, in bringing to bear on them an influence which may, 
when the occasion arises, lead them to such an exercise of their 
power as will be for the benefit of the country. And it is with the 
deepest sense of the responsibility which is incurred by any in- 
discreet handling of these questions, and with a conviction of the 
extreme gravity of the present position of affairs, that I venture to 
endeavour to describe the situation as it presents itself to the 
ordinary Church-people of to-day. 

There is no argument more frequently used than that extreme 
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clergymen and extreme churches are few, that such as exist are 
mainly in large towns where the worshippers have a choice of 
churches, and that consequently the hardship inflicted on those who 
disagree with the form of service adopted is not great. I believe 
that neither of these arguments is borne out by facts. The Towrist’s 
Church Guide for 1901-2, published by the English Church Union, 
furnishes a complete answer to the first. A careful perusal of that 
book will show the vast number of churches both in England and 
the Colonies where an extreme ritual is practised, where the services 
carried on imply a teaching at variance with the spirit of our 
Prayer Book; while a comparison of this volume with the one 
issued two years before will bear testimony to the large increase 
of the number of such churches. Then as to the hardship to the 
individual worshipper. It is generally assumed that the congrega- 
tion sympathise with the service. Those who frequent it may, but 
how about the large class who are driven away from their church 
in consequence of its character? I can speak from personal ex- 
perience when I say that a hardship is being inflicted both on rich 
and poor which is easier imagined than described. The English are 
a religious nation, and to an earnest mind the fact of being debarred 
week by week from attending the service of your church, from 
receiving the Holy Communion, from any of the ministrations of 
religion in any sense congenial to the mind of the true member of 
our Church, is not only a trial hard to endure, but an injustice 
which leaves a deep and indelible mark, and accentuates the loss 
tenfold. 

The rich and powerful, indeed, have no experience of the trials 
that are endured by people of small incomes and humble circum- 
stances in this matter. They have for the most part their own 
churches, of which they have probably the patronage, and can at 
any rate through their influence control the actions of the parson, 
or they have the means of driving to any church they may prefer in 
the neighbourhood ; but it is very different with those whose position 
in life deprives them of such privileges. The sick person desires to 
receive the Holy Communion, and begs that the clergyman may 
come and administer it; the response is the advent of a priest who 
brings the consecrated wafer, and omits the main portion of that 
service, every word of which is replete with consolation and hope to 
the dying. The widow settles in a district where she hopes to end 
her days, the retired servant of the State seeks a locality where he 
van make a home, the man of business is compelled to live in such a 
place as his work calls him to, and to all these comes the question, 
Where is the church I can attend and to which I dare take my 
children? Twenty years ago such a question would have been un- 
heard of ; to-day it is the burning one, and such examples illustrate 
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the position at which we have arrived. Those who frequent these 
Ritualistic services, even if the number be increasing, as perhaps it 
is, form but a fraction of the community at large, and from some of 
the parishes in London which seem to command the largest following 
I have received letters from working people urging the painful 
situation in which they are placed through the line adopted by the 
clergyman both in church and school. ‘Our churches are being 
taken from us’ is a common remark from the respectable poor, and 
these people have no one to intercede for them or to make their 
cause known. I think few, except those who have come in contact 
with what is called the aggrieved parishioner, have any conception 
of the depth of feeling which is being stirred throughout the length 
and breadth of the country by the Ritualistic aggression, a feeling 
none the less strong because it is patiently enduring, and what is 
more, silently praying, but which, when the occasion arises, as arise 
it assuredly will, will be a mighty force to be reckoned with. The 
walls of episcopal palaces and the entourage of episcopal thrones 
prevent the occupants of our Sees from knowing the real mind and 
temper of the people, and there is an atmosphere which surrounds 
these ecclesiastical centres adverse to the free breath of public 
opinion. That public opinion is taking shape. A sense of injustice 
and injury is growing, and from town and hamlet are to be heard 
indications of a coming storm. We are rapidly arriving at a point 
where, to speak broadly, we shall see a Romanised Church in the 
midst of a population who cling tenaciously to Protestantism. The 
ordinary Englishman is no theologian and cannot always give an 
answer for the faith which is in him ; he is patient and enduring, not 
always farsighted enough, or rather perhaps too honest in his charac- 
ter, to discern in the first approaches of Ritualism the Romanising 
aim and tendency of the movement; he is unwilling to interfere 
with a form of worship which often attracts the female portion of his 
family, and consequently for the moment his voice is not heard ; but 
once he detects the finger of Rome, or finds the priest exercising 
influence either in his home or in the political institutions of the 
country, there is no manner of doubt as to what his action will be, 
and that it will show itself in a rebellion against the whole system. 
The consequence, then, of the continued growth and spread of 
Ritualism in our churches is that the country is in many places 
seething with unrest, and that a bitter feeling against the clergy is 
growing. It is showing itself in indifference to religion in general, 
but it would need only a small matter to produce an open revolt. 
The condition thus created is most grave. It can hardly be 
contested that the present position of the Church is one of the 
utmost peril; and yet there are many who believe her to be secure 
as a rock. In outward appearance she was never so strong. In 
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possession of temporalities and endowments resulting in an income 
of several millions a year, in dignity and importance second only to 
the Throne, there are yet growing up around her, for the most part 
unheeded and almost ignored, forces which threaten to imperil her 
continuance as the established Church of the country. The Church 
is growing out of touch with the mind and intellect of the rising 
generation; it is losing that old English character which bound 
both clergy and laity together, and made the Church a truly national 
one. All this is due to the importation of the foreign element, 
which makes Italy and not England its ideal and dream, which is 
seeking to force upon Englishmen a system from which their fore- 
fathers revolted, and which, no matter what apparent success it may 
achieve in certain directions, will never be accepted by the people 
of this country. A clergyman at a recent meeting of the English 
Church Union, in cautioning his hearers against too much exultation, 
uttered these words, which I think contain a profound truth (taking 
the words from his point of view): ‘ Remember England’s Church is 
Catholic, but England’s self is not.’ England will never accept an 
Italianised form of worship, and the only result that will be achieved, 
if the influence of this party remains predominant in the Church, is 
what we see already occurring, that the intellect of the country is 
being driven into Nonconformity. 

The growth and increasing power of Nonconformity is indeed 
one of the most startling facts of the day. The late meetings of 
the Free Church Council in Brighton ; the large audiences that have 
gathered to hear Mr. Campbell, the young successor of Dr. Parker, 
audiences larger by far than an ordinary English clergyman can 
attract ; the vast sums of money raised by the Wesleyan bodies, all 
show the rapid advance which is being made by religious organisa- 
tions outside the Church. Such indications prove to us the 
existence in this country of men whose deep religious convictions 
must exercise an enormous influence upon its thought, and when to 
this are added the feelings of deep and heartfelt indignation with 
which Church-people of the old school view the practical monopoly of 
patronage in the hands of men who are alienating the Church from 
the mass of the people, and inculcating sacerdotal teaching foreign 
to the spirit of the Prayer Book, we may realise how insecure is the 
basis of an institution which is rapidly becoming the Church of the 
minority of the population. Meanwhile the country at large is 
organising itself in defence of Protestantism, and a very dangerous 
situation for the Church is being created. Church-people to whom 
Protestantism is dear are being driven, in support of its principles, 
to ally themselves with a party which makes no secret of enmity to 
the Church and to join forces with those whose Protestantism is of 
such a character that it would force the Church into its own narrow 
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limits, and utterly destroy that comprehensiveness which has been 
hitherto its glory and the source of its power. 

The result, then, of the success of the Protestant organisation, 
if carried on as is now being done, and in the channel in which it 
is now being forced by the apathy of those whose business it is to 
steer the ship, and by their blindness to the reality of the crisis, 
will in the end be the disruption of our Church. When the contest 
comes, Romanism and its ally are bound to go to the wall. The 
allied forces of Protestantism inside and outside the Church, in 
conjunction with the free thought and secularism of the day, are 
far too mighty for any eventual triumph of Rome in this country. 
But at what a cost will Protestantism be saved! Will it, moreover, 
be that form of Protestantism that has commended itself to the 
mind of English people in the past? We may and we do say that 
in the ultimate resort almost anything is better than Rome; but 
we have in our English Church a heritage of a peculiar beauty. 
The constitution of the English Church has had much to do with 
the building up of our Empire; it can accomplish more than any 
other form of Protestantism for the welding together of our great 
Colonial possessions ; and it has been used by God in the past, and 
is being used by Him in the present, for the spread of Christianity 
in the world. The triumph of ultra-Protestantism means the de- 
struction of our old English ideal of Churchmanship as evolved at 
the Reformation, and to save this ideal should be the aim of every 
true English Churchman. Some would say it is too late, the 
situation is past saving ; but we believe that there is still a chance, 
although, as I have indicated, it would appear as though that chance 
were the last one. 

To define to ourselves what that English Churchmanship really 
means, why it is so precious and worth preserving, and who are the men 
in whose power it is to preserve it, is the aim and object of these lines. 
A short glance at the history of the Reformation in this country will 
assist us, and will tend to clear away many prejudices and miscon- 
ceptions which lie at the root of the want of concerted action on the 
part of the defenders of Protestantism. In doing so, one especial 
qualification seems necessary, and that is that we should look at 
the matter from a broad point of view. The tendency of most people, 
especially the uninstructed, is to form opinion from some narrow 
basis and to generalise from some particular instance, and as a con- 
sequence to arrive at the most erroneous conclusions. We find 
persons who adopt with ardour the Ritualistic cause, and even 
uphold its entire creed, because of the saintly life and self-sacrificing 
zeal of some exponent of these views; and in the same manner 
others will adopta contrary attitude with equally irrational ground 
for their argument. This narrow treatment of the subject, like that 
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of a painter who devotes the utmost care to the expression of the 
minute details of the picture, to the loss of the general effect he 
desires to produce, is disastrous in its results on questions of a great 
and complex character like the one before us, the treatment of 
which needs a breadth of view and a distance of perspective to 
insure the formation of a correct judgment. Such a broad way of 
looking at matters is, however, very difficult to those who are in the 
thick of the fight, and before whose eyes the small and petty details 
of the ritual controversy seem all-important and obscure the great 
principles at stake. Those, therefore, who have the real interest of 
the Church at heart, and desire to take this broad and wise view of 
current events, will find, in the great causes which brought about the 
English Reformation and in the course of events of that period, the 
lessons which should teach us both the path to pursue and the pit- 
falls to avoid in the present emergency. And such a study is the 
more useful because to a great extent the conditions are repeating 
themselves, and the different lines of thought which fought for 
the mastery in the English Church of those times are finding their 
counterparts in the present situation. England was then as now the 
battle-ground of contending parties, and then as now the extremes 
on either side exercised a baneful influence on the decision of 
affairs. 

The Reformation in this country, though part of the great wave 
which swept over Northern and Western Europe, took, in some very 
important particulars, a different colour from the movement on the 
Continent. Owing, perhaps, to our insular position or to the 
character and intellect of our people, it was distinguished by a more 
judicious and sober treatment of the problems that presented them- 
selves to the nation. Amidst the many causes which contributed to 
our breach with the Church of Rome, political, religious, and social, 
two main lines of thought seem to have possessed the minds of the 
English people, and in the end guided our Reformers in the great 
task which they carried through to such a successful termination. 
The one might be described as a great idea which penetrated the 
heart of our people and which is to-day the root of the Protestant 
feeling of the country, and the other the assertion of a national 
sentiment which, then as now, binds Englishmen all over the world 
in a spirit of proud independence of all foreign control. The 
idea which brought about the Reformation was born in the heart 
and mind of Luther. The somewhat hackneyed phrase of justifi- 
cation by faith contains a principle which cuts to the root of 
sacerdotal pretensions, and levels, when accepted, at one fell swoop 
the power of the Church of Rome. As long as men believed that 
heaven, as a rule, was only attainable and sin only forgiven by means 
of the priest, the Pope was the ultimate ruler of the souls and bodies 
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of men; but as soon as they based their faith on the Bible and its 
view of salvation, the special Roman creed fell to the ground. When 
the English people had grasped this ideal, they were determined to 
do away with everything in their services which justified these 
pretensions of the priest. Everything in the Holy Communion 
service distinctive of the Mass was swept away, confession to a priest 
was no longer enforced, and practices inconsistent with the Bible 
were abolished. How far this ideal permeated England is evidenced 
by the ease with which the Reformation was brought about. 
Henry the Eighth, autocrat as he was, could never have destroyed the 
monasteries and scattered the religious bodies if he had done it at 
the point of the sword, in the teeth of the opposition of the people. 
One significant fact proves that this great idea pronounced by 
Luther had conquered the ground formerly held by the Church of 
Rome, and that is, that whereas at the commencement of the 
sixteenth century every man and woman went to confession at least 
once a year, by the end of the century no such obligation was re- 
cognised ; an evident proof that a revolution of thought had taken 
place in England, producing a result which no enactments from the 
Throne could have effected. This idea, then, which may be called 
the religious idea, found its expression in the Prayer Book. The 
other principle, namely, the national sentiment, is more difficult to 
describe, but was none the less a potent factor in our breach with 
Rome. It was mainly political in its conception, and found its cham- 
pions first in Henry the Eighth and later in Elizabeth ; but it was an 
instinct indigenous in the race, and it ceaselessly asserted itself in 
the three preceding centuries. The nation had long chafed against 
the arbitrary and excessive exactions of the Court of Rome, had long 
viewed with growing indignation the flow of money to that foreign 
power, and it required but little persuasion to carry the whole country 
in support of Henry the Eighth in his breach with the Papacy, while 
it was the national danger of foreign invasion which in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth endeared Protestantism to the country. 

But along with these two forces there operated another, which 
emanated from the character of the English people, and which 
furnished a check to the swing of the pendulum in one direction. 
There is a conservatism in the race which leads it, while destroying 
what is evil, to cling tenaciously to the past ; and it is this feeling 
which gave our Reformation its distinctive character. As Bishop 
Creighton in his History of Queen Elizabeth reminds us, ‘ The great 
bulk of the English people wished for a national Church independent 
of Rome, with simple services not too unlike those to which they had 
been accustomed. They detested the Pope, they wished for services 
they could understand, and were weary of superstition.’ Such 
sentiments describe the ordinary Englishman of to-day, and it was 
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to such sentiments as these that our Reformers gave expression in 
compiling that Prayer Book which embodies the faith of our 
Church. The more profoundly the Prayer Book is studied the 
more will it reveal to us the mind of the nation at that period, and 
we venture to think that at the present day it expresses with equal 
accuracy the mind of the vast majority of Church-people. One of its 
chief characteristics is its utter repudiation of Rome. If we brush 
away some apparent inconsistencies born of a period of transition, 
we cannot fail to see how it constitutes both a breach with Roman 
doctrine and an assertion of national independence. It is the 
expression of the mind of that English public which now as then 
believes intensely in the Bible, has an aversion for priestly rule, a 
love of dignity and reverence in worship, together with an in- 
difference to detail of ritual as long as the principles to which it is 
devotedly attached are not endangered. This is the more remark- 
able as bearing on present controversies if we study the first Prayer 
Book of Edward the Sixth, the book to which the extreme party in the 
Church to-day look as advancing their programme. The instructions 
given to the Visitors appointed to see that its provisions were duly 
carried out were of such a nature that an enforcement of them 
would abolish all the Romish practices of the present time. They 
especially direct that no minister should counterfeit the Popish 
Mass. 

Amongst the matters objected to are: the Priest’s kissing the Lord’s Table ; 
washing his fingers during the Communion Service; crossing his head with the 
paten ; shifting the book from one side to the other; breathing upon the bread 
or chalice; showing the Sacrament openly before the distribution; ringing of 
sacring bells; setting any light upon the Lord’s board at any time; or using any 
ceremonies that are not prescribed in the Book of Common Prayer. No person 
might maintain the doctrines of Purgatory, Invocation of Saints, images, relics, 
lights, holy bells, holy beads, holy water, palms, ashes, candles, sepulchres, 
creeping to the Cross, oils, chrisms, altars, beads, or any such abuses or super- 
stitions. There was to be no more than one Communion in the same church on 
the same day, except on Christmas Day and Easter Day. 


These instructions prove conclusively the mind and intention of 
the framers of that Prayer Book on which the Ritualist party base 
their hopes, and prove that the Roman ideal was deliberately ex- 
cluded. This end secured, our Reformers were not unwilling to 
retain all that pertained to the dignity and beauty of an ancient 
faith, and of a ceremonial which had grown to be part of themselves. 
The two great principles which find expression in our Prayer 
Book, then, are continuity from the Primitive Church together with 
fidelity to the Protestant faith. ‘ Primitive and Protestant, con- 
tinuous but Reformed’ is the English ideal of the Reformation, and 
it is this which constitutes that English Churchmanship we desire to 
maintain. It is far removed from that type of Protestantism which 
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under the Puritans would have consigned to a common destruction 
the superstitions of Rome, the glories of art, and the sacred memories 
of the past, and it preserved for us that liberal and tolerant temper 
of mind on religious questions which has always been a distinguish- 
ing characteristic of the English people. It is this distinctive 
character of our English Churchmanship which is being jeopardised 
at the present moment, and which can only be saved by that great 
moderating influence which at the Reformation delivered us from 
Romanism on the one hand, and from the extremes of Puritanism 
on the other. That great moderating influence is represented to- 
day by that large mass of Church-people, both lay and clerical, who 
voice the real sentiment of the English in their love for all that is 
valuable in the past, and at the same time their aversion from, and 
abhorrence of, all that is distinctively Roman in doctrine and 
practice. That spirit of theirs is the true Protestantism of England, 
that spirit which found its representatives in all our great Anglican 
divines who, High Churchmen as they were, yielded to none in their 
loyalty to Protestant principles. The ranks of that party have been 
adorned by such names as Jewel, Hooker, Jeremy Taylor, and 
many others, while George Herbert and Keble have been amongst 
its poets and saints. A study of their writings, a study too much 
neglected in the present day, would prove to us the possibility 
of reconciling Protestant truth, as contained in the great dogma 
which Luther revived, with the sacramental teaching held by 
the High Church party, and which, although differing in some 
particulars from that of the Evangelical school, is yet a teaching 
well within the limits of our Prayer Book. This High Church 
school has its representatives to-day in men as far removed 
from Roman doctrines as their ancestors; but at the present 
moment and for a long time past they have allowed themselves 
to remain identified with a party who have left the Protestant 
standpoint, who are but little removed from the faith of the Church 
of Rome, and who are on a road which must eventually lead them to 
submission to that Church. It is to such as these that we appeal, 
and implore them to see that their inaction is leaving the defence of 
our Church to a party as un-English in its extraction as its enemy. 
Can nothing be done? If we ask the reason for this reluctance on 
their part to come forward, we shall be told that it is due to the 
fanaticism displayed by the extreme wing of the Protestant party. 
If this be so, all we can say is that they are sacrificing their Church 
to a small and insignificant minority of somewhat noisy though 
well-meaning people. Besides which, it would be a calumny to 
identify the great. Evangelical party with the extreme Protestant 
faction. Personal experience has convinced me that there are 
amongst that body a preponderance of men of wise and liberal views, 
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who recognise to the full the importance of maintaining the com- 
prehensive character of the Church. 

The great Anglican party at the time of the Reformation did not 
act thus; they asserted themselves, and theirs was the voice that 
dictated the settlement which was made. There is nothing Puri- 
tanical in the Prayer Book; it was saved from that by the great 
middle Anglican party who, recognising the peril of Rome, came 
forward to save the Church for Protestantism. Again, the High 
Churchman will tell us another reason for holding aloof is the dread 
of secular tribunals being invoked to decide the doctrine of the 
Church. Again, may we not point to the wise and statesmanlike 
policy of Queen Elizabeth, and to the Bishops of her time, who 
contrived to find a means of securing the freedom of the Church 
within the necessary sphere of allegiance to the State, and who 
were deterred by no such fears from guarding against Roman inter- 
vention and influence? The peril in that time was great; it is 
greater now, and unless that large mass of Anglican opinion will 
range itself on the side of Protestantism, the cause of the Church 
of England is lost. The abstention of that party is leaving the 
battle in the hands of the Extremists; and their late victory in the 
House of Commons, a victory achieved by an alliance with a party 
inimical to the true interests of the Church, is bringing into 
operation forces which must in the end prove fatal to its existence. 
If the Church of England is lost, its ruin will be at the door of the 
old High Church party. History will record of them that they 
were unworthy of the great name they have inherited, and that, on 
account of a narrow prejudice against a small section in the country, 
they refused to side with the great mass of earnest Evangelical men 
and to work with them for deliverance from a party which aims at 
Romanism within our Church, if not at reunion with Rome. 

This appeal tothe High Church party has been repeatedly made ; 
it was accentuated by Mr. Balfour in his speech on the Church 
Discipline Bill. Will they respond? The sands of time are running 
out, and the Church of England is nearing a point where there will no 
longer be an opportunity of saving her. The patience of the country 
is well-nigh exhausted. The vast majority of the laity of the Church 
of England belong to this moderate High Church party, but they 
lack the knowledge on doctrinal questions, and the intimate acquaint- 
ance with ecclesiastical history, requisite to the handling of these 
delicate matters, and are only able to express their feelings from the 
Jayman’s point of view. The recent important deputation to the 
Archbishops evinces the depth of their anxieties at the present moment. 
They feel, as most Church-people feel, that it is the business of the 
Bishops to see to these things; they have an instinctive dislike of 
bringing religious questions into the arena of Parliamentary debate, 
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but they are none the less desirous of maintaining the old order. It 
is, then, to the new Archbishop that the eyes of all are turning at 
this crisis, and it is upon his action to a large extent that the fate of 
our Church depends. He has a great opportunity ; his statesmanlike 
qualities and his great experience fit him for the exalted post he 
occupies. Both Parliament and the vast majority of the country are 
ready to support him in the exercise of his powers, or if need be to 
strengthen them, in maintaining the true Anglican teaching and 
ritual of our Church. But it is absolutely necessary that he should 
recognise that this is no matter of noisy agitators, but one of life 
and death to the Church of England ; that there is no exaggeration in 
the statements placed before the public, but that the deepest religious 
feelings of the most earnest, loyal and devoted Church-people are 
being daily and grievously injured; that a determined assault is 
being made by a well-disciplined and highly organised party on the 
fundamental position of the Church of England, and that this assault 
is being carried on not only in the most extreme churches, but by a 
systematic, insidious, and gradual advance from point to point, with 
one definite aim and object in view. All this requires what we feel 
sure the Archbishop will bring to bear on the case, a careful investi- 
gation of the inner working of the movement, which will lead him to 
see that a mere conformity to the letter of the law will do little to 
remedy the evil. What we need is an obedience to the spirit and 
not only to the law of the Church. ‘ You will never manage a 
question of spirit by merely strengthening your legal machinery’ 
were Mr. Balfour’s words, and we in the twentieth century recognise 
their force. 

Three centuries ago Queen Elizabeth could pass an Act of 
Uniformity and imprison those who disobeyed. Such action is 
impossible now. Church Discipline Bills and prosecutions seem 
to be regarded as obsolete weapons of the past. They are, at least, 
hopeless in practice unless the Bishops will also recognise that this 
is a matter of doctrinal truth, and not only illegal ritual ; otherwise 
we are no nearer an anchor of hope than before. Hitherto, with a 
few exceptions, they have failed to see this. Complaints addressed 
to them, and petitions invoking their interference, have been met 
generally by rejoinders which imply that the petitioners are either 
interfering busybodies, or troublesome agitators to be sent about 
their business, entirely ignoring the fact that they are frequently 
undertaking the disagreeable task of incurring odium and obloquy 
in defence of the rights of Church-people, and that they are to a 
large extent voicing the sentiments of those to whom doctrinal truth 
is of the very essence of religion. 

But while the immediate past records a history which leaves 
much to be desired, we still refuse to despair, and look even with 
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hope to the future. There is yet a chance; and the reign of the 
new Archbishop may witness a lifting of the clouds which threaten 
the Church we love so well. Of one thing we are sure, and that is 
that from many a humble home, and from many an earnest heart, 
a prayer is ascending to the throne of the Father in heaven that 
He will guide and bless both the Church of this country and those 
in whose hands its government lies, and that He will so keep its 
teaching true to His own Holy Word that it may, in the future as in 
the past, be the centre and source of the religious life and efforts of 
the nation. 
CORNELIA WIMBORNE. 





LOYALTY TO THE PRAYER BOOK 


Few things appeal more successfully to popular opinion than a 
serviceable catch-phrase, which only needs sufficiently persistent 
repetition to be accepted as an established axiom. The perennial 
Church crisis having once more entered upon an acute phase, we 
hear much of the existence in the Church of England of a ‘line of 
cleavage’ between parson and layman. In this formula is crystal- 
lised the idea that a profound and perpetual antagonism alienates the 
lay mind from the clerical on all kinds of questions relating to the 
doctrine, functions, and government, of the Church. 

It is sought, more or less plausibly, to illustrate this theory from 
contemporary events. The Kenyon-Slaney clause is regarded as the 
typical layman’s slap at the parson, just as the Cowper-Temple 
clause has been supposed to express the average layman’s dislike of 
parson-taught ‘dogma.’ There is a naive underlying assumption 
that the professing Churchmen in Parliament whose votes carried 
through the Kenyon-Slaney proviso are entitled to speak for the 
mass of the English laity. In point of fact, their claim to be so 
regarded is of too slender a character to bear the strain of in- 
vestigation. A study of the division-lists would probably reveal the 
fact that these are the same ‘laymen’ the sincerity of whose devotion 
to the Church may be gauged by their strenuous efforts, year after 
year, to ‘ drive a coach-and-six’ through the provisions of her marriage 
law. Meanwhile thousands of the genuine laity—including, as time 
is destined presently to show, the vast majority of subscribers to 
Church schools—resent the Kenyon-Slaney clause as deeply as they 
have always resented the Cowper-Temple clause. So far, therefore, 
at any rate, the line of cleavage—whatever its depth and direction— 
does not run between clergyman and layman. 

Again, controversialists are accustomed to dwell on the imagined 
repugnance of the laity to such and such ceremonial ‘ practices,’ and 
on their unalterable determination to have them put down ; while 
certain doctrinal points are from time to time utilised to press home 
the moral that lay opinion regards clerical teaching with jealousy 
and suspicion. Here too the theory fails to square with the 
facts. Some of the busiest and most prominent objectors are often 
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persons who believe neither in the Church nor in her doctrines, and 
who in more than one instance would be puzzled to produce their 
baptismal certificates. There are thousands of laymen to be found 
in every walk of life whose views are by no means a negligible 
quantity, and who are even more tenacious than their clergy of 
ceremonial usages to which they are deeply attached and to the 
adoption of which they have in many instances urged their clergy 
forward.' 

The same holds good of disputed doctrinal points. How often 
the assurance is forthcoming that the laity as a body are adverse to 
the Athanasian Creed. Yet,as a matter of fact, on the only occasion 
on which that opinion has been fairly put to the test, it was unequi- 
vocally falsified. Thirty years ago the predominant factor in the 
resistance successfully offered to the most formidable attack ever 
made on the Quicunque was the spirited action of a vast body of lay 
communicants led by the late Lord Beauchamp, to whose standard 
rallied many of the best known public men of the day, including 
Lord Salisbury himself. Since that crucial experience the subject 
has not again been seriously broached, though the old disproved al- 
legations of lay hostility to the formulary in question are occasionally 
furbished afresh. It is not here, therefore, that the ‘line of cleavage’ 
runs. 

Once more: the laity as a whole are credited with broadly 
Erastian views on the relations between Church and State—as, for 
example, that purely secular courts of law have, and ought to have, 
the power to decide the Church’s doctrine, and that it lies with 
Parliament to change her formularies. In reality there could be no 
greater delusion than to imagine that the typical layman takes his 
creed from Parliament, or is ready to accept open-mouthed whatever 
gloss it may please a purely secular court to put upon it. The 
genuine lay people, who constitute the Church’s backbone, who give 
practical aid to her work, who subscribe to her missions, provide the 
stipends of her ministers, support her schools, or co-operate personally 
in various forms of parish activity—this type of Churchman and 
Churchwoman, so far from holding anti-clerical views, identifies itself 
in the closest way with the parochial clergy, to whom personally it 
accords a loyal and whole-hearted confidence.’ 


' It is worth noting that the religious census for London taken by the Daily 
News shows at any rate that Ritualism is more popular than Puritanism. In South- 
wark the five churches avowedly ‘ Low’ had congregations numbering in the aggre- 
gate 1,591, as against 3,350 in five of the advanced ‘ High’ churches—these latter 
not being the only ones of their kind. 

* This is strikingly illustrated by the latest annual return of the Voluntary 
Offerings of the Church of England. The funds contributed to central and diocesan 
societies and institutions (including home and foreign missions) amount to nearly 
2,310,0002. But the total locally raised and left for administration in the hands 
of the parochial clergy is more than 5,907,0002. Such a result hardly indicates a 
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Truth to tell, this notion of a vast intellectual chasm yawning 
between parson and people is but a fond thing vainly invented. The 
lurid picture which represents the Church as split asunder between a 
priestly caste of reactionary, arrogant, dogmatic obscurantists, and an 
enlightened, liberal-minded, progressive, freedom-loving laity is a 
caricature too grotesque to be acceptable to anybody except, perhaps, 
a handful of militant partisans. Whatever be the dividing line that 
marks a divergence of Church opinion on any subject, there are 
invariably both clergymen and laymen to be found on either side 
of it. 

Not without a deliberate purpose, however, has this parrot-cry of 
a mutual hostility between parson and people been raised and utilised. 
It has been started by the leaders of a new ultra-Puritan attack on 
the Church. It has been framed to serve a double object: first, of 
sowing dissension and distrust between those who, when united, are 
too strong to be coerced ; and, secondly, of affording some sort of 
pretext for inviting Parliament to undertake the task of legislating 
for the Church. 

The movement referred to, whose headquarters are at Liverpool, 
has given birth to the Church Discipline Bill—a measure which 
bears on its face the mark of its origin. The Bill has been devised 
not in the least with the object of doing good to the Church, but in 
a spirit of hostility to her welfare and of menace to her very exist- 
ence. 

A very patent characteristic of this movement is its extra- 
ordinary insidiousness. After all that has been said about a 
‘Ritualistic Conspiracy’ and ‘secret societies,’ it is somewhat 
remarkable to note the difficulties that have often been experienced 
in obtaining an authentic list of the persons who promote the 
campaign for de-Catholicising the Church. 

Another characteristic of the agitation is its insincerity. Its 
promoters declare that their sole object is to maintain purity of 
religion, and some of them even pose before the public as ‘old- 
fashioned High Churchmen.’ If their professions were sincere, it 
would follow that these champions of the Prayer Book would have at 
least some word of condemnation for errors of defect as well as for 
those of excess; that they would seek to level up to the Prayer Book 
standard those who fall short of it, as well as to restrain any who go 
beyond it. Above all—and it is precisely here that their pretensions 
to inherit the tradition of the old Evangelicals are put to the test— 
they would show themselves zealous to defend the doctrine of the 
Creeds, the fundamental dogmas of the Christian Faith, which even 


‘cleavage’ between clergy and laity! Moreover the sum of 846,500/. was given 
directly in aid of clerical incomes, while the confidence reposed in the parson as 
school manager is represented by the further sum of 1,194,000/. subscribed to the 
Church schools. 
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at this present moment are seriously attacked from without and under- 
mined within. On points so vitally and essentially important as 
these, however, the spokesmen of the Liverpool party maintain an 
absolute silence and indeed evince not the least interest in the 
subject. 

Meanwhile the true inwardness of their efforts is seen when they 
profess their intention, if possible, of ejecting 10,000 ordained 
ministers from the positions they hold. It is easy to perceive 
that they are bent on ‘ purifying’ the Church of England of a good 
deal more than under any reasonable or thinkable definition of the 
epithet could be termed ‘Romanising.’ Their snccess could only 
mean the rooting out of every doctrine and practice that pertains to 
the primitive and Catholic character of the Church of England. In 
other words, their goal is the entire undoing of the work of the 
Reformation on its constructive and positive side. Their attempt to 
nullify the rightful functions of the episcopate, to bring the Church 
under the iron heel of a Parliament whose members need no longer 
be even professing Christians, and to place every parish at the mercy 
of any irresponsible inhabitant, fully avails to stamp the whole move- 
ment as essentially anti-Christian and irreligious, as well as an 
aggression upon the rights of all Churchmen, whether clerical or lay. 

The leading characteristic of the Liverpool Bill is its insolently 
aggressive treatment of the Bishops and the proposal to deprive them 
of the veto they possess under the present law. The late Lord 
Selborne, to whom nobody could venture to attribute any sympathy 
with law-breaking, declared judicially in the House of Lords that the 
discretion conferred by the Legislature on the Bishop was given in 
confidence that every person chosen to fill the episcopal office will 
be properly sensible of his duty, and that it invests him with this 
power as a check on private intolerance, contentiousness, unchari- 
tableness, or folly. These qualities, however, seem to be by no 
means repugnant to the angry reformers of Liverpool, who would 
certainly not endorse Lord Selborne’s opinion that ‘trivial charges 
of heresy or of irregularity in the conduct of divine service, or im- 
pertinent or groundless accusations of misconduct—brought, too, by 
irresponsible persons—it ought surely to be within the power of the 
Bishop at his discretion to refuse to hear.’ No words could have 
described more accurately the spirit of those who bitterly assailed 
Dr. Temple, when Bishop of London, because, in the exercise of his 
lawful discretion, he declined to regard the reredos at St. Paul’s 
Cathedral as idolatrous ! 

It would be difficult to frame a proposal more revolutionary than 
this measure, or better calculated to cut at the very root of all true 
discipline in the Church. The mischief which such a Bill is cal- 
culated to effect becomes the more apparent when it is remembered 
that the courts whose decrees it seeks to force upon the clergy are 
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tribunals in which no Church people of any school whatever have 
been able to place confidence. The Low Church party, as is well 
known, have been quite as forward as High Churchmen to repudiate 
the binding power of their decisions in foro conscientie. Neither 
the Court of Arches—as it has existed since 1874—nor the superior 
tribunal, the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, can claim the 
Church’s spiritual authority to declare her doctrine or to wield the 
prerogatives which are hers alone. That any purely secular Court 
whatever should not merely mulct a parish priest of his tempora- 
lities, but actually pretend to suspend or deprive him of the cure 
of souls committed to him by the Bishop, is to put forward a claim 
that oversteps the border of presumption and enters upon the 
province of profanity. 

The utterly unsatisfactory character of any such tribunal as a 
Court of Final Appeal in spiritual cases has for more than half a 
century been a scandal and a byword. A few weeks ago Lord Hugh 
Cecil, with characteristic courage, brought forward in the Canterbury 
House of Laymen a resolution in favour of its abolition, He seems 
to have been taken to task by Mr. Chancellor Dibdin, on the ground 
that the Judicial Committee is not in reality a Court of Appeal 
deciding ecclesiastical causes on their merits. From ancient times 
—centuries before the Reformation—the king’s subjects have enjoyed 
the right of taking complaints for lack of justice—tanquam ab 
abusu—to the Sovereign in Chancery ; and the Jearned Chancellor's 
view apparently is that the Judicial Committee merely advises the 
Crown in cases of this kind, and does not act as a Court of Appeal 
properly so called. 

Technically this view is doubtless correct and Lord Hugh Cecil’s 
is erroneous. But it must have been some consolation to him to 
know that he erred in exceedingly good company—namely, in that 
of no less a legal luminary than the late Lord Chief Justice Cockburn, 
who * in a well-known case repeatedly alludes to the Judicial Com- 
mittee as having ‘ appellate jurisdiction ’ over the Court of Arches, 
and as being a ‘Court of Appeal’ and an ‘appellate tribunal.’ 
Further, he declares it to be the province of his own Court to 
restrain, amongst others, ‘the Ecclesiastical Courts, of which the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, in its character of a Court 
of Appeal from these Courts, forms a part, and is therefore as such 
—however high its position and authority in other instances—sub- 
ject to our controlling jurisdiction by way of prohibition.’ Lord 
Chief Justice Cockburn had the concurrence of three other Judges 
of eminence, though his actual decision in the case referred to was 
reversed on appeal. Although, therefore, originally the Judicial 
Committee was not formally constituted an appellate tribunal, it has 

* Judgment in Martin vr. Mackonochie, 1878 (pp. 5, 6). 
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virtually acquired that character, and is therefore open to the 
objections urged by Lord Hugh Cecil. 

There is undeniably, however, another side to the question. It 
is mortifying to reflect that the assault on the Church signalled by 
the Church Discipline Bill could have had no chance of effecting a 
lodgment but for the self-will and obstinacy of a small section within 
the Church itself. The enemy, often foiled before, now seeks to 
rush the square of Church defence at its weakest point—the point 
where a few of the defenders are wavering in their obedience to 
the word of command. 

Four years ago* a modest endeavour was made in the pages of 
this Review to state the case in defence of certain of the clergy 
who at that time were being roundly charged with a deliberate 
infraction of their obligation towards the Church and Realm. That 
case, it is humbly submitted, still holds good. During the interval, 
however, a good deal of water has flowed under London Bridge. 
The situation is no longer what it then was. 

Formerly the watchword of the High Church party was loyalty 
to the Church’s system as set forth in the Prayer Book. The 
Catholic Revival from the outset was an appeal to the authority 
of the Prayer Book from the state of things actually prevailing, 
so that the Church’s own formularies might henceforth be the 
standard of the people’s faith and practice. Of course the attempt 
drew down from its opponents the charge of ‘ Romanising,’ just as in 
the seventeenth century the same convenient missile had been flung 
at any belief or usage not distinctively Calvinistic, and just as 
the same accusation had in the century following been levelled at 
the Methodists. 

The attempt to restore conformity to the Prayer Book brought 
the Catholic party into collision with the Bishops of that epoch. It 
was the period when the Church’s chief rulers set the example of 
conniving at Erastian usurpations and of displaying a fine contempt 
for the Church’s spiritual rights, functions and authority. Loyal 
Churchmen were naturally offended by seeing that, while, on the one 
hand, every toleration was extended to errors of defect, and more or 
less open encouragement was given even to heresy, the rigours of 
persecution were reserved for those who sought: to recover and uphold 
the standard of belief and practice Jaid down in the Prayer Book. 
Fidelity to the Church obliged the clergy and laity of that day 
to resist the Bishops in their attempt to set aside the Church’s law. 

The spirit of lawlessness, like other evil things, comes home to 
roost. The policy of resistance to Bishops in course of time became 
almost identified with the vindication of the Catholic character of the 


* Nineteenth Century, April 1899: ‘The “ Lawless” Clergy of this Church and 
Realm.’ 
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English Church, and the ultimate result was a very chaos in which 
every man adopted the exact measure of doctrine or ritual which 
appealed to his individual fancy. 

It is characteristic of the present situation that certain High 
Churchmen are deliberately turning their backs on the very principles 
they formerly professed, and destroying their whole raison d’étre as 
a party within the Church. 

There is no gainsaying the fact that a small section of Churchmen 
—both clergymen and laymen—have really laid themselves open to 
the charge of wanton ‘ Romanising,’ the term being employed in the 
specific and accurate sense of adopting usages and teaching doctrines 
current in the Roman Communion but either alien to or unauthorised 
by the Catholic Church in England. The explicit claim to adopt 
any ‘Catholic’ rite, ceremony, ornament, or devotion is accompanied 
by an implicit assumption that the term ‘Catholic’ covers each and 
every point—even in minute particulars—of modern Roman usage. 
It is not even a question of restoring what the Church of England 
put away in the sixteenth century. The spirit that animates the 
section of Churchmen referred to is shown in their gratuitous imita- 
tion of purely modern Roman ways in the smallest trifles. Of their 
doctrinal teaching this is not the place to speak. Let it suffice to 
say that in every respect it seems to be carefully presented in as 
Roman a guise as possible. 

So long as the charges of ‘lawlessness’ and ‘ Romanising’ were 
unjustly brought, so long as those Churchmen who rejoice in the 
name of Catholic could conscientiously declare their loyalty to the 
Church, all was well. They occupied an intrenched position from 
which, as the event proved, their assailants were unable to drive them. 
Unhappily that position has in too many cases been abandoned. The 
principle of Catholic obedience has been given up. There is evidence 
of even open, hardly disavowed Romanising on the part of some who 
employ the epithet ‘ Prayer-Booky’ as a term of scorn. There is a 
certain temper, professing itself Catholic, which takes no account of 
the Catholic principle of conformity to the Church’s prescribed order 
of Divine Service. It is an unwelcome fact that among the High 
Church clergy, quite as much as among Low Churchmen or Broad 
Churchmen, there are those who disregard the plain ceremonial pro- 
visions of our service books, curtail or vary the services themselves, 
insert unauthorised additions, omit important and considerable por- 
tions of the Liturgy. More than this, they interpolate fragments of the 
Roman Missal—in some churches it has been commonly remarked 
that ‘you hear more of the Latin than you do of the English ’"—and 
adopt whole services from the Latin rite. 

It is beyond dispute that they who act in this manner violate 


5 The True Limits of Ritual in the Church, edited by Dr. Linklater (‘ Conformity 
in Divine Worship,’ by Rev. C. F. G. Turner), pp. 57, &c. 
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the Catholic principle of conformity to Church order. The English 
Church represents Catholic Christendom in this country. Her 
form of Divine Worship possesses full Catholic authority, having 
been drawn up by the Sacred Synods of this realm before being 
accepted and sanctioned by the State. The Prayer Book cannot 
consistently, therefore, be disobeyed by any Churchman claiming to 
be a Catholic. 

But almost worse than any negligence with which the Liturgy is 
treated is the gratuitous slur cast upon its complete validity by 
those who pretend that it needs supplementing from another service 
book. As it happens, recent investigations in the liturgical field on 
the part of scholars like Frere, Pullan, Brightman, Lacey, Tomlinson, 
Warren, and Wordsworth, among the clergy, and the historical and 
antiquarian researches of laymen like Wickham Legg, St. John 
Hope, Micklethwaite and Comper, have thrown a flood of fresh light 
on the forms and externals of Divine Worship in the Church of 
England, and have contributed to demonstrate that our Book of Com- 
mon Prayer—particularly in points where it diverges from modern 
Roman usage—conforms even more closely than had commonly 
been supposed to Catholic and primitive models. The breach of 
continuity at the Reformation had been seriously exaggerated, and 
many things formerly scouted as ‘ Protestant’ from the point of 
view of High Church ‘ correctness’ are shown to be medieval. It is 
known that the greater simplicity and dignity at which the Reformers 
aimed in remodelling our Liturgy is in harmony with the spirit of 
the primitive Roman Rite itself, which owed its later developments 
in the direction of complexity to outside influences generically 
termed Gallican. The malcontents in our midst therefore lack even 
the excuse that the Prayer Book falls short of recognised Catholic 
standards. 

The position to-day is entirely changed. In former times the 
clergy and laity were compelled, in loyalty to the Church, to resist 
episcopal Erastianism. No one will venture to affirm that episcopal 
authority in these days is perverted to promote the disregard of 
Church order. The Catholic party has no longer to deal with 
Bishops who are themselves lawless, or who suffer themselves to be 
led by popular clamour, or who demand the abandonment of usages 
plainly ordered by the Prayer Book, or who enjoin obedience to the 
mandates of a Court devoid of Church authority, or who treat the 
Church itself as though it were a mere department of the State. 
Loyalty to Catholic principles means obedience to what are now the 
legitimate directions of the Bishops. To refuse compliance with the 
lawful commands of superiors is sheer sectarianism. 

This spirit of anomia is all the less to be excused, seeing that 
the Catholic Revival has won substantially all that it ever contended 
for. In matters doctrinal the Catholic party enjoys the fullest 
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liberty of interpreting the Church’s formularies on the priaciple laid 
down by Mr. Newman in Tract XC., by Dr. Pusey in his Hirenicon, 
and by Bishop Forbes of Brechin in his treatise on the Thirty-nine 
Articles ; while in matters of external observance they have been for 
some time virtually unmolested in their possession of the essential 
though hotly contested Six Points. 

It is in fact possible, while keeping strictly and conscientiously 
within the lines of the Prayer Book, to present its services in a form 
which ought to satisfy the most ardent advocates of Catholic cere- 
monial. By the new light which patient antiquarian research has 
brought to bear on the meaning of the Ornaments Rubric, that 
enactment is perceived to warrant the retention and employment 
of all the ornaments in use in 1548 which belong to, or are needful 
for, our present services.® 

The Catholic party are well within their rights in reading the 
Prayer Book by the light of tradition. The Book presupposes that 
everything it prescribes shall be done in the traditional way—that 
is to say, exactly as it would have been done by a priest of the 
Reformation period who had celebrated Divine Service in the reigns 
of Henry the Eighth, Edward the Sixth, Mary, and Elizabeth. 

The Coronation of King Edward the Seventh—probably the most 
impressive solemnity of its kind ever witnessed—has taught us how 
ecclesiastical ritual gains in dignity as it aims at simplicity. The 
Prayer Book Rite can count among its peculiar merits a direct 
simplicity, a freedom from over-elaboration, and a capacity for ap- 
pealing to the worshippers’ understanding. Properly set forth with 
its maximum of legitimate accessories, it yields to nothing in all 
Christendom in point of magnificence, dignity and real grandeur. 
Those English Churchmen whose zeal for the restoration of Catholic 
ways has outrun their knowledge of what Catholic ways really are, 
might do well to reconsider the attitude they have taken up. 

While, however, those cannot escape censure whose action has 
justly laid them open to the charge of Romanising, it must in 
common candour be admitted that theirs is not the only lawlessness 
which calls for condemnation. The anomia of Low Churchmen 
and Broad Churchmen is notorious. More than this, it must be 
acknowledged that strict conformity to the Prayer Book is hardly 
to be found in any quarter of the Church. Everywhere there is 
observable a tendency to set aside what the Church has authorised 
in favour of mere self-pleasing. 

In matters liturgical the existing anarchy is largely traceable to 
the passing of what is commonly known as the Shortened Services 

® The year 1548 was not an arbitrarily chosen date, nor does it send us back to 
the whole medieval tradition. It was ‘just that which moderate reformers would 
be likely to choose’ as representing ‘ the standard of atime when all really objection- 
able ornaments had been taken away, but before the Puritan party had grown strong 


enough to force their extravagances on the Church.’ (Micklethwaite in Zrue Limits 
of Ritual, pp. 24, 25.) 
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Act of 1872. Asa learned layman’ has well said, ‘the Act is bad 
enough in what it directly allows; but it is worse in what it has 
suggested. It has taught men that any liberty taken with the 
Services of the Prayer Book can be justified by precedents in the 
Act.’ Happily, as Archbishop Davidson recently observed, there are 
signs of better things. There is a growing reaction amongst a 
number of clergymen and laymen occupying prominent and leading 
positions in the Catholic party, in favour of a strict adherence to 
the letter and spirit of the Church’s formularies.® 

The time has come for concentration, consolidation, unity, 
fidelity. Churchmen need these in order to withstand effectually 
the attack—already beginning—on the fundamental doctrines of the 
Faith. But concentration and unity postulate a point on which to 
concentrate and unite. Let that point be the Book of Common 
Prayer. 

The Churchmen who have a right to feel most aggrieved by the 
introduction of the ill-starred Church Discipline Bill are precisely 
those who most desire to promote loyal conformity to the Prayer 
Book. This measure is likely to do harm chiefly by drawing the 
great mass of the High Churchmen into unwilling co-operation 
with the Romanising section. By force of circumstances they may 
find themselves driven to lend their support in general to those 
whose action they disapprove in detail. The Liverpool Bill, so far 
from helping loyal Churchmen to check Romanising, will act as a 
hindrance to the realisation of this object. 

Presumably, however, the assailants cannot on this occasion reckon 
on the compliance of the Bishops. That is a factor in the situation 
which is as novel as it is of good omen. With the Bishops—the 
Church’s natural leaders—heading and guiding the defence, Church- 
men should be able to present a bold front to the enemy. They are 
fully strong enough numerically and morally to fight the battle, 
whatever forces be brought to bear against them. Challenged to 
do one of two things—either to submit to Puritan tyranny or to 
suffer the consequences—they may well recall, both for their own 
benefit and for that of others, the medieval story of the Knight who 
had presumed to refuse compliance with his King’s arbitrary order to 
depart forthwith. ‘Sir Knight,’ said the King, ‘choose one of two 
things: you shall either go or hang.’ ‘Sire,’ replied the knight, ‘I 
will not choose, for I will neither go nor hang.’ 

GEORGE ARTHUR. 


7 Dr. Wickham Legg, in Some Principles and Services of the Prayer Book, 
pp. 130, 131 

® By way of illustration reference may be made to the strenuous efforts put forth 
on behalf of this movement at the last Church Congress, to the protests of advanced 
High Churchmen like Mr. C. F. G. Turner, Mr. Lacey, and Mr. H. E. Hall, and 
especially to Provost Staley’s Hierurgia Anglicana and to Mr. Percy Dearmer’s 
already popular Parson’s Handbook. 





AN APPEAL TO THE DEAN 
AND CANONS OF WESTMINSTER 


Is the English Church about, within the near future, to re-state its 
doctrine? Probably not. The conservative and opposing forces 
are too many, too compact, too alert, too belligerent. Yet a re- 
statement of doctrine, in the future rather more remote, is, with 
equal probability, inevitable, is certainly desirable, is perhaps the 
awaited medicine which may rescue our Anglican Christianity from 
mental inanition, debility, even, it might be, decay. The eighteenth 
century for us was Evangelical ; the nineteenth was Sacramental ; the 
twentieth, completing not conflicting, must be Liberal. What, then, 
is to be done? Re-statement, we say, is sooner or later in- 
dispensable ; re-statement, we say, is at present impossible; what, 
then, are we to do about re-statement ? Prepare for it. 

To prepare for re-statement is to divert attention from the 
questionable to the unquestionable ; to change the stress and strain 
of doctrine, laying the weight upon the appropriate and immovable 
supports; to underline the right parts, not the wrong parts, in the 
Christian story ; to reform the emphasis of theology. 

‘He descended into Hell.’ Look at Albrecht Diirer’s famous 
engraving in the series of the Large Passion, dated 1510, woodcut 
B. 14, in the British Museum. Hell is a place, an underground 
building with arches, through one of which shine flames of fire. Here 
the children of men before the Christian era had been incarcerated. 
Our Saviour in the foreground, one of Diirer’s beautiful four-pointed 
halos around His head, is kneeling at an open doorway which leads 
out of the prison-house, whence with delivering grip He is handing 
into safety a captive patriarch. Already saved and standing by are 
Adam, aged and venerable, holding in his right hand the apple, 
means of his fall, in his left hand the Cross, means of his redemption, 
and Eve, and others of the elect of old. From an oblong window 
above the door, a hideous, unnatural beast, representing the Devil, 
malignly thrusts at our Lord with a broken, jagged spear, en- 
deavouring to thwart Him in His merciful pursuit. Flitting above 
the Devil’s foul head is another offensive creature, horned, winged, 
bellicose, blowing a trumpet of alarm or defiance. Diirer thus 
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beat out upon the anvil of his genius the thoughts of his time.' 
The localisation of immense spiritual objects, the materialism, the 
familiarities, the naive and terrene objectivity, the categories of 
time and space so artlessly exported behind the veil—all this is the 
apt pictorial language in which the men of Nuremberg of the year 
1510, if speak they must, must speak. Turn to Bishop Westcott 
expounding for us this article of the Creed at Peterborough in the 
summer of the year 1880: 

He descended into Heil, that is, into Hades, into the common abode of departed 
spirits and not into the place of punishment of the guilty. . . . His soul passed 
into that state on which we conceive that our souls shall enter... . We cannot 
be where He has not been. . . . It carries light into the tomb. But more than 
this we cannot say confidently on a mystery where our thought fails and Scripture 
is silent. The stirring pictures which early Christian fancy drew of Christ’s entry 
into the prison-house of death to proclaim His victory and lead away the ancient 
saints as partners of His triumph; or again to announce the Gospel to those who 
had not heard it, rest on too precarious a foundation to claim general acceptance. 
We are sure that the fruits of Christ's work are available for every man: we are 
sure that He crowned every act of faith in patriarch or king or prophet or saint 


with perfect joy: but how and when we know not, and, as far as appears, we 
have no faculty for knowing. 


What a shifting of emphasis since Diirer’s day! away from detail 
towards generality, from mode to fact! The particulars have 
vanished. Stonework and mortar, archways and the licking tongues 
of flame, solid flesh and toothed devil dissolve, and, faded and 
insubstantial, leave behind the spiritual truth which they had 
sensibly projected. Such power for vitality, for amendment, for 
development of doctrine lies in reform of emphasis. 

The Dean and Chapter of Westminster have fractured the 
Athanasian Hymn.’ It is a bold withdrawal of stress from doctrinal 
menaces which, as they read in our English version, have become 
insufferable, and whose periodic recital is an object lesson, mis- 
chievous beyond all computation, in sacred insincerity. Ah! it 
goes against the grain in some of us thus to indict sections of a 
revered Christian Confession, of a great inherited utterance, which 
Keble could designate ‘Creed of the Saints, and Anthem of the 
Blest.’ Yet the indictment is true. 

The immorality of the recital of those minatory clauses lies in 


this: they profess precisely what we do not believe. (1) Here is 
what we believe : 


? The picture is said to have been suggested by the Gospel of Nicodemus, but 
the artist’s imaginations are fitted to his age. 

2 The exact facts are there. The Apostles’ Creed is sung in place of the Atha- 
nasian Creed. This is an old and frequent breach of rubric. But the substance of 
the Athanasian Creed is afterwards sung as an anthem. Such an anthem is, of 
course, in itself wholly legal. The Dean, as Ordinary, is alone responsible for this 


change; but there is good reason for believing that he has the sympathy of his 
Canons, they having raised no protest. 
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God [says F, W. Faber] is infinitely merciful to every soul, and no one ever 

has been, or ever can be, lost by surprise or trapped in his ignorance ; and, as to 
those who may be lost, I confidently believe that our Heavenly Father threw His 
arms round each created spirit, and looked it full in the face with bright eyes of 
love, in the darkness of its mortal life, and that of its own deliberate will it would 
not have Him. 
That is what we really believe. (2) Here is what we say we believe : 
‘Everyone who does not keep whole and undefiled the Catholic 
Faith, as elaborated in the Creed of St. Athanasius, shall without 
doubt perish everlastingly.’ Theologians, on harmony bent, per- 
suade themselves that they reconcile those two irreconcilable lines of 
thought. They do not persuade other persons. To plain people 
the effort is futile and unpleasant. To plain people the commina- 
tions of this Symbol are beyond the reach of denial or abatement, 
are frowning, desolating, incredible verdicts of damnation. 

The Dean and Canons’ purgative action is doubly justified. (1) 
There is rubrical looseness all round. Only because this disobedience 
at Westminster is novel does it catch the eye amid the luxuriant 
growth of its companion and senior insubordinations. It is irration- 
ality, at a high temperature, that extreme High Churchmen and 
extreme Low Churchmen should wring shocked hands when they see 
their own rubrical ethics achieve the flattery of imitation. You 
reply: Many wrongs do not make a right. They do not. But as 
judge-made law interprets statute law, so, in Church affairs, ecclesi- 
astical consensus delimits the frontiers of documentary obligation. 
And this particular liturgical licence pales in moral demerit before 
that alternative sin—that the clergy and the congregation of the 
faithful, with the utmost solemnity and decision, faced eastwards 
towards Jerusalem, should proclaim before God and the angels appal- 
ling judgments which, as the words stand, no person present believes 
to be true. That rubrical revolt is a light offence which casts out 
this mortal impiety. Venial is the trespass which a fireman may 
commit as he runs to snatch occupants of the burning house from 
suffocation. (2) Great reforms have sometimes grown from such 
audacious seed. The burning of the Papal Bull at Wittenberg was 
a considerable rubrical impropriety. It is difficult to read Tract XC. 
without perceiving that the same spirit of enfranchisement from the 
letter was harnessed into the service of the Oxford Movement. And 
now, too, some of us who believe that the English Church, entering 
the twentieth century, has her foot on new developments, dimly sees 
about her future path grander and more vital messages and mean- 
ings which she yearns to make her own and to deliver to this sterling 
English people—now, in this step at Westminster, we note a liberat- 
ing sign. The justification of civil rebellion is said to be success. 
Success may justify this bold, forbidden, commendable act. 

Other things may follow, we say. That two other things may 
follow is the motive of this appeal. 

(1) This act at Westminster should be a beginning : a beginning 
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of the expansive movement of the English Church in the twentieth 
century. The Dean and Canons of Westminster are in a singular 
position—central, authoritative, historic. They, unlike scattered 
and lonely Liberal Churchbmen about the land, can evoke and marshal 
the larger sympathies, the intellectual inquietudes and desires, the 
beating, bounding spiritual presentiments of many thoughtful 
Anglicans. For instance, the Dean or a Canon there could, in- 
formally and in his private capacity, summon to Westminster a 
convention of representatives among the many English Churchmen 
who more or less falteringly cherish in isolation those dreams for 
the days ahead. The English Church Union has been, perhaps, 
the heart of the later High Church activities. A nucleus of 
earnest Broad Churchmen might, by inherent attraction, gather into 
unlooked-for shape, cohesion, power the surrounding and diffused 
Liberal atoms. An agent in each diocese mustering there the 
dispersed units; an assembly for, at first, a day at Westminster; 
an early morning service of Holy Communion and sermon in 
St. Margaret’s; three sessions, in morning, afternoon, evening, 
for discussion and prayer; common meals during the day, to the 
accompaniment of the read words of some master mind in the things 
of the soul—and the customarily faint and disunited Broad Church- 
men would go back to their separate homes having tasted the might 
of fellowship, and having seen generated from the concussions of 
intercourse sparks of hope, even, it might be, of sublime vision, 
for the spread of Christ’s Kingdom in their native land. 

(2) Will the Dean and Canons forgive a plain London vicar if he 
importunately begs, should this policy at all obtain, that they breathe 
into it from the first the breath of devotion? Mr. Milburn offers wise 
advice in his notable little book, A Study of Modern Anglicanism : 

If Liberalism is undevotional, it will tend to be negative... . There is a lack, 
or an apparent lack, of reverence and devotion among Liberals which seems to be 
the cause of that flippant irreligious tone so common among them. They do not 


speak or write worthily. . . . They do not seem to think or write or speak as in 
the presence of God. 


That is to invite for their efforts intrinsic sterility. The great 
fruitful movements—Monastic or Mystic, Franciscan, Lutheran, or 
Jesuit, Laudian or Puritan, Wesleyan or Tractarian—have been 
steeped at their source in communion with the Unseen. The New 
Light and New Learning, in which Liberals claim to be proficient, 
await this supreme and recreating process. Toute vérité nue et crue 
n'a pas assez passé par ’G@me. The Liberal Churchmanship which 
can win, which can triumphant ride and have the world at will, will 
be born amid the devotional deeps. ‘Erant autem perseverantes 
in doctrina Apostolorum, et communicatione fractionis panis, et 
orationibus.’ 


HusertT HANDLEY. 





EUROPE AND SOUTH AMERICA 


THE closing years of the nineteenth century differ so entirely from 
the rest of that era that we must look to them rather than to the 
earlier decades to find the trend of the policy of the great European 
Powers for the future. The early years of the past century belong 
in a great measure to history, and recall the past rather than indicate 
the future ; and though we can hardly hope that the year 2000 will 
dawn without another great Continental convulsion, it seems probable 
that this struggle will have been brought about—not, as in the past, 
by dynastic or personal ambitions, but by the conflicting interests of 
peoples seeking outlet in some distant quarter. This is the new 
situation with which we commence the present century. Although 
the expansion of Europe is no new thing, the rapidity with which the 
vast African continent has been annexed is probably one of the most 
striking events in the history of mankind, and will always remain as 
the most permanent monument to European energy in the nine- 
teenth century. Great tracts of country which within the memory 
of living men were as desolate and inaccessible as the poles; great 
areas which, even at the present day, no white man has traversed, 
are now the possessions of Europe. England, France, Germany, 
Belgium, have with varying successes and in different degrees 
prosecuted their conquests; so that with the exception of Abyssinia, 
whose inhabitants have proved themselves formidable, and Morocco, 
whose proximity to Europe has been a protection, there is hardly a 
territory which does not, at least in name and upon the map, 
acknowledge the supremacy of a European conqueror or colonising 
Power. The work of government, of colonisation, and the opening 
of the country to commerce remains; but the days of empire- 
building, in the sense of the acquiring of new territory, are practically 
at anend. And though it is, of course, possible that the collapse of 
some Power may effect redistribution, or that some internal African 
revolution may dislodge a Colonial Government, it is evident that the 
land-hunger which has been so prominent a feature of recent times 
has resulted in the exhaustion of the supply of possible African 
possessions. In so far as we ourselves are concerned we have been 
so fortunate in the race for African empire, have acquired such large 
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and valuable possessions, and must shortly be engaged in so great a 
colonial experiment, that we can afford to rest content and watch 
the progress of events. But all have not been so fortunate. And to 
study the possibilities of the fature we must view the present, not 
from a British, but from a Continental standpoint ; must remember 
that the African territories of many Continental Powers are either 
insufficient or unsuited to colonisation ; and keep before our eyes the 
great incentive which has already produced the extraordinarily rapid 
expansion of Europe. The partition of Africa has been brought 
about not solely by the desire of present empire, but by the 
knowledge of the Powers that what they left would he seized upon 
by others ; and that, once secured, it would not again be offered in the 
market. And if this view was for a time neglected, the events of 
recent years have been an object-lesson of the results of this neglect. 
The African market is now practically closed—not to be opened 
again without alife-and-death struggle in Europe. And those Powers 
which within the next few decades have not established such 
colonies as they may require elsewhere must face this struggle 
or go without. 

If the object of empire is simply to secure trade, to boast of 
a vast and conquered population, or to enjoy the pride of world-maps 
coloured with the emblematic paint-box of the conqueror, the Far 
East must be the next scene of activity. But if a saner imperialism 
dictates the future, it must be recognised that a sphere which is 
already thickly populated, and in which so small a proportion of the 
surplus population of the future can find permanent employment, 
hardly offers an adequate compensation for an effort which cannot at 
present be calculated. Recent events in China, which have shown 
the jealousy existing amongst the Powers, and which at the same 
time have filled Europe with the fear ofa Chinese national movement, 
have not encouraged European democracies to urge their Govern- 
ments upon a career of conquest ; and though Russia may advance 
upon her north-eastern and Persian frontiers, it does not seem that 
the East can present any great attractions to a Western Power in 
search of a second home for her children across the seas. 

A war of conquest for the purpose of colonisation is, of course, im- 
possible in Europe; and thus it appears that though here and there 
some savage or decaying State may be added to the possessions of 
the Western Powers, there is no likelihood of any repetition of the 
recent events in Africa in any of the three continents of the Old 
World. 

_ To argue that as the difficulties of colonial expansion are thus 
increased, the desire for such expansion is likely to abate, is to over- 
look the cause of this extraordinary movement. As the supply of 
unoccupied territory suitable for colonisation decreases, it will become 
increasingly apparent, not only that, if an empire is to be founded, 
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no time is to be lost, but that the price at which a people can 
afford to acquire such territory has risen. The increasing pressure 
of European populations, the race for trade, and the natural desire 
for national aggrandisement, must be powerful factors, and the policy 
of ‘ Now or never’ must soon be the watchword of several European 
Chanceileries, We have seen that the Old World offers few attrac- 
tions ; there remains only the New. 

If the New World is indeed to be the centre of interest and the 
scene of expansion during the twentieth century, it may be worth 
while to review the present position, and examine some portions of 
the American continent. The presence of the United States bulks 
so largely in this consideration that it is difficult to obtain a clear 
view of the actual situation. If we may for a moment leave this 
great force out of the account, only to return to the consideration of 
the full problem later, we shall at least have obtained some idea of 
the possibilities of the case. 

First, what are the conditions which a European Power seeking 
for new colonies would desire? The territory must have a healthy 
climate, in which the colonists can live and multiply ; the land must 
be fertile ; and its inhabitants should not offer too serious a resistance 
or continue their resistance for a protracted period. That the 
Anglo-Saxon peoples at least are willing to undertake conquests 
where these two last conditions are absent has been shown both in 
South Africa and the Philippines. As the demand for expansion 
increases, as it inevitably must, it is probable that other nations will 
be willing to undertake far heavier tasks ; and if the countries which 
they purpose to possess are not only suitable for colonisation, but of 
extraordinary richness and importance, they would consider it worth 
their while to make very heavy sacrifices. 

Such countries which—as we have for the moment excluded the 
influence of the United States—are practically at the mercy of any 
enterprising nation are to be found in Central America, and include 
the four republics of San Salvador, Honduras, Nicaragua, and Costa 
Rica. 

The total area of these four republics is some 120,000 square 
miles, or about three times the size of the Orange River Colony ; 
whilst the population, of which a great proportion is Indian or half- 
breed, is under 2,000,000. The climate varies from tropical heat, 
upon the narrow belt of low coast-line, through all variations of 
temperature to the mild and healthy uplands of the interior; so that 
practically all kinds of agriculture can be carried on. The mineral 
wealth of these almost entirely undeveloped countries is great and 
varied, and includes gold, silver, iron, coal, copper, platinum, 
zine, tin, and quicksilver. 

Founded with high hopes of greatness and prosperity, released 
from the hold of Spain, and supported by enthusiastic sentiment, the 
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history of these republics is one of squalid discontent and failure. 
Their idle populations have neglected every opportunity of profit, so 
that the agricultural and mineral wealth of their lands remains 
entirely untouched and undeveloped. The corruption and inefficiency 
of their Governments have imposed a grievous burden on the foreign 
trader ; and the perpetual revolutions in which the inhabitants engage, 
and which still further retard the progress of their country, are a sign 
rather of the degeneracy of the natives than an indication of a desire 
for improvement. That it is possible that a new order of govern- 
ment may arise is shown by the comparative stability of Guatemala 
and the present prosperity and tranquillity of Mexico. But no man 
has yet arisen to perform these good offices for the four remaining 
republics, and we have no indications that such a time is at hand. 
To visit these countries is to despair of any internal regeneration ; 
and as the traveller listens to the details of their politics, views the 
anarchy which follows upon the constant changes of government, 
or, crossing their borders, watches the ex-Presidents of the various 
States—the greater part of whom have both gained and lost their 
posts amidst bloodshed and intrigue, and who under the friendly 
flag of a neighbour are awaiting another favourable opportunity for 
adventure—he feels that a condition of affairs so savage and pre- 
posterous cannot continue for long, and that the time must soon 
come when some stronger Power must step in and open the produce 
of these rich lands for the benefit of mankind. If it be true that 
the supply of available territory is now nearly exhausted, and that 
the need for immediate expansion is great if the nations are to over- 
flow under their own flags in foreign parts, we have here a territory 
which, in so far as we have at present examined the problem, presents” 
great temptations. And it may even be hazarded that these tempta- 
tions do not stop only at Central America. The actual conquest and 
administration of Central America present no great difficulty to any 
nation willing to undertake the trouble and expense. But below 
the Isthmus of Panama there remains a vast and almost equally 
derelict territory of equal richness, which, although more difficult to 
subdue, is so vastly larger that it might well repay a war. The 
territories of Venezuela appear to have, at least in our imagination at 
the moment, a peculiar attraction for Continental empire-builders : 
and when we remember that the combined republics of Venezuela 
and Colombia are about eighteen times the size of the Orange River 
Colony ; that although presenting a serious military problem to an 
invader, the Governments of these countries are but little superior 
to those of Central America ; that the rural inhabitants of the interior 
are very little civilised ; and that the insolvency of Venezuela is a per- 
petual irritant to its creditors, it is hardly too much to suppose that 
the possibility of carving a colony out of this immense and fertile 
area may be sometimes considered as feasible. 3 
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So far we have been dealing with but half the question. The veto 
of the Monroe doctrine has until now guarded these countries from 
foreign aggression, but it must be remembered that it has guarded 
them at a time when the world offered many opportunities for 
colonisation in other quarters. That period is drawing to a close: 
and if the balance of fighting power is not very materially altered, it 
can hardly be expected that any formula or opinion will protect them 
for long. If any Power is tempted towards a policy of aggression 
entailing war with the United States, it is certain that that Power 
will not be Great Britain. Our interests and inclinations lead us to 
a policy of friendship; we are not in any urgent need of territory ; 
and in case at any future time the mutual feelings of both States 
should alter, and any grave cause of difference should appear, we 
must remember that, though we are the greatest Sea Power, by a 
curious paradox we are the only European nation which could receive 
the full force of American retaliation. The three thousand miles of 
undefended Canadian frontier are the weakest spot in our imperial 
defences, and one that seems to be curiously neglected by those 
stategists who seek for the right centres of our military distribution. 

But though it is certain that we do not covet any of these 
countries, the century will not be far advanced before it becomes 
plain that all other nations are not so modest. Although a war with 
the United States would be a very serious undertaking for a Con- 
tinental Power, it is doubtful if at the present time it would be so 
serious an undertaking as a war with England. In such a struggle, 
though Germany might by some unforeseen circumstance secure our 
overthrow, and thus obtain some considerable satisfaction, she would 
still be far from having subdued our colonies. And if the fortune of 
war did not favour her, she would run the risk of the blockade of her 
ports and the loss of her commerce. If the object of her struggle 
with America was to obtain possession of some of the tempting 
republics, she would be faced with no very serious obstacles in sub- 
duing them, supposing her to have been victorious at sea; whilst in 
the case of an early defeat she would suffer far less from a fleet 
whose base was 3,000 miles away than from one whose striking 
distance was only some three hundred. To embroil Great Britain 
and America sufficiently to prevent the active intervention of the 
British fleet is possibly not beyond the power of German diplomacy. 

It may be objected that the world is sufficiently full of present 
complications, without looking ahead to attempt to foreshadow those 
of the future. But are we to believe that the great movement 
which we have witnessed has abruptly ended? There is certainly 
no justification for such an opinion. And it can hardly be imagined 
that because England and Russia have now room in which to expand 
for many generations, other European nations equally desirous of 
expansion are likely to remain content. 
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That these nations will long hesitate before being driven to so 
great a struggle as the founding of great new colonies would now 
entail is certain. But as the problem of population begins to press 
upon Europe some outlet must be found; and unless the United 
States throws aside its present policy of protection without responsi- 
bility, and by securing control of its weak and mischievous neigh- 
bours launches into a sphere of activity whose effect is as yet 
incalculable, it is certain that some other Power will ultimately 
seize upon this last undeveloped continent. In either case equatorial 
America must be to the twentieth century what Africa was to the 
nineteenth. 


SomMERS SOMERSET. 





SOUTH AMERICAN REPUBLICS AND 
THE MONROE DOCTRINE 


A FEW months ago a lecturer on the Monroe doctrine, in answer to a 
question whether it was a part of international law, replied that the 
person who said that it was did not understand what international 
law was. It would be rash to answer so to-day. To be sure, it is 
impossible to say with confidence when a principle or policy, long 
contested, at last obtains such an amount of assent that it may be 
taken to be a part of that necessarily somewhat loose and mutable 
body of usages known as international law. The answer is still more 
uncertain when expositors of international law write in one strain, 
and the action of governments is conceived in another; which has 
been true of the history of this doctrine. It has, however, long been 
manifest that the people of the United States have found in the 
so-called doctrine a basis of a foreign policy; that ‘the fatalism of 
the multitude’ has settled upon the phrase; that the United States 
Government are ready to fight for the doctrine, and that no European 
States are prepared to fight against it. As to their assent, one or 
two of them may perhaps say, Coactus volui. Assent has been 
given, nevertheless, by some of them—by this country, certainly 
and readily. Here it is regarded as an acceptance of the status quo; 
and there perhaps are fewer dissentients from it than in the United 
States. The late Mr. Tilden said that the Monroe doctrine would be 
a good thing if one only knew what it meant; he expressed the 
distrust of many of his countrymen with respect to a doctrine which 
has experienced so many modifications in obedience to passing 
exigencies, and lends itself so readily to ambitious schemes.\ Not 
a few American publicists oppose it because they see in it 4n excuse 
for expansion and a probable cause of entanglement in quarrels with 
which the country has no concern. The doctrine finds favour in 
Canada. One of the members of the present Government of the 
Dominion has lately spoken of it as a guarantee of freedom. 
‘British statesmen approve of it,’ said Sir Frederick Borden the 
other day. ‘Canada knows what it means, and believes it in every 
form.’ No doubt the majority of German publicists are opposed to 
it. They do not admit the justice or reasonableness of the doctrine, 
587 
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or the fact that it has obtained general assent. An ‘empty preten- 
sion’ is Professor Adolph Wagner’s description of it. Nowhere is 
the doctrine more acceptable, nowhere was it earlier received, 
nowhere has it been more consistently upheld, than among the 
South American Republics. President Monroe’s words as soon as 
uttered were hailed as giving them in their precarious infancy 
a security against aggression. They might not prize it so much 
as Bolivar’s foreign legion and the volunteers who came from 
Europe to fight against Spain. But from the first they recognised 
its value to them. It is true that, to the disappointment of some 
American statesmen, nothing was done at the Congress of Panama 
to give effect to the doctrine. It has been sometimes forgotten, and 
there have never been wanting protests when it was interpreted 
[se nvelving a protectorate or suzerainty by the United States.\\ But, 
n the whole, these republics have esteemed the Monroe doctrine 
as the charter of their liberties. Many promising attempts to unite 
among themselves have failed. Bolivar’s idea of the United States 
of South America is still as far from being realised as ever. There 
are often signs of jealousy and fear of their powerful neighbours. 
The Pan-American Congress, from which Mr. Blaine hoped so much, 
was a failure. {These republics would have nothing to do with pro- 
posals for an American Zollverein.\ They recognised that their 
interests as producers of raw materials and purchasers of machinery 
and manufactured articles were not the same as those of the United 
States. They do not understand the Monroe doctrine as meaning 
in its ultimate development America for the North Americans, the 
creation of a form of protectorate, or as having an ‘ exclusively North 
American character.’* But they prize it as the best security against 
foreign interference. As one of the latest authoritative statements 
on the subject may be quoted the words of President Diaz in his 
message of the Ist of April 1896 : 
The Mexican Government cannot but declare its partiality for a doctrine which 
condemns as criminal any attack on the part of the monarchs of Europe against 


the republics of America, against the independent nations of this continent, now 
all subject to a popular form of government. 


He added these words : 


Each one of those republics ought, by means of a declaration like that of 
President Monroe, to proclaim that every attack on the part of a foreign Power, 
with the view of curtailing the territory or the independence of, or of altering the 
institutions of, any one of the republics of America, would be considered by the 
nation making the declaration as an attack on itself, provided that the nation 
directly attacked or threatened in such manner bespoke the aid of the other 
nations opportunely. In this manner the doctrine now called by the name of 
Monroe would become the doctrine of America in the fullest sense of the word, 
and, though originating in the United States, would belong to the international 
law of the continent.? 





! The phrase is taken from Zumeta’s El Continente enfermo, p. 9. 
? 89 State Papers, pp. 230, 231. 
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I have found among the most thoughtful of the publicists of 
South America a belief that the policy has been a gain to the world, 
at all events a check to rapacity of which their countries would 
have been the victims. A sure instinct has guided them in their 
approval of the Monroe doctrine. But for it there would have 
been, it is probable, long before this a series of expeditions such 
as that which terminated in the capitulation of Monte Video, or 
that adventure, the closing scenes of which were the fusillade at 
Queretaro, and the long years of reason-stricken widowhood. There 
would have always been plenty of opportunities for intervention, 
which, it may be assumed, would have passed through the usual 
stages of military occupation, protectorate, conquest. Successive 
revolutions in almost all these States; frequent wars, often about 
trivial matters; the insolvency of several of the republics ; corrup- 
tion in their courts and denial of justice to foreigners; wrongs 
inflicted on Europeans in the conflicts between rebels and Govern- 
ment troops; the growth in most of the chief towns of a European 
population superior in intelligence and enterprise to the natives, 
among whom they refused to be absorbed; a large amount of 
foreign capital sunk in these States—all these circumstances would 
have given an opening to ambitious: European Powers. Long ago 
there might have been a scramble for South America, such as there 
has been for Africa. The State Papers are full of the records of the 
quarrels between this country and these republics. In recent years 
Venezuela has been particularly often in collision with European 
States. Not a year passes without claims for compensation being 
presented to her or some neighbouring republic by a European 
Power. A vessel is seized and her crew thrown into a noisome 
dungeon ; a patriotic mob hustles and maltreats sailors on shore; a 
forced loan is exacted from a European bank or foreign merchants ; 
the property of a British or German subject is requisitioned by a 
needy rebel general ; dues have Been paid to the rebels; they are 
demanded again by the legitimate government, which declines to 
acknowledge the prior payment. It is an old story with Venezuela. 
She has long been on the black list of every Foreign Office. We 
have been at loggerheads with her again and again. Great Britain 
has had many diplomatic difficulties with all of these republics ; the 
United States have had more. Then, too, many of these States have 
been defaulters. Honduras and Costa Rica have been conspicuous 
among bankrupt States. These facts would have brought about 
intervention which might not have been confined to pacific blockades, 
or the seizure of ships of war, or occasional bombardments, but 
developing by familiar stages into occupation and conquest, if there 
had not been the risk of a collision with the United States. Only 
the Monroe doctrine has barred the way. 

That is the first part of what is called ‘The Spanish-American 
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Polity ’ or ‘Spanish-American Public Law.’ The second article in 
that polity needs explanation. |Ever since they existed these 
republics have been giving an opening for diplomatic intervention 
on behalf of aggrieved Europeans; and for years they have been 
protesting against such interference. It has been a standing 
grievance against European Powers. To exclude such interference 
in all forms and to put an end to what is regarded as a serious abuse 
is one of the chief aims of ‘ Spanish-American Public Law.’ Those 
who would study the subject fully will find the materials in the 
discursive pages of the six volumes of Seijas’s El Derecho Hispano- 
Ameericano.* I mention here only a few incidents in a long struggle 
for freedom from interference. Just before the meeting of the 
Pan-American Congress at Washington in 1889, there had been many 
controversies of the usual kind’ with foreign States; and the whole 
matter of the position of foreign residents was then discussed. The 
republics took high ground. They were indignant at the constant 
interference of European Ministers and Consuls in domestic affairs. 
The report expressive of their views said : 


The committee gladly recognise that the Christian, liberal and humane principle 
is that the foreigners should not be inferior to the native in the exercise and 
enjoyment of all and each of the civil rights, but it cannot understand that the 
foreigner should enjoy consideration, prerogatives, or privileges denied to the native. 
It repels openly any restrictions which place the foreigner in a condition inferior 
to that vouchsafed by the law to the native, but it likewise repels the pretension 
that the foreigner should be superior to the native; that he should be a perpetual 
menace to the territory whose protection he seeks and whose advantage he enjoys; 
that recourse to a foreign sovereignty should serve as a means of self-advancement 
whenever improper demands are not satisfied. None of the progress of modern 
civilisation is unknown to the republics of America. Granting foreigners the same 
rights, neither less nor more, that the native enjoys, they do all they can and 
should do. And if these rights are not enough, and if they are not found to be 
sufficiently guarded and to be placed beyond the pale of abuse; if there is danger 
that abuses will sometimes be committed, as there is danger of earthquakes, 
floods, epidemics, revolutions, and other misfortunes, the foreigner should have 
considered it all before deciding to live in the country where he may run such 
risks... .. Ifthe government is not responsible to its citizens for damages caused 
by insurgents or rebels, neither will it be responsible to foreigners; and vice versa. 
If the natives had any protection against the decision and practice of the Courts, 
the same rights should be given to foreigners. 


The United States’ representative totally dissented from the 
theory, that forced loans were to be regarded in the same light as 
earthquakes—a theory convenient for those who propounded it; one 
which assumed that what the native always got from his government 
was substantial justice. 


° R. F. Seijas’s Zl Derecho Internacional Hispano-Americano, Caracas, 1884, 
published under the auspices of General Joaquin Crespo, constitutional President of 
the United States of Venezuela. 
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Under such a theory, what guarantee has the foreigner against a forced loan to 
which a native subject may have been obliged patriotically to submit? Take the 
case of the foreigner bondholders, furnishing to the Government invaluable assis- 
tance at critical times when the debt is neither denied nor repudiated, but simply and 
persistently left unpaid. Has any Government hesitated to protect by diplomatic 
claims the interests of subjects, which no foreigner can enforce in the court of his 
debtor? Take the case where the persons and property of foreigners have not 
received the protection to which their relation with the native Government 
entitles them. Is it conceivable that so great a departure from ancient usage 
and recognised international law would be accepted ? 


The American representative was alone in his objections, the 
votes being fifteen to one, the representatives of Nicaragua, Peru, 
Guatemala, Colombia, Argentine, Costa Rica, Paraguay, Brazil, 
Honduras, Mexico, Bolivia, Venezuela, Chili, Salvador, Ecuador, 
voting against him. 

They were carrying out a policy which they have always upheld, 
for these republics have indeed paid indemnities under pressure, but 
they have never ceased to protest against such interference. They 
have also endeavoured by a series of treaties to exclude what they 
believed to be a dangerous influence. What is known as the ‘clause 
Tirresponsabilité’ or the clause compromissoire, figures in many 
treaties. An illustration of this is the treaty with France of 1886, 
which re-established diplomatic relations which had been interrupted 
since 1881.* 

Article 11: Les parties contractantes, animées du désir d’éviter tout ce qui 
pourrait troubler leurs relations amicales, conviennent que leurs représentants 
diplomatiques n’interviendront point officiellement, si ce n’est pour obtenir un 
arrangement amical,au sujet des réclamations ou plaintes des particuliers concer- 
nant des affaires qui sont du ressort de la justice civile ou pénale et qui seront déja 
soumises aux tribunaux de pays, 4 moins qu'il ne s’agisse de déni de justice, de retards 
en justice, contraires 4 l’usage ou 4 la loi, ou de la non-exécution d’un jugement 
ayant l’autorité de chose jugée, ou, enfin, de cas dans lesquels, malgré |’épuisement 
des moyens légaux fournis par la loi, il y a violation évidente des traités existant 
entre les deux parties contractantes, ou des régles du droit international tant 
public que privé, &c. 


In the many treaties of commerce between these republics and 
European States between 1884 and 1896, the former were careful to 
insert clauses compromissoires in some form.’ Thus, in the treaty 
between Italy and Colombia of 1892, it is stipulated : 

Tl Governo italiano non terra responsabile il Governo colombiano, salvo in casi 


di constata colpa o negligenza da parte della autorité di Colombia o dei loro agenti, 
dei prejudizi sofferti, in tempo d’ insurrezione o di guerra civile, &c. 


The republics have been unable to obtain similar exemption in 
their treaties with certain countries, such, for example, as the United 


* Stoerk’s Recueil, 2 Sér., 15, p. 840. 

5 Ibid. 22, p. 308. See also the treaty with Belgium and Mexico, 1898 (23, p. 
69), and remarks in Revue Générale de Droit International, 1, 171, on the clause 
compromissoire. 
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States.° But almost all of them attempt to limit their liability. The 
jurists and publicists of South America often speak of a Spanish- 
American public law, a special jurisprudence: ‘ which corresponds to 
and satisfies the special aspirations and necessities of these countries ’ 
(Seijas, i. 509).?_ The corner-stone of the so-called American public 
law is exemption from diplomatic interference. The republics have 
been unable to give effect to their contention ; and there have been 
many mixed commissions to settle such claims. Again and again they 
have been compelled to indemnify the subjects of foreign Powers. 
But they have never failed to protest against treatment which they 
conceive to be an affront to them as civilised and sovereign Powers. 
In the recent note to the United States the Argentine Government 
reiterates this contention.® 

Few parts of international law are more obscure than that 
relating to the position of foreigners in countries in which they are 
resident. The obscurity is especially great as to countries not in a 
state of barbarism or subject to capitulations, but boasting of a high 
order of civilisation and claiming equality with the States of Europe. 
Most Governments—I might say notably our own—appear to be 
anxious to formulate no rules which may bind them to far-reaching 
unforeseen consequences, and are solicitous to reserve full discretion 
in dealing with each question as it arises. In coming to a decision 
in any case they have been careful not to pledge themselves to do 
likewise on a similar occasion. Some general principles, however, 
are gradually emerging from the many controversies in recent years 
on the subject. The many mixed commissions which have sat 
during the last half-century to determine claims against these 
republics have helped to build up certain principles. {One of them 
is that a foreigner who settles in Venezuela or the Argentine is 
entitled to be treated as well as natives, though not better; and that 
discrimination against him gives just cause of complaint on the 
part of his Government. So much is admitted by Calvo, and other 
champions of the republics, who says: 


Les étrangers qui se fixent dans un pays ont au méme titre que ses nationaux 
droit 4 la protection, mais ils ne peuvent prétendre 4 une protection plus étendue.® 





® Article 34 of the treaty between Peru and the United States of 1887 declares 
that ‘ only in case such protection of foreigners should be denied, on account of the 
fact that the claims preferred have not been promptly attended to by the legal 
authorities, or that manifest injustice has been done by such authorities, and after 
all the legal means have been exhausted, then alone shall diplomatic intervention 
take place.’ Stoerk’s Recueil, 2 Sér., 22, p. 72. 

7 «A declarar que los Gobiernos legitimos no reconocen la obligacién de reparar 
daiios y perjuicios inferidos 4 los extranjeros por poderes de hecho, por rebeldes 6 
insurrectos. A igualar al extranjero en el goce de ciertos derechos que son inherentes 
4 todo habitante, pero nunca 4 darle privelegio sobre los ciudadanos’ (47). The 
authorities are collected by Seijas, i. 77. There is sometimes reference to a 
Venezuelan international law, which appears to have marked local peculiarities. 

8 Times, March 18, 1903. * Calvo, 6, 231. 
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If such residents have been maltreated, whether by the orders or 
with the connivance of Governments or not, by their agents or 
by mobs which have got out of control, they are entitled to be 
indemnified. It is also common ground that Governments are 
bound to make compensation for forced loans levied on foreigners in 
normal times, or for acts of violence by their officers or agents. It is 
no excuse for harsh, arbitrary treatment of foreigners that natives 
put up with the same. Let the agents of a Government be remiss 
and stand aside while mobs loot the shops or houses of foreigners. 
It is of course no answer to complaints to say, ‘Such are our ways ; ~_ 
it is the custom of the country.’ Nor will grossly inequitable con- 
duct be condoned because it is covered by municipal law. The 
Government of Colombia in 1885 issued a decree declaring that the 
payment of import duties to the rebel Government would not only 
be no discharge of the liability to the Exchequer of importers, but 
would expose them to an additional import duty of 50 per cent.’® 
The laws of some of the States do not permit release on bail. 
European Governments have always declined to consider such 
legislation as excusing grossly inequitable conduct. Nor will it 
avail a State to say that the form of its government prevents its 
doing justice to the subjects of foreign States. In answer to the 
demands of Italy for indemnity to its subjects who had been lynched 
by the New Orleans mobs in 1891, Mr. Blaine replied that the 
Federal Government could take no cognisance of such matters, 
which were wholly within the purview of the Government of the 
State of Louisiana. That answer was generally deemed unsatisfactory : 
it was contrary to principles which the United States themselves had 
asserted ; and an indemnity was in the end paid." Nor is it denied 
that when the rebels of yesterday have become the legitimate rulers 
of to-day they are responsible for what they did as insurgents. 

To liability for wrongs done to foreigners there are exceptions ; 
many exceptions in the view of these republics. A foreigner settles -~ 
in a district where a government is striving to establish order; he 
goes to a turbulent frontier town ; he lives among savages or rebels ; 
he trades in a district where the Government is making a hard fight 
against anarchy ; he cannot look for the security of the capital. A 
stranger—perhaps a Schlachtenbummiler, some sightseer curious about 
battles-—goes to the scene of military operations, and is maltreated. 
Surely in all these cases Bismarck’s remark is in point: ‘Quand 
vous allez 4 l’étranger, vous le faites 4 vos risques et périls.” 
Foreigners must, it is admitted, put up with what is done in 
consequence of military operations, whether against external or 
domestic enemies. The Austrian and Russian Governments took 


© State Papers, 176, p. 534. 
" See further as to this subject in 34 American Law Review, p. 709. 
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that line with respect to claims which our Government presented on 
behalf of persons who had been injured; and we acquiesced. 

The point at which these republics and European Governments 
have generally come into conflict relates to damage committed in 
putting down insurrections. One and all of these States disclaim 
liability for such acts. That is the view of South American jurists 
such as M. Calvo and M. Torres Caicedo; and it should be added of 
some European jurists, including Geffcken and M. Pradier-Fodéré. 
Calvo expresses his view thus: 


Que le principe d’indemnité et d’intervention diplomatique en faveur des 
étrangers 4 raison des préjudices soufferts dans les cas de guerre civile n’a été et 
n’est admis par aucune nation de l’Europe ou de l’Amérique ; (2) Que les Gouverne- 
ments des nations puissantes qui exercent ou imposent ce prétendu droit 4 l’encontre 
d'états relativement faibles commettent un abus de pouvoir (s. 1297). 


Several of the South American States have passed laws intended 
to exclude this dreaded diplomatic interference. For example, the 
Congress of Ecuador passed in 1888 an enactment that the State 
was not responsible for losses or damages to natives or foreigners 
caused by the enemy in civil or internal war, or in riots, or by the 
Government in its military operations, or in the measures it adopted 
for the restoration of public order, or for the arrest or banishment of 
foreigners, whenever the exigencies of public order require such 
action. 

Article 5. Foreigners who may have filled positions or commissions which sub- 


jected them to the laws and authorities of Ecuador can make no claim for payment 
or indemnity through a diplomatic channel. 


It is almost needless to say that the Diplomatic Corps at Quito 
protested against this legislation. The United States Secretary of 
State denounced it as ‘ subversive of all the principles of international 
law.’ 

Such is the nature of the controversies which have been going on 
for many years, and the outlook is not satisfactory. The Venezuela 
difficulty is, some points of detail excepted, now over. But the 
causes of that difficulty may at any moment return in any of the 
States of Central America, if international controversies are deter- 
mined in the old way. It has been said that there are reasons for 
believing that the turmoil and anarchy which have made up so 
much of the history of these republics may be coming to an end 
even in Central America. There are encouraging facts. Venezuela 
is, it has been remarked, in the condition in which Mexico long was. 
Its name was the equivalent for misgovernment and disorder. It 
was the prey of adventurers and swashbucklers. From 1829 to 
1853 there were forty-eight different forms of government. ‘A 
Mexican loan was the type of financial worthlessness, a Mexican 
general was the type of military dishonour, a Mexican statesman 
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suggested recklessness, inability, and fraud.’ '? ‘The country attained 
even among other Spanish-American republics a pre-eminence of 
national abasement.’ Every civilised State had its grievances unre- 
dressed, its well-founded complaints against the lawless rulers. The | 
lot of foreigners was sometimes intolerable. In the courts they could/ 
not count upon getting justice. They were fleeced in times of peace 
and robbed in times of trouble. For years diplomatic intercourse 
with England and other States was suspended. All was changed 
under the rule of Benito Juarez, a pure Indian, and of Porfirio Diaz, 
also of the same stock. A group of honest men transformed the 
situation. A similar change, it is predicted, will take place 
elsewhere. I have not the local knowledge to analyse the 
causes of the frequency of the revolutions and counter revo- 
lutions, or the insurrections, suddenly breaking out without 
ostensible cause. Some sources of unrest and instability are how- 
ever obvious, and among them these: An abnormal number of 
military officers with no high standard of honour; an educated un- 
employed or half-employed class which in some countries would be 
Nihilists, and which are at the call of specious adventurers ; a system 
of education which exaggerates the gift of the race for rhetoric and 
makes happy phrases do duty for facts; politics and finance closely 
related ; excessive powers lodged in the hands of the President ; false 
ideals among public men ; the attractive memories of the careers of 
brilliant and unscrupulous soldiers, such as Santa Anna and Miranda ; 
the absence of lofty saving examples of patriotism among the founders 
of the republics ; no groundwork of free local institutions ; a heritage 
of traditions and habits from times of despotic rule; natural dis- 
advantages from difficulty of communication, insuperable before the 
days of railways; troubles arising out of ill-defined frontiers. Aris- 
totle’s description of the causes of revolutions at Corinth and in other 
small Greek republics is applicable to the South American States. 
Especially in point are his suggested cures. ‘Above all, every State 
should be so administered and so regulated by law that its magistrates 
cannot possibly make money.’'* I am inclined to think that some of 
the sources of turmoil are drying up. The fate of Balmaceda is a 
warning not yet forgotten to presidents who would be dictators. 
Most of the difficulties which arose out of the principle uti possidetis 
adopted in 1810, in regard to frontiers, have been settled by arbitra- 
tion. The area of permanent disturbance has for some time been 
confined to Central America. The revolutions are fewer, and, as in 
the case of that just settled in Uruguay, are over sooner than they 
were. It is, too, only just to contrast the history of these republics, 
not with that of the stable European countries or the United States, 
but with that of Spain or Portugal during the same time; to com- 
pare their present condition with that which existed while they were 
12 Burke's Life of Benito. Juarez, p. 2. 13 Politics, 5, 8. 
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governed and exploited from Spain. The comparison will redound 
to the credit of most of them. They have overcome difficulties as 
to race which have baffled other countries.‘ If they had many 
quarrels, they have shown a readiness to settle their differences by 
arbitration which is rare among other nations. All these facts may 
be admitted without confidence that the difficulties of the past will 
not recur. 

There is force in the contention that diplomatic pressure often 
exercised in the face of protests on behalf of foreigners with 
grievances, real or imaginary, acts as a solvent of the strength and 
dignity of a Government. A foreigner commits a crime; he is 
prosecuted and convicted. The representative of his country inter- 
poses, and says that the sentence is unjust ; he is released; he then 
claims indemnity for imprisonment. Or a foreigner is killed or 
assaulted ; justice does not advance with the expedition to which 
Europeans are accustomed, or there is a suspicion that the local 
authorities are sheltering the true criminal. The consul lodges a 
protest, and the injured man or his relatives claim compensation, often 
with success. Even if the Governments of these countries were 
naturally stable, their authority would be sapped by their decisions 
being thus overridden. 

To justify such intervention it would seem to be the duty of 
foreign States to observe certain rules which one and all of them have 
in the past been inclined to disregard, and among such rules these : 

(a) To get rid of the obscurity and mystery as to the cases in 
which foreign Governments will interpose ; to drop an official phrase 
which is always used and which tells nothing: ‘It is a matter of 
discretion.’ Thus, to name a crucial point, there might be a clear 
understanding as to whether foreign Governments will aid bondholders 
or State creditors in enforcing their claims. As everyone knows, our 
Government, in common with others, have said that this is entirely a 
matter of discretion.” No doubt the tendency is to draw a marked 
distinction between the claims of such creditors and those of persons 
who have suffered from the violence or injustice of Government 
agents. The former, it is fairly said, took the risk of repudiation 
when they lent money at a high rate of interest. But neither our 
Government nor others have ever clearly explained in what circum- 
stances they will intervene. The air would be cleared by a frank 
statement such as Argentina has asked the United States to join in 
making, that State creditors must look only to the honour of their 
debtors. 

M4 Seijas boasts with some reason: ‘ Que esta raza latino-americana es una raza 
homogénea, que habla un solo idioma, no corrompido en dialectos, que tiene las 
mismas creencias, el] mismo tipo, y unas mismas necessidades y aspiraciones ’ (i. ix.), 

48 Compare Lord Palmerston’s famous circular of 1848 and his declaration to the 


Spanish bondholders|(Hansard, 93, 1298) with the statement of Lord Salisbury to the 
Turkish bondholders, January 6, 1880. 
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(6) Generally to agree and to abide, as to the matters above 
discussed, by certain rules by which all concerned would be guided. 
In regard to one part of the subject, the Institute of International 
Law has lately adopted a set of rules which, though erring on the 
side of over-elaboration, probably express the common understanding 
among lawyers.’ 

(c) To press no claims which have not been as far as possible 
sifted or found good. To support by diplomatic action, and in the 
last resort by force, claims which prima facie are plausible, but 
which have never been examined thoroughly ; to press to the utmost 
demands which may turn out—which according to the experience of 
the many mixed commissions often turn out—to be bad or much 
exaggerated, and which are in the end settled for a small sum :—all 
that has been usual on the part of every European State. It is an 
equivocal course. A Government which supports with all its weight 
private claims is not quite in the position of a solicitor who fairly 
says, ‘It is not my business to verify them; I put them forward for 
what they are worth.’ 

(d) To do away with all pretext for certain recurring 
recriminations and counter-accusations on the part of these republics. 
To name a common complaint, to remove all pretext for the charges, 
true or false, persistently made, that much smuggling has in past 
times been carried on from Trinidad and Curagoa; smuggling en- 
couraged by the additional duty of 30 per cent. on goods coming 
from the former to Venezuela. It is a very old complaint, and there 
may be an element of truth in it. 

(e) To organise beforehand tribunals or mixed commissions, 
permanent or temporary, to which such claims as I have been con- 
sidering should be automatically referred. Many such have been 
formed after disputes have arisen; '’ for example, after the close of 
the Chilian Civil War most of the chief European States established 
such commissions. It is desirable to avoid the necessity of negotia- 
tions by providing for the constitution of such tribunals before 
differences exist. This would be merely generalising provisions to 
be found in several treaties. No countries have shown greater 
readiness to accept arbitration than the South American republics. 
These concessions would not give all that the expositors of ‘ Spanish- 
American law’ demand. But they would help to propitiate national 
pride. They would remove a grievance—for such the constant 
pressure from outside is regarded.’* Perhaps they would be in the 

16 Annuaire, 17, 236. 

‘7 For example, United States and Venezuela, 1885; United States and Chili, 
1892; Great Britain and Chili, 1895. 

18 The Argentine Minister for Foreign Affairs has lately complained to the United 
States authorities of the interference of the American Vice-Consul at Rosario in 


proceedings relating to the murder of an American citizen as contrary to international 
etiquette. 


Vor, LIII—No. 314 RR 
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long run to the advantage of European States. It is safe to predict 
that, after recent experience, they will be much more reluctant 
than before to undertake debt-collecting in South America, which, 
cannot be carried out by the method of occupation continued until 
satisfaction is given and without risk of embroilment with a power- 
ful State. In truth, there must be an end of the old methods of 
pressure ; they will not work if the creditor’s really effective power, 
that of taking possession in the last resort, is gone. In his note to 
Mr. Hay, Dr. Garcia Merou, the Argentine Minister at Washington, 
says rightly : 

The recovery of loans (and the same may be said of indemnities) by military 
methods supposes a territorial occupation to render it effective, and a territorial 
occupation signifies the suppression or subordination of local governments, &c. ; 
such conditions contradict the principles oftentimes proclaimed by the nations of 


America, and especially the Monroe doctrine, to which the Argentine Republic 
signifies its adherence. 


More is needed than forbearance and a common policy by 
European States to prevent the old conflicts and friction. Whether 
as originally stated by President Monroe, as expanded by Presidents 
Polk and Cleveland, or as explained by Captain Mahan, fhe Monroe 
doctrine is an incomplete doctrine by itself, an assertion of power 
without assuming corresponding duties, and, whatever may be said 
to the contrary, a shield to evil-doing, a temptation to failure in 
international obligations. It ceases to be the mere expression 
of force, it rests on a moral basis, only when it is accompanied by 
recognition of responsibilities. The Argentine Government has 
just invited the United States to express themselves clearly on the 
subject. The latter have as usual declined to do so. This is to 
be regretted. It was all very well for Calhoun, when asked to 
state the full consequences of the doctrine, to say, ‘ Every case 
must speak for itself.” But in the course of eighty years light 
should have come. The least that should be done, it is suggested, 
is to co-operate with European States in framing methods of dealing 
fairly and effectively with claims against these republics.} 


JOHN MACDONELL. 





THE ‘HORRIBLE JUMBLE’ OF THE 
IRISH LAND LAWS 


IN an interesting article in a late number of a contemporary periodi- 
cal’ the case of the Indian ryots is discussed with especial reference 
to the question why their condition under British rule should be 
one of increased and ever-increasing impoverishment, notwith- 
standing the anxious efforts of successive Governments for their 
welfare; and what is the determining cause of the somewhat startling 
paradox that the just and systematic rule of the Englishman has 
resulted in a state of things worse—in this respect—than the 
arbitrary and capricious government of the Hindu or the Mughal. 
The answer arrived at by the writer is given in the following re- 
markable words: ‘that deep-rooted tendency which there is in the 
Anglo-Saxon character to Anglicise everything with which it comes 
in contact.’ 

The history of the Land Laws in Ireland presents another notable 
example of the same tendency. 

The horrible jumble in which these laws are now involved, and 
from which we are endeavouring to extricate them by methods at 
once ephemeral and expensive, and fundamentally opposed to 
economic principle, is directly attributable to the persistent efforts 
made to force upon a society wedded to a particular organisation the 
legal relations and reciprocal obligations suitable to another and 
different one. 

It may be admitted that, from a purely economic point of view, 
the ideal condition of agriculture, as of every other industry in a 
civilised society, is that of ‘a threefold cord.’ The cultivation of 
land lends itself naturally to the co-operation of owner, farmer, and 
labourer, just as productive industry does to that of capitalist, 
manager, and workman, and distributive trade to that of producer, 
merchant, and retailer; and any interference with this division of 
labour is sure to prove both wasteful and inefficient. But the inter- 
relations of the co-workers—the terms, as it were, of the partnership— 
are susceptible of much variety, and in their determination esta- 
blished customs exercise a powerful, often a prepotent, force. The 


1 Bast and West, October 1902, p. 1332. 
599 RR2 
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Keltic ideal of land tenure is founded on status, the English on 
contract, and the struggle between these differing ideals—though 
somewhat modified in both cases by the influence of feudalism— 
underlies the whole history of land legislation in Ireland. A system 
where ownership is inseparably connected with occupation is equally 
foreign to both ideals, and is indeed only fitted for young com- 
munities in sparsely populated countries, where the object is to 
attract settlers from outside; it has never prevailed, and is indeed 
incapable of continuance, in any fully populated country. The 
exaggerated expectations which the recklessness of some politicians 
and the weakness of others have excited or encouraged may render 
the adoption of some such system in Ireland inevitable under 
present circumstances, but can never be more than a temporary 
expedient, in unstable equilibrio from the outset, which may possibly 
outlast a single generation, but is doomed to give place, after 
no long interval, to a new race of landlords not less rapacious, 
and a fresh set of tenants not less discontented, than the present. 
And the last state of that land will undoubtedly be worse than the 
first. 

To enable us to understand the causes of, and to discover the 
appropriate remedy for, this lamentable impasse, it is necessary to 
glance hastily at the history of the question. The ancient form of 
land tenure in Ireland was that known as ‘Tanistry’*; the whole 
territory of the sept or clan belonged theoretically to the chieftain ; 
but, though the separate interests of the clansmen therein were very 
vague and undefined, the right of each family to continuous occupation 
of some sort, and the duty of rendering corresponding services, partly 
personal, partly payments in money or kind, were so far settled that, 
although there must have been frequent cases of reapportionment 
and consequent dispossession, the notion of eviction, in the modern 
sense, was foreign to their ideas. Only in the case of some crime 
against the clan resulting in practical outlawry would a tribesman 
find himself houseless and homeless. 

The Norman invasion made no practical difference in this respect. 
The feudal ideas of the conquerors lent themselves easily to the 
continuance of the former relations; and, though in the conquered 
districts the chieftains were dispossessed or reduced to vassalage, the 
rank and file of the population did not find their status materially 
altered, and the conditions of their services rapidly became, even in 
matters of detail, assimilated to those to which they had been 
accustomed, and which they found continuing all around them in 
the still independent districts ; and after the lapse of a generation or 
two the relation of lord and vassal had, except along a limited 


? The same tenure practically prevailed down to a late period in the Highlands 
of Scotland, and its collision with Southern ideas of ownership lies at the bottom of 
the ‘ Crofter Difficulty.’ 
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portion of the eastern seaboard, been entirely superseded by that of 
chieftain and dependent.* 

Several attempts were made from time to time to ‘ introduce the 
English polity.’ The first of these that calls for notice was that 
made by Sir John Perrot in the reign of Elizabeth. The forfeitures 
consequent on the suppression of Desmond’s rebellion had placed at 
the disposal of the Crown about 575,000 acres of land in an important 
part of Ireland, much of it to this day among the most valuable 
agricultural land in the United Kingdom; the country had been 
devastated, and to a great extent depopulated, in the course of the 
‘Pacification of Munster’; ‘and thus,’ says Leland, ‘was every 
obstacle removed to Elizabeth’s favourite scheme of repeopling 
Munster with an English colony.’ The idea aimed at was the 
complete ‘ Anglicisation’ of the district, and the introduction of the 
English system of manors in all its details: it was intended that the 
actual cultivators of the soil should be men of English birth and 
descent, settled thereon with tenures sufficiently attractive to induce 
immigration on a large scale, and it was expected that, by the end 
of the seven years allowed for the purpose, a substantial Englisb 
settlement would have been created in the heart of Ireland. The 
scheme proved a complete failure. Somewhat less than half of the 
available lands were granted to some thirty or thirty-five gentlemen 
of distinction (amongst whom we find the names of Sir Walter Raleigh 
and Sir Christopher Hatton), but no acceptable recipients seem to 
have been found for the remainder, and it was either abandoned 
to the original possessors or squatted upon by strangers, with or 
without a claim of right. The net result was to cover the land 
with a numerous and impoverished population, clinging passionately 
to the possession, to which they thought they had an indefeasible 
right, but who were in the eye of the Jaw mere tenants at will of 
their immediate superiors, and in the estimation of those superiors, 
new to the country, and out of sympathy with their customs, 
dependents little if at all removed above the condition of serfs. 

Warned by these ‘errors and miscarriages,’ the counsellors of 
James the First, when the overthrow of O’Neill and O'Donnell had 
placed at their disposal a ‘vast tract of land escheated to the 
Crown, in six northern counties, amounting to about 500,000 acres— 
a tract of country covered with woods, where robbers and rebels 
found a secure shelter, desolated by war and famine, and destined 
to lie waste without the deliberate and vigorous interposition 
of English government ’*—resolved upon a more thorough and 

* So completely was this the case that most of the Norman nobles ceased to be 
known by their proper family names, and adopted Gaelic patronymics instead ; 
De Burgo (William) becoming MacUiliaim (MacWilliam, corrupted in the North 
into M‘Quillan), De Courcy (John) becoming MacKoin (M‘Keown or Keown), De 
Lacy (Hugh) becoming MacAoidh (M‘Kay or Kay), &c. 

* Leland, ii. 429. 
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systematic procedure, which should include a separate provision on 
favourable terms for such of the former inhabitants as were willing 
to accept the new régime, while the ‘ places of the greatest strength 
and command’ were everywhere assigned to the new settlers. It is 
unnecessary, and would be tedious, to give the details of this ‘ famous 
Northern Plantation’;* the most important difference between the 
two systems was that care was taken to secure a bond fide immigra- 
tion on such a scale as completely to outnumber the original inhabi- 
tants ; and to this it is mainly due that the north-east corner of the 
island, inferior to the south in position, in climate, and in the 
character of the soil, and which had previously been the most back- 
ward part of the whole country, has for nearly three hundred years 
been conspicuously different from the rest, in the independence of 
its inhabitants, their thrifty and law-abiding character, and all the 
attributes that make for progress. To this also may probably be 
attributed the origin of the ‘ Ulster Custom,’ hereinafter described, 
which has such an important bearing on this subject.6 It was 
inevitable, however, that the same causes which had so effectually 
prevented the ‘ Anglicisation’ of the south should not be wholly 
without influence in the north also; tenure in tanistry was indeed 
swept away, but the desired manorial system was not substituted for 
it. In the result, after a short interval, the great mass of the agri- 
cultural tenantry—whether holding directly under the original 
grantees or their representatives, or as tenants under leaseholders 
in the first, second, or sometimes even third degree—had become 
reduced to the condition of ‘tenants at will,’ a tenure equivalent 
to the English tenancy from year to year. Neither the attempt 
of Strafford to abrogate all the ancient titles, and substitute therefor 
a system of express Crown grants, nor the confiscations—forfeitures 
and counter-forfeitures—consequent upon the civil wars, nor even 
the Penal Laws of the eighteenth century (although all of these 
materially affected in other respects the relations between the owners 
and occupiers of land) had any effect upon either the legal character 
or the popular conception of possessory rights, rights which were, 
as a general rule, tacitly acted on—though never explicitly acknow- 
ledged, and frequently arbitrarily disregarded—by the majority of 
landlords. 

Three principal causes, however, operated in different ways, in 
the course of the eighteenth century, to increase the ‘ earth-hunger’ 
natural to the people, and at the same time to embitter the relations 


5 Leland, ii. 437. 

* There is some difference of opinion on this point; but it seems likely —having 
regard to the fact that it is even better established in the counties of Antrim and 
Down, which formed no part of the ‘ Plantation area,’ but which intercepted to some 
extent the stream of immigration, especially from the south-west of Scotland, than 
the plantation counties themselves—that it was a more or less indistinct recognition 
of the claim of the new settlers to some degree of fixity of tenure. 
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between landlord and tenant. First came the series of measures 
forced on Ireland by the Parliament of Great Britain, whereby all 
Irish industries and Irish commerce, whenever competitive, or likely 
to prove competitive, with English interests, were ruthlessly crushed 
out of existence, and the bulk of the population thrown back upon 
agriculture as practically its sole means of livelihood. Secondly, the 
pressure of the ‘Penal Laws’ almost exterminated the Roman 
Catholic landed gentry, and added the animosity of religious 
antagonism to the other sources of alienation between the farmer 
and his landlord. The third cause was of a somewhat different 
nature. One of the vicious peculiarities of Irish legislation— 
perhaps the most pernicious—has been a slavish copying of English 
methods in matters of detail, even when inappropriate, without any 
corresponding regard to underlying principle. Accordingly, when 
the emancipated Irish Parliament determined to extend the franchise 
to Roman Catholics, they adopted the English limitation of ‘ forty- 
shilling freeholders’ (a limitation introduced there by way of re- 
striction, but adopted for Ireland by way of expansion), irrespective 
of the vital differences between the two countries as regards the 
occupation of land. The consequences were soon apparent; the 
land-owners were not long in devising a tenure which, while techni- 
cally a freehold, carried with it none of the stability and indepen- 
dence attaching to the term ; and for more than thirty years the Irish 
counties were systematically flooded with a class of small tenants, 
barely rescued from pauperism, and absolutely at the mercy of the 
landlords, to whom they were hopelessly indebted, and whose power 
was avowedly, even ostentatiously, exercised for political purposes.’ 
A partial mitigation of this state of things was found in the lands 
subject to the ‘ Ulster Custom,’ a system which, when fairly worked, 
effected a reasonable modus vivendi between landlord and tenant. 
As might be anticipated, the Custom varied on different estates, 
and sometimes even on different parts of the same estate, though 
not, I think, to any greater extent than is constantly found in the 
case of neighbouring manors in England. The general character 
of the Custom was that, whenever a tenant desired or was com- 
pelled to part with his holding (which seldom happened except 
from inability to pay his rent), the landlord, instead of resuming 
possession adversely, permitted him to sell the ‘ goodwill’ of the 
farm, subject to certain conditions—generally known as ‘ office rules’ 
—the price being ordinarily applied in the first place in liquidation 
of the arrears of rent due, and the surplus belonging to the out- 


’ The forty-shilling franchise was swept away by the Emancipation Act—one of 
the few statesmanlike measures passed for Ireland since the Union—but the tenants 
remained; and the results have affected prejudicially every phase of the Irish 
question. 
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going tenant.’ It will easily be seen that this proceeding was 
usually beneficial to both parties, the drawback being that the in- 
coming tenant was too apt, in his eagerness for possession, to offer 
a price out of all proportion to the value, and often such as to 
deprive himself of necessary capital. On many of the best-managed 
estates an endeavour was made to mitigate this evil, but the rules 
made for the purpose were easily, and I believe systematically, 
evaded. Unfortunately, the utility of the custom was impaired by 
two circumstances. In the first place, for some reason ‘ which satis- 
fied themselves,’ the judges of the Irish Court of Chancery refused 
to recognise the custom, and thus enabled a landlord—or more fre- 
quently his creditors—to add to the sentimental grievance of evic- 
tion a substantial injustice. Secondly, the custom was too vague. 
There was nothing to limit the owner’s right to demand any rent he 
pleased, and it was always in the power of a landlord to impair or 
destroy the ‘goodwill’ by the simple process of raising his rent. 
That this was not done more frequently can only be attributed to 
the moral restraint of the landlord’s sense of justice, and the mutual 
kindliness engendered by generations of association in the same 
relations. 

How long matters could have so continued without disturbance 
it is hard to say, though as early as the year 1820 discontent there- 
with had become conspicuous. But about the middle of the last 
century three things happened almost simultaneously which precipi- 
tated the crisis. The adoption of free trade in 1846, which practi- 
cally abolished wheat-growing in Ireland and seriously crippled the 
mill industry there, however beneficial to the kingdom at large, 
dealt a heavy blow to the interests of Irish agriculture; the terrible 
famine consequent on the failure of the potato crops in 1846-1847 
reduced to absolute destitution the great bulk of the population, 
living from hand to mouth at the best of times; and the sales in the 
Incumbered Estates Court in 1849-1851 introduced a new class of 
owners, strangers to the traditions which alone had made the old 
régime tolerable, and to whom the predominant principle was the 
desire for profitable investment. I have no wish to quarrel with 
either the establishment of the Court or its scheme of operation. But 
its effects upon the relations of landlord and tenant were too often 
disastrous. Rents were imposed with reference simply to ‘ what 
the land could bear,’ without regard either to the antecedents of the 
holding or the custom of the estate ;° the new purchasers naturally 


* As the goodwill frequently amounted, on properly managed estates, to fifteen 
or twenty years’ purchase of the rent, this surplus was usually very substantial. 

* On one estate in a northern county—I purposely withhold the name—the rental 
was doubled within a few years, with the result of absorbing both tenant-right and 
tenants’ improvements, guaranteed under the previous régime by mere entries in the 
rent-book, but without any security cognisable in a court of law. 
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regarding the question from a purely economic standpoint, with a 
view to getting a reasonable return for their investments. 

It was not long before the storm burst. In 1852, the late 
Mr. Sharman Crawford commenced the movement still connected 
with his name in the county of Down—a movement which, if it had 
been met reasonably halfway, would not improbably have altered 
the whole course of subsequent legislation in the direction of equi- 
table adjustment. But the opposition of the landed interest was too 
strong, and notwithstanding a well-intentioned measure passed by 
Sir Joseph Napier in 1860, which did not even affect to recognise 
tenant-right, the agitation, though temporarily eclipsed by the 
struggle over the Church Establishment, continued to occupy public 
attention during the whole of that decade. Eventually, Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Government introduced a Bill to legalise the Custom, which, 
after an important addition granting certain limited amounts as 
compensation for capricious disturbance had been made at the 
instance of Mr. Macarty Downing, one of the members for Cork 
county, became law in the session of 1870. 

It was at this time that a proposal, described as ‘A Plan of 
Parliamentary Tenant-right applicable to all Ireland,’ was put 
forward by a body of gentlemen interested in the subject (among 
whom it will be sufficient to mention the names of the Rt. Hon. 
Judge Longfield and Professor John E. Cairnes) which was accepted 
with cordiality, if without enthusiasm, by the leading advocates of 
the tenants, but was opposed on behalf of the landlords, and con- 
temptuously rejected by the Government. 

The gist of the proposal—the details are out of date—was the 
following: The relative interests of landlord and tenant had first to 
be determined ; that, in the absence of agreement, would have 
involved the interference of an outside authority, an objection much 
relied on at the time, but which would have no force now; then the 
tenant’s interest was to be converted into so many years’ purchase of 
the existing or some other determined rent; that merely involved a 
simple numerical calculation: and when that was done, the mutual 
rights of the parties were fixed for all time: if the landlord thought 
the rent too low he might serve notice to raise it; but it was to be 
at the tenant’s option either to agree to the increase or to require 
the landlord to purchase his interest at the ascertained number of 
years of the increased rent demanded—a provision which would 
effectually prevent excessive or extortionate demands ; on the other 
hand, if the tenant thought the rent too high, he might require the 
landlord to reduce it to any figure he pleased, subject to the land- 
lord’s option, if he thought the demand unreasonable, to buy out 
the tenant on payment of the ascertained number of years of the 
reduced rent offered—a risk which, combined with the universal 
desire for fixity of occupation, would have made the claims to which 
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we have since become habituated few and far between. There were 
other provisions for the prevention of ‘dribbling’ rises, and for the 
valuation of improvements made by either party after the ascertain- 
ment of the tenant-right (those made before would have been 
included in the calculation), but they were mere matters of detail, 
not essential to the scheme. 

Theoretically, the Act of 1870 secured to the tenant everything to 
which he had any reasonable claim ; the recognition of the Custom 
where it applied, the ownership of his own improvements, and even 
a somewhat belated concession to ‘Irish sentiment,’ a modified 
‘Occupancy Right.’ But the benefits of the Act were to a great 
extent neutralised by its uncertainty; the Act did not come into 
active operation till eviction had become inevitable, and even the 
amount of the tenant’s interest—or ‘ compensation ’"—could only be 
ascertained by a legal process in which the parties would be entirely 
at the mercy of the judge of the Civil Bill Court, who was left without 
any guidance in the exercise of his discretion.’® 

The Government, however, persisted in the objections that the 
proposal was inconsistent with the principle of contract, that a right 
on the part of the tenant to acquire such tenant-right would be 
equivalent to a compulsory sale as against the landlord, and that the 
scheme could not be started without a general valuation of Irish 
land. Viewed in the light of subsequent history the spectacle is at 
once pathetic and instructive. The Act of 1870, with all its merits 
—and it was not without merits—was doomed from its birth; while 
every defect pointed out in the competing proposal has been repro- 
duced without the countervailing advantages, in the unprincipled 
and preposterous Act of 1881, and the series of Acts ‘amending’ the 
same. The landed interest, however, certainly in Ireland, and it 
was asserted at the time in England also, were determined that an 
‘occupancy right’ should not, under any circumstances, be explicitly 
recognised. If there be any class of persons to whom the old story 
of the Sibylline Books is especially applicable, it is the class of Irish 
landlords in their relation to this question. 

It would be too much to say that the ‘ Longfield proposal,’ if 
adopted in 1870, would have put an end to all agitation on this 
subject—finality is a word inapplicable to politics—but it certainly 
would have obviated its next phase. When it was decided—and it 
could not have been ruled otherwise—that there was nothing in the 
Act to relieve lessees from the obligation of delivering up possession 
according to their covenants at the end of the term, so that the 
very instruments granted for their protection now operated to their 


1 A crucial instance of this uncertainty came under my own notice. Two tenants 
of the same landlord, whose farms lay in adjoining counties, were served with eject- 
ments at the same time, and under precisely similar circumstances; one County 
Chairman dismissed the application for compensation with costs, the other granted 
the maximum allowance (seven years’ rent). 
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disadvantage, an outcry was at once raised for ‘ tenant-right at’the end 
of a lease.’ But nothing came of it till the genius of Parnell seized 
the opportunity of arousing ‘the predatory instinct’ as an ally of the 
Nationalist. movement, and accordingly the campaign against ‘ Land- 
lordism ’ was set on foot—as if there were any inherent impropriety in 
the letting and hiring of land, any more than of houses and ships—and 
the result (after the election of 1880 had left both parties in England 
at the mercy of the Nationalists) was the disastrous ‘Majuba’ of 1881. 
Even then it was not too late: had the Act been administered with a 
single eye to equitable adjustments, where needed, as a basis for a final 
settlement ; had the actual working been entrusted to independent 
and competent hands, and above all, had the original Commissioners 
been left to do justice in their own way without Government inter- 
ference, the consequent evils would have been rather theoretical 
than important. But the very opposite was done. It soon appeared 
that the fair rent clauses, regarded by the Government as a very 
subordinate part of the measure, were the only part for which the 
people cared, whilst of those clauses the entire population hastened 
to take advantage, and that consequently the provision made for 
fixing fair rents was utterly inadequate. To meet this deficiency 
the expedient of the Sub-Commissions was adopted; that is to 
say, the duty of apportioning the respective interests of owner 
and occupier, the necessity for which, in a comparatively few cases, 
had been treated as conclusively negativing the Longfield scheme 
in 1870, was now intrusted wholesale to a number of inferior 
courts, inferior not only in status but in the qualifications of their 
members, with the additional disqualifications that they were 
appointed for one year only, subject to reappointment, and were thus 
practically driven, in self-defence, to ‘justify their office’ by attract- 
ing business to their courts: that could only be done by universal 
reductions irrespective of merits ; and the natural result followed.” 
In the end, the rental of Ireland was reduced, in fixing the first- 
term rents, by about 35 per cent. on a principal of general average 
and with the very slightest regard to the merits of individual cases.'* 

"' Nothing can be contrived more destructive of the efficiency, even when it does 
not affect the independence, of a judge than his appointment for a limited period, 
with a hope of reappointment. It is a favourite device of arbitrary governments, 
democratic or despotic (they have many characteristics in common), and one which 
I had occasion to demonstrate against when in India, but with indifferent success. 

A typical instance of this came under my personal notice. Two adjoining 
townlands, forming parts of the same property, were sold in the market many years 
ago (somewhere between 1820 and 1835) to different purchasers; there was abso- 
lutely no ground for distinction between them, either in situation, quality of soil, or 
otherwise. The purchaser of one, and his successors, were men of the ‘live and let 
live’ order, and the rental had been but little interfered with in the interval ; the 
other owners were pushing business men, anxious to make the most that they fairly 
could of their property (I do not suggest that they were ‘ rack-renters”); both sets 


of tenants applied to the court ; the cases of the latter set were heard first, and the 
rents reduced about 30 per cent.; before the other cases came on for hearing the 
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Thereby tbe Sub-Commissioners triumphantly demonstrated the 
value of their services, and have apparently established themselves 
for all time to come as a charge upon the public exchequer. 

When, after the ‘ great betrayal,’ the gentleman who had exposed, 
with the acumen of a lawyer and the eloquence of a born orator, the 
errors and shortcomings of the Act was appointed to the important 
office of Lord Chancellor of Ireland, those of us who cared more for a 
reasonable settlement in the interest of law and order than for the 
pecuniary results to either landlord or tenant had high hopes of some 
such settlement being arrived at. The opportunity was unique ; the 
hour was fairly propitious ; and the man seemed especially fitted for 
the occasion. The objections to the Longfield scheme taken in 1870 
(on the part of the tenants, the landlords were at that time opposed 
to any interference with their personal control) were two ; one, that 
for its successful operation it required in a large number of cases a 
preliminary adjustment of rents; the other, that the great majority 
of tenants, outside Ulster, had no such interest in the land as would 
enable them to acquire, under that scheme, a substantial tenant- 
right (and an illusory right would obviously be worse than nothing). 
Both of these objections had been obviated in the meantime. Under 
the compensation clauses of the Act of 1870, the most unimproving 
and impecunious tenant had an interest capable of supporting a 
claim to a tenant-right based on seven years’ rent, an amount 
ordinarily sufficient to afford ample security against arbitrary 
eviction ; whilst the Land Commission had been created as an 
authority for the adjustment of rents, and had practically established 
a scale for the purpose. 

ut this scheme, which has been rightly described as ‘a co- 
proprietorship between the parties, in which each will be entitled to 
(and, by the natural action of the system, in fact obtain) his fair pro- 
portion of the unearned increment, or bear his fair proportion 
of any fall,’ however in accordance with ‘Irish ideas,’ was incon- 
sistent with that ‘return to the principles of contract’ for which 
Mr. Gladstone expressed ‘a pious hope’ when introducing his ill- 
fated measure. It was therefore not to be thought of. 

Yeoman proprietorship was, however, a known English tenure, 
and, though under modern economic conditions it has almost died 
out in England, and notwithstanding the fearful object-lesson afforded 
by the morcellement of land in the south of France, it was determined 
to introduce it into Ireland. Accordingly the ‘Ashbourne Acts’ 
were passed, for doing away with ‘dual ownership,’ and establishing 
on its ruins a peasant proprietary. 

The plan was, in its inception, modest enough: Following the 
valuer for the first set of tenants said to the agent of the landlord in the other cases: 


* You may be perfectly easy ; for your rents are now lower than those they have reduced 
I—— to’; nevertheless, they had about 25 per cent. taken off ! 
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lines of the ‘ Bright clauses’ of the former Act, the State proposed to 
assist tenants, who were desirous of purchasing their holdings, by 
advancing a limited amount of the purchase money on favourable 
terms. But it soon appeared that the remedy, thus limited, was 
inadequate. A few energetic and thrifty men, principally in the 
north, were enabled to become owners in a legitimate fashion, mainly 
at their own expense. But the great bulk of the tenantry were both 
unable and unwilling to avail themselves of the offer. They had 
then no conception of the ‘incubus of dual ownership;’ on the 
contrary, to use the somewhat inflated language of the Nation,” it 
was : 

that idea, that imperishable tradition, which England's bloodiest efforts have 
failed to beat out of the Irish peasant’s memory : a claim deriving from the ancient 
system of land tenure, which English statesmen must by this time have concluded 
to be ineradicable from the Irish mind [alas, not yet]: namely, the idea of co- 
partnership in a certain sense between the landlord and the cultivator; the idea 
that, without taking from the landlord’s rights, but besides, and exclusive of, and 


in addition to, those rights, the tenant also has property rights of a certain kind 
in relation to the land, independent of, but subsidiary to, those of the landlord. 


This was the bread for which the Irish tenantry had been inarti- 
culately clamouring ; they were offered instead the stone of a proprie- 
torship, alien to their instincts, arid beyond the reach of their 
resources. Naturally, they would have none of it. It became 
necessary, then, if the plan was not to prove a fiasco, for the State 
to advance the whole of the purchase-money. 

Even this heroic expedient, however, proved insufficient to float 
the scheme. Unfortunately, during this time two causes were at 
work which tended in different ways to resuscitate that ‘ predatory 
instinct ’ which it had been the object of all this legislation to allay. 
Dappétit vient en mangeant. The action of the Sub-Commissions 
had given rise to an expectation—only too well founded, as it turned 
out—that when the time came for settling the second-term rents 
there would be an all-round reduction on the rents previously fixed 
as ‘ fair,’ comparable with that made for the first term, a reduction 
wholly unwarranted by any change of circumstances in the interval. 
Even such tenants, therefore, as were inclined to become purchasers 
naturally hesitated to do so on the basis of rents which they were 
told on all hands would shortly be further reduced.’* Hence arose 

13 March 17, 1870. 

1 Mr. Parnell, in the session of 1881, brought forward a proposal—I think it 
never crystallised into a Bill—for the exploitation of the landlords on the principle 
of compulsory purchase. On this the late Dr. Robert Macdonnell—whose keen 
insight into Irish affairs was only equalled by his incisive wit—said to me: ‘ The 
difference between Gladstone and Parnell is only that between the two ways of 
cutting off a dog’s tail; Parnell would chop it off with a cleaver, and then try to 
minimise the price as best he could; Gladstone will shave a thin slice off with a 
razor, and hold it up and say: ‘There’s nothing there to be worth compensation’; 


and this he will repeat every fifteen years: but the whole tail will come off equally 
in the end. 
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the utterly unjustifiable demand that a tenant should, by merely 
going through the form of a purchase, without having paid a single 
sixpence, or given any consideration whatever therefor, not only con- 
vert a perpetual rent into a terminable annuity, but also effect a 
reduction in the amount of that annuity itself. The extravagance of 
this demand, which is self-evident on the mere statement, is by no 
means the most formidable objection to it: instead of acting as an 
encouragement to thrift and energy, it offers a premium on laziness 
and improvidence, and raises expectations of unearned benefits 
which could only be realised at the expense of some innocent 
victim. It was capable, however, of being put forward with a 
certain show of plausibility, and has been somewhat blindly accepted 
as a necessary ingredient in any contemplated settlement of the 
question. 

Then, and not till then, came the ery for compulsory sale. Up 
to this time the tenants had been hanging back in the hope of 
further reductions, while the landlords, fearful of the future, were 
anxious to make the best terms they could, if only any tabula in 
naufragio were afforded them ;'* but now, with the notion that the 
worst that could happen would be the payment for forty-nine years 
of a rent somewhat less than that to which they are at present liable, 
it would have been a miracle if they had not yielded to the tempta- 
tion. The movement, in its original form, proved a failure: the 
tenants, with few exceptions, cared nothing for anything but an 
immediate reduction in their payments; the landlords, driven to 
‘the last ditch, absolutely rejected the offered terms: and the 
Government, taking for once their courage in both hands, announced 
positively ‘that they would not, and that no conceivable Government 
could,’ enforce a general compulsory sale. The last phase of the 
agitation is found in the report of the Landlord and Tenant Conference, 
which proposes to cut the Gordian knot by securing to the landlords 
approximately their present incomes, giving to the tenants the 
longed-for immediate reductions, and finding the requisite innocent 
victim in the person of the British tax-payer. It is hard to say 
whether this amazing proposal is more objectionable on financial, 
political, or social grounds. Various calculations have been made 
as to the expense to the public entailed by this scheme—calculations 
all somewhat hypothetical, depending upon an unknown quantity, 
the gross rental (second-term rents) of the unsold agricultural land 
in Ireland. This rental has been variously estimated at from 
5,000,000/. to 8,000,000/. sterling; taking the lowest figure, which 
is probably under the mark, and assuming an immediate reduction 
in the rents of 15 per cent. (the least suggested), and remembering 


18 T have reason to believe that, if it were not for the fear of the possible third- 
term rents, few, if any, of the unincumbered landowners would be willing to sell at 
thirty-three years’ purchase of the second-term rents. 
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that even this is only to be payable for forty-nine years (heaven and 
the agitators alone know why), the net loss to the Exchequer works 
out at eleven and three-quarter years’ purchase of the rental ; that 
is, on the assumed figures, 58,750,000). These are, moreover, 
minimum figures, without any allowance for expenses, commission, 
leakage, or any of the outgoings inevitably attendant on a trans- 
action of this magnitude. Other—more empiric—methods of 
calculation produce somewhat different results; but, as the net loss 
is in no case put at less than 40,000,0001., it is of small consequence 
to consider which of them is most likely to be verified in practice ; 
even the lowest is, or ought to be, prohibitive. 

But the social and political aspects of the proposal, supposing it 
to succeed, are even more objectionable than its extravagance. 
‘Landlordism ’—whatever that may mean—is to cease: i.e. the 
present set of landowners is to be bought out, and replaced by others, 
each of whom is to occupy all the land he owns; but it is not pro- 
posed, nor would it be feasible, to prohibit the sale and purchase of 
land, under which a new generation of landlords is sure to be created 
at no distant time, by the ordinary operation of economic laws. In 
the nature of things, Jand—even in the hands of peasant proprietors 
—will come into the market ; are the buyers to be prohibited from 
letting it for hire, should they wish to do so? and if they do, are 
the new tenants to hold subject to the ordinary laws of contract, or 
under the provisions of the Act of 1881? In any case ownership 
divorced from occupation—call it ‘landlordism’ or not—is bound to 
reappear ; and if the new class of landowners is largely taken—as it 
certainly will be—from the more thrifty and pushing of the tenant- 
owners, the old controversies are sure to reappear also, and in an 
exacerbated form. Further, the expropriated landlords will, as a class, 
remain in the country, or they will not. It is hard to say which 
alternative would be the more undesirable. The presence of a class 
of loafers, with adequate or superfluous means, freed from the 
obligation of labour in any form, and without either duties or 
responsibilities binding them to the country—such a class as were 
the French noblesse of the eighteenth century—is an unmixed 
evil in any society, and would certainly not be less so because they 
were permeated, reasonably or otherwise, with a sense of having been 
the victims of injustice..° On the other hand, were the landed 
gentry, with their families, to ‘commute, compound, and cut,’ there 
are no elements in Irish society with which to fill the gap. In the 
country parts of Ireland they are the only employers of labour on 
any appreciable scale, the only class (other than the clergy of the 


16 It was at one time the policy of the Government of India to convert ‘ media- 
tised ’ chiefs into State pensioners; the resultant evils were keenly felt when I was 
there, and the then Government were very anxious to limit the practice as far as 
possible, and rather to turn them into zamindars (subject landowners). 
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different denominations) possessing even the rudiments of culture, 
or the leisure needed for its acquirement, and a general exodus on 
their part would leave the professional classes face to face with the 
proletariat, with what results the merest historical tyro can tell. 

Setting aside, then, the idea of ‘compulsory sale on fair terms’ 
(i.e. terms not involving either hardship to the tenant or injustice to 
the landlord) as impracticable, and the wholesale exploitation of the 
landlords as unwise, does it follow that nothing can be done to check 
the growing demoralisation of all classes dependent upon Irish land ? 
Proposals to facilitate voluntary sale, however valuable as a palliative 
in individual cases, are not far-reaching enough for a remedy, and 
whilst the reduction of rents through the agency of the Land Com- 
mission can hardly be carried further with any pretence at justice, 
the extravagant expectations raised and fostered by recent legislation 
cannot be disappointed without provoking serious resentment. It is 
indeed, too late to do complete justice in the matter : the ascent from 
the Avernus in which we have been plunged is beyond human power ; 
but a statesmanlike use of the present opportunity may go a long 
way towards mitigating the evil. The second-term rents are still in 
their infancy, and the prospect of third-term reductions fifteen years 
hence is too distant and uncertain to be formidable. By all means 
let every reasonable encouragement be given to voluntary sales; no 
legislation not directed to that end could, as matters stand, be deemed 
satisfactory ; but it must be clearly understood that voluntary sales 
on any considerable scale are not to be looked for unless the public 
are prepared to supply, as a free gift, the difference between the 
landlords’ minimum and the tenants’ maximum. The true remedy, 
and the only effectual remedy, for the present disorder lies not in the 
abolition of the ‘dual ownership ’ created by the Act of 1881, but in 
moulding that ownership, so far as may still be possible, in accordance 
with the fixed ideal so graphically described in the extract already 
quoted from the Nation of 1870, the ideal which has held the field 
from the earliest times, the sole ideal of ‘ ancient right’ ingrained in 
the hearts of the Irish peasantry. 

On the assumption that the second-term rents are fair rents— 
and no honest man with any knowledge of the facts will affirm that 
they are generally too high—the outside that a tenant can logically 
claim is to hold at that rent for ever unless redeemed on equitable 
terms. It may be—it is—too late to reproduce the Longfield scheme 
in all its details, but an intelligent acceptance of its principle, with 
such modifications as the subsequent march of events has rendered 
necessary, is even yet within the range of practical politics. There 
should be provisions for State loans—a sop to Cerberus—on 
reasonable terms to tenants desirous of redeeming their rents, and 
provisions enabling those who desired to provide against possible 
loss to convert their tenure into another, in which—to use words 
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already quoted—‘ each will be entitled to (and by the natural action 
of the system in fact obtain) his fair proportion of the unearned 
increment, or bear his fair proportion of any fall.’ 

An enactment fixing the second-term rents in perpetuity, with an 
option to the tenant, (a) of redeeming the rent on equitable terms, 
after the pattern of copyhold enfranchisement in England, (}) of 
accepting a fee-farm grant at that rent, and (c) of acquiring a 
Parliamentary tenant-right on the basis afforded by ‘the Pink 
Schedule,’ would indeed be a belated acknowledgment that the 
efforts of 300 years to introduce ‘the English polity ’ in this respect 
have failed, but would on that very account go far to allay agricultural 
agitation in Ireland. 

ALEX. Epw. MILLER. 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


LITERARY CRITICS AND THE DRAMA 


In the last December number of this Review Mr. Oswald Crawfurd 
ventured again into that perennial bog in English literature, the 
modern English drama. Into the Slough of Despond, Bunyan tells 
us, had been thrown ‘twenty thousand cartloads of wholesome in- 
structions’ and yet the way was nowise improved. During the 
last twenty-five years how many thousands of ‘ cartloads of whole- 
some instructions’ have been poured down upon the English drama, 
and yet the footing seems as shaky as ever. Till at last one begins 
to dread that the English drama is as perverse and incorrigible as 
one’s own private character, a domain where in the very nature of 
things enormous strivings after perfection are scantily rewarded 
with the most meagre, oblique, and miserable results; where vast 
efforts must be unceasingly expended only to obtain the poor 
satisfaction of not having slipped very much behind our former 
state. 

Those who watched the English drama for the few years preced- 
ing 1894 must have seen that it was moved by a new impulse, that 
it was diligently setting about to render a truthful portrait of 
English life, or at least of certain aspects and currents of English 
life. Let anyone compare the published English plays of the years 
1890-94 with those of the preceding generation, with the faded in- 
sipidities of Robertson, the lifeless punning witticisms of H. J. Byron, 
the emasculated and hybrid adaptations from the French which 
held our theatres from 1860 to 1880—let anyone make this com- 
parison, and I do not think he will charge me with taking too 
sanguine a view of the situation when in the autumn of 1894 I 
announced The Renascence of the English Drama. 

The ink in my pen had scarcely dried when a series of letters 
appeared in Zhe Times assailing the leaders of the English dramatic 
movement, assailing The Second Mrs. Tanqueray and other plays as 
subversive of English morality, and clamouring that the national 
drama should again be raised to its proper level of a Sunday School 
tale, and to the chaste dignity of Madame Tussaud’s, The Times, 
that in its current first-night notices had praised the very plays upon 
which the onslaught was made, turned round and severely condemned 
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them in a leading article summing up against the whole movement. 
We all know what happens in our blissful realm when instincts 
which would make the fortune of an inspector of nuisances proclaim 
themselves the supreme magistrates in art, and scourge their pos- 
sessor to run amuck in esthetics. Very little was seen or heard of 
the English drama for the next two or three years. The English 
playgoer, having taken two or three shuddering peeps at humanity 
in Ibsen’s and his imitators’ mirrors, declared the likeness to be a 
horrible libel and ran affrighted away. 

There followed two or three years of gav revellings in cape and 
sword, mere holiday burlesques with phantom fighting men for 
heroes, with no relation to life, with no pretence to human por- 
traiture. When our cape and sword junketings had somewhat 
abated, an era of pretty sentimentality began to dawn; always a 
useful era for fathers of families; very deservedly successful, very 
deservedly praised. For no one who has our national well-being at 
heart can but wish that many, nay, let us say that most of the 
entertainments at our theatres shall be such as children and young 
girls can be taken to without any feeling of discomfort or alarm ; 
providing that the dramatist is not thereby shut out from dealing 
with those darker and deeper issues of life which are freely discussed 
and probed in the Bible, in Shakespeare, in the Greek tragedies, and 
indeed in all great literary and pictorial art; providing that the 
dramatist is not defamed as a malefactor when he declines to put 
himself on the level of an illustrator of children’s fairy tales. We 
are here brought naturally into the one path where all discussion on 
the English drama inevitably leads—that is, to the distinction between 
popular entertainment and the art of the drama. Only so far as this 
distinction is recognised and enforced can we set out to have a 
national English drama. 

To sum up the last ten dramatic years in one sentence, we may 
say that we have passed from the raptures of ardent morbidity in 
1894 to the graces of soppy sentimentality in the present year; we 
have exchanged a dose of drastic purgative for a stick of barley- 
sugar. Now neither black draught nor barley-sugar can long 
furnish the staple diet of man; neither ardent morbidity nor soppy 
sentimentality can give forth a great spirit to possess and inform a 
national drama. For both ardent morbidity and soppy senti- 
mentality are alike far removed from that large and wise sanity, that 
keen clear view of men and women, that clean delight in the healthy 
savour of humankind, which are surely the distinctive mark of 
the English people, which are equally the distinctive mark of the 
greatest English literature, and which we may confidently prophesy 
will be equally the distinctive mark of our English drama—if we 
ever get one. 

Now it seemed to me in reading Mr. Oswald Crawfurd’s article of 
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last December that he had really seized upon the supreme points 
at issue when he explicitly asked, ‘Why is English literature so 
estranged from the English drama? Why does such fierce and 
unnatural hatred exist between parent and child? Is there any way 
of bringing them together again ?’ 

Mr. Oswald Crawfurd glances across to France and sees there a 
national drama not only akin, but indeed largely identical with 
contemporary national literature. Ask at the smallest railway book- 
stall in France for L’Aiglon or Cyrano de Bergerac, and you will 
be handed the two hundred thousandth copy. Inquire in England 
for a copy of some play upon whose representation the English- 
speaking public has perhaps expended some two hundred thousand 
pounds, and you will find that in print it can scarcely toddle into 
a poor second edition. Here I imagine that nobody will be so 
obliging as to give me the chance of this retort: ‘Oh no! The 
mere absence of literature from a modern English play is no reason 
why it should not sell in its thousands. Look at our bookstalls !’ 

No, the truth is that play-reading is a habit, not very difficult to 
acquire when once the shorthand of it is mastered. It must be 
allowed that the technicalities of stage directions and descriptions of 
the scene are tiresome and confusing to the inexpert reader. Rather 
than perplex the reader, it is better to omit them as far as possible, 
and trust to the dramatist’s one and only weapon—his bare dialogue. 
It has been suggested that readers might be won for English plays 
if the stage directions were expanded in a literary way, the dialogue 
being imbedded in full explanatory narration and description. The 
experiment is worth trying, and might lead to interesting develop- 
ments. I incline, however, to drop stage directions altogether in a 
printed play. What more do we want when we open Macbeth than 
‘A blasted heath. Thunder and lightning. Enter three witches’ ? 

I repeat that it is chiefly the mere habit that needs to be acquired ; 
the reader will soon learn to slur and skip the bothering stage direc- 
tions. And when once the English people have acquired the habit 
of reading plays, what then? Well, put it at its lowest, to read a 
foolish play will only consume from one-tenth to one-sixth of the 
time that it takes to read a foolish novel, and forthwith the English 
playwright becomes a great time-saving apparatus in a sorely driven 
age. 

But, indeed, the habit of reading plays must have another impor- 
tant result. In France, as Mr. Oswald Crawfurd perceives, the drama 
is recognised as something distinct from the theatre. It has a power 
and life of its own. In England the drama and the theatre are alike 
mashed up in the common trough of popular entertainment. The 
dramatist does not count in the least with the great body of play- 
goers, except as a sort of journeyman behind the scenes, who in some 
vague and ill-defined way hands to the actor his conjuring imple- 
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ments. A play does not exist in England apart from its representa- 
tion. If, from one of a thousand causes, that representation is faulty 
or ill-directed, instantly the play dies and is no more seen. And 
the one law that governs the whole business—namely, that the crea- 
tion of the dramatist and the embodiment of the actor must be equal 
and coincident, that the greater the creation the greater and more 
embracing must be the embodiment (or some forcible-feeble fiasco 
will be the evident result)—this law is not even suspected by English 
playgoers. Now Mr. Oswald Crawfurd has perceived that the habit 
of reading and studying plays, as is the custom in France, would 
surely give a great spurt to a national English drama. For having 
clearly seen and urged this and other kindred points, I think English 
playwrights are considerably in debt to him. He is, I think, a little 
wide of the mark when he says: ‘At present the writing of plays 
is in England a close profession ’ ; and again, ‘ In France and Germany, 
especially in France, there is no privileged enclosure, barred to the 
outsider, for the professional playwright.’ 

Nothing can be further from the truth than to suppose that 
playwriting in England is ‘a close profession,’ that there is any 
‘ privileged enclosure, barred to the outsider.’ 

What are the facts of the casé? Some few months ago Mr. 
George Alexander gave the Playgoers’ Club a chance of discovering 
and displaying the quantity and the quality of outside dramatic 
talent that was vainly knocking at managers’ doors. What was the 
result? Again, Mr. Oswald Crawfurd must remember that almost 
every literary man of the present and past generation, from Tennyson 
and Browning downwards, has written plays and has offered them to 
managers. Can the managers be so ignorant and so blind to their 
own interest as not to accept and produce any play that has a chance 
of success? Mr. Oswald Crawfurd says that the reforms indicated in 
his paper have for their object the breaking down of ‘ barriers that 
now keep away from the writing of plays the men most competent 
to write good ones.’ In reply to this it must be urged that, what- 
ever barriers there are, they cannot be said to have kept away from 
the writing of plays any one single person, competent or incompetent. 
Mr. Oswald Crawfurd is surely the only literary man in England 
who can boast, or confess, or deplore that he has never offered a play 
toamanager. One scarcely knows whether to envy, to congratulate, 
to belaud and belaurel, or to sympathise with a writer in so astonish- 
ingly unique a position. No, it cannot be too strongly asserted or 
too widely known that there is no ‘dramatic ring,’ no ‘close pro- 
fession,’ no ‘privileged enclosure, barred to outsiders.’ Ask the 
managers, whose interest it is to hail and encourage the least sign 
of rising talent. 

But further, the behaviour of literature itself offers the surest 
testimony on this point. Nothing can be more amusing or more 
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significant than the manner in which literary gentlemen of quite 
respectable standing (such, for instance, as Mr. W. E. Henley) treat 
the modern English drama, their alternations of contempt and 
patronage, their sudden changes from the sincerest form of flattery 
to the liveliest exhibitions of disappointment and jealousy and anger 
—all this should surely offer some key to the situation. No, the 
barriers between literature and the drama are not such as Mr. Oswald 
Crawfurd supposes. ‘Barriers’ of some kind there are, since we are 
all agreed that modern English literature is scarcely represented in 
our theatres; that it is largely despised by our audiences; that 
nineteen out of twenty of the performances given in our West-end 
theatres are not merely indifferent to literature, but are instinct with 
brazen and blatant derision of it ; that these are the theatres which 
are the most successful with the public, which meet on all sides with 
the utmost goodwill and goodfellowship ; where the entertainment is 
always sure of a long run, though it is as far removed from anything 
that could be called literature as a corner public-house is from 
Salisbury Cathedral. 

These, then, are the facts. Where does the fault lie? What are 
the real barriers? Now it must be granted at the outset that at no 
time is it probable that the drama proper will again be able to 
compete with popular entertainment on its own ground. The stars 
in their courses are not with us in the present stage of civilisation. 
Never again will an English dramatist draw such popular audiences 
as the Elizabethan dramatist could gather round him from the 
sweepings of the streets. One of our present mischiefs is that the 
English dramatist is bidden to try and hit two different bull’s-eyes 
with one shot ; he is commanded by his public and the press to meet 
opposing sets of conditions, to minister to widely opposing tastes. 
And seeing that the drama must always be a popular art—a popular 
art, not a popular entertainment—seeing that a half-empty theatre 
of itself makes a bad play and bad acting, he can only live at all by 
drawing a certain number of crowded paying audiences around him. 
If he shoots wide, he most likely hits neither of the bull’s-eyes. 

I think, however, it may be claimed that there is in this great 
nation of London, with its constant stream of visitors, an audience 
sufficiently numerous to support an intellectual English drama. I 
think there is a large body of public opinion waiting to be organised, 
a large vague feeling of expectancy waiting to be informed and 
directed, a general wish that the subject of a national drama should 
be explored and experimented upon. I have already thanked Mr. 
Oswald Crawfurd for having struck his finger on the central spot, the 
want of any definite understanding between our literature and 
drama. 

He goes on to make practical suggestions for a future drama. 
And here I think an examination of his proposals will give us an 
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insight into the whole matter, will show us exactly what the real 
‘barriers’ are and where they lie. Mr. Crawfurd perceives that 
modern audiences are more and more grudging of the time that they 
will give to sit out a performance. The lateness of the dinner hour 
has something to do with this ; the hurry of modern life, the value 
of time, are also to be taken into account. But neither of these is 
the governing factor. 

What, then, is the governing factor? Audiences will sit with no 
sign of impatience from eight till twelve or half-past to see Sarah 
Bernhardt, or Réjane, or Salvini, or a Wagnerian opera. They will, 
under quite special conditions, sit nearly all day to see the Passion 
Play. To put it briefly, audiences will sit as long as they can see 
great acting in interesting plays. But no matter what great or 
interesting play has been written, audiences will not sit to hear it 
for one moment unless it is being acted in a great and interesting 
manner. Then the whole of the credit is due to the actor, after all ? 
Not a bit of it; just his fair share, which is usually about half of 
his one character, sometimes a little more, sometimes a little less, 
but usually I suppose about a half. And this brings us to the 
unfolding of the law I have previously glanced at, the law whose 
existence is not even suspected by English playgoers, viz.: ‘It is not 
what the playwright has written or intended that audiences see, but 
only that part of it which is vitalised by the actor, vitalised in 
accord with the playwright’s design, vitalised in such a way as not to 
unbalance or distort or obliterate that design.’ 

We begin to see the first great pitfall that eternally awaits the 
playwright. 

Ascend some mountain when the clouds are gathering round its 
summit; look down through the constantly shifting gaps; see little 
islands of green down below ; little ribbons of road leading nowhere ; 
great cities being wholly blotted out, or only guessed at from the 
fragments of spires and pinnacles that float unbuttressed on the 
vapour; mist, mist, mist, and uncertain drifting everywhere. Try 
to form some idea of the landscape, some coherent picture of what 
lies before you, then try to piece together the picture that the 
playwright has graven when it is blurred by bad acting and bad 
stage management. 

The main thing to note with regard to the length of a play is 
that audiences will sit for four hours providing that the acting is 
vital enough to keep them in their seats. And I think that herein 
lies one superior attraction of the French theatre which Mr. Oswald 
Crawfurd has failed to mention, in that our neighbours have a far 
greater number of great natural actors and actresses than our 
English stage can show, while in point of general average training 
and technique we dare say nothing, and in saying nothing we 
say all, 
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Therefore underlying the whole situation is this fact, that in the 
absence of a reading public fine or great plays can only be produced 
in direct proportion and relation to the number of fine and great and 
trained actors who are available to interpret them. I hope I shall 
not be represented or misrepresented as complaining of the actors 
and actresses who have interpreted my own plays. I do indeed 
owe a debt of gratitude to those who have so loyally, and so 
patiently, and in some instances so magnificently introduced my 
work to the English public. Let me hasten to record this immense 
debt of general gratitude; let me at any time be called upon to 
make specific acknowledgment in any of those numberless instances 
where splendid stage talents have been ungrudgingly employed with 
the happiest results for myself. 

This must not lead us away from the broad fact that we have 
nothing like so many or such highly trained actors and actresses as 
can be found in France; and that the future success, and indeed to 
a large extent the future writing, of high-class plays depends chiefly 
upon our obtaining an adequate supply of highly trained comedians. 

I saw a modern play at the Frangais. It held me throughout 
the evening and gave me a constant illusion of being in the best 
French society, and of overseeing a wonderfully interesting story. I 
afterwards saw the same piece at a West-end London theatre, the 
characters and scenes remaining French. It was played by some 
well-known actors, not indeed of the very first rank, but yet quite 
efficient according to our notions. The whole thing was dull, false, 
feeble, vulgar, and impossible from beginning to end. Now all that 
difference lay in the acting and stage management. Yet it was 
impossible to blame the actors; they did not give what could be 
detected, even by experts, as bad or lifeless performances. It was 
only the comparison with what I had seen at the Frangais that 
enabled me to say that the play was really ruined by the acting. If 
it had been the first performance of a comparable play of English 
life, the actors would have been praised for doing their best in what 
was obviously a hopeless piece, and the author would have been 
blamed, And nobody could have impugned this judgment, since 
nobody can be blamed for not seeing what is not there. Most 
regular playgoers, I suppose, saw the delightful performances of 
M. Capus’ La Veine and Les Deux Ecoles at the Garrick last summer. 
Loud admiration was expressed on all sides. ‘So then real life can 
be made interesting on the stage, after all!’ Yes, when it is 
superbly played by such artists. One dreads to think what kindred 
pieces would look like on the English stage. 

But it is not merely the lack of a large trained body of actors 
and actresses with great methods that stunts our English drama. 
We have great actors and actresses among us, great artists too; 
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nobody can more willingly offer more convincing testimony on that 
point than myself. 

But how is it that so many of these, and those in the highest 
places, are never seen in English pieces by recognised English 
authors? This is a question upon which English playgoers have a 
right to press for enlightenment. A generation or two ago it was 
the custom of the leading actor to buy a piece outright, generally 
an adaptation from the French ; he was then at liberty to put it in 
a box, or put it on the fire, or put it on the stage with such altera- 
tions as his judgment, or policy, or vanity might dictate. Now it is 
very plain that the rise of a national English drama must put an 
end to transactions of this kind. It is not a question of whether in 
many cases the actor’s judgment and instincts may not be surer 
than the author’s ; very often, and especially in what is immediately 
effective with an audience, the actor is able to offer most valuable 
suggestions. And, speaking for myself, I make it an invariable rule 
in this and other matters to accept advice when it coincides with 
my own opinion. 

But very often the necessities and advantages and well-being of 
the play are not in the least identical with the necessities and 
advantages and well-being of the leading actor’s reputation. And 
this fact to a large extent, to an extent that is daily growing 
larger, has separated the best English plays from their best possible 
representation, perhaps from the only adequate representation of 
them. English playgoers are herein the losers, and it is they who 
must finally adjudge the dispute. But it is quite clear that if we are 
to have an English drama, it can only be settled one way; it is not 
a matter of fees, or of self-importance, or of precedence, it is a 
matter where a just pride in one’s art will always spring up so long 
as there is any life in the art at all. 

But further, not only is the training of our actors and actresses 
deficient and slovenly, but the state of affairs is every day tending to 
grow worse. Mr. Benson’s and Mr. Ben Greet’s are now the only 
répertoire companies left on the English stage. It is a remarkable 
fact that nearly all the most striking recent successes, both in 
modern and poetic drama, have been made by members of Mr. 
Benson’s company—that is, by actors who have had the advantage of 
constant, hard, and varied training ; who have not grown mannered 
and careless and lazy in the comfortable and ignoble shelter of a 
long run. 

From all this I hope it is apparent that a concurrent, if not a 
primary move in the production of good plays is the foundation of 
an academy, or training school or schools for actors, so that an 
adequate interpretation may.beensured. Otherwise good plays, even 
if written and produced, will merely fall dead and leave no seed. 
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I have elaborated this point because I am sure it should be our 
first practical step; all building of national theatres is at present 
out of the question. The first great practical move to be taken in 
dramatic reform is somehow and somewhere to provide training 
grounds for young actors or actresses. The first great ideal, never 
quite to be realised, but always to be upheld and impressed upon 
playgoers, is the separation of the art of the drama from popular 
entertainment. 

I have left until now Mr. Oswald Crawfurd’s suggestion as to the 
way of meeting the supposed demand of English audiences for 
shorter hours at the theatre. I have shown that this is to some 
extent a demand for more vital and continuous interest on the stage. 
But doubtless a shortening of the time, say from nine till eleven, is 
desired and would be welcomed by a large body of our playgoers. 
Mr. Crawfurd suggests that the first act of our plays should be 
omitted, and that in lieu of it the author should write a narrative 
prologue giving the substance in one literary speech. 

It is just possible that this might be done successfully for once 
in a way, as a tour de force. But it is quite certain that nothing but 
a hybrid, infertile form of art could issue therefrom. If anyone 
wishes to write narrative poetry, let him do it; there is still a great 
field open. If anyone wishes to write drama, let him do it, or try to 
do it. But if the piece has to be shortened let it be shortened 
according to the rules of its own art. Will Mr. Crawfurd forgive my 
telling him that no man should think himself a dramatist until he 
can so condense and compress his dialogue that behind it is hidden 
and packed up a narrative of greater volume than the dialogue 
itself? Ido not say that the main outline of the entire story may 
not often be given in half a dozen words; but I do say that whatever 
is essential for the audience to learn must by suggestion, by im- 
plication, by side-lights and contrivances, be given by the dramatist 
in dialogue which shall convey all necessary facts of history, all neces- 
sary facts of character, all relations of the persons in the play to one 
another and to the main theme—shall do all this in far fewer words 
than would be used by a story-teller in telling the same story in the 
third person. And therein lies the art of the playwright ; therein 
lies his peculiar technique, which I affirm is more difficult to master 
to-day than the technique of painting, a technique which every man 
who hopes to be a painter will willingly give many years to learn. 

So that whatever reduction it is advisable to make in the length of 
plays should be made within the rules of the art of playwriting—that 
is, by further compressing the story. What is perhaps the greatest 
story that was ever told on the stage, the Edipus Tyrannus, is not 
sensibly longer in words than Box and Coz, and it contains far more 
story and action. 

I think that English playwrights, guided by the loud entrances 
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of late-comers in the stalls, are learning this necessary lesson of 
compression. In this connection let who will glance at the first act 
of Tartuffe, which is all exposition, and contains no action to speak 
of. But Mr. Oswald Crawfurd thinks that the practice of writing 
prologues would make us ‘literary.’ At best it could only teach us 
to write narrative poetry or narrative prose, and it is not these but 
national drama that the English nation is supposed to lack just at 
present. So that Mr. Oswald Crawfurd’s reform would really draw 
off our forces from our own proper work. Now a change of work is 
alluring and beneficial, but, speaking for myself, I fear that all the 
poor literary skill I possess outside of playwriting may be mortgaged 
in framing gentle entreaties and admonitions to the editor of the lead- 
ing journal, touching the elementary courtesies of dramatic criticism. 

There is one sentence in Mr. Crawfurd’s article which illumines 
the whole matter. Mr. Crawfurd says: ‘Stagecraft is an art, and an 
important one, but literature is a far greater one, and only a great 
writer could write a great prologue.’ Just so, but only a much 
greater writer could write a great drama. And it is here a question 
of writing drama, wherein skill and practice in writing prologues 
will help us scarcely at all. True it is that literature is a far greater 
art than mere stagecraft, but what we are seeking to produce is not 
stagecraft, but stagecraft that shall be also literature. Here I think 
Mr. Crawfurd in unconsciously opposing literature to stagecraft has 
disclosed the whole situation, has disclosed what and where are the 
real ‘ barriers’ between literature and our drama. . For the benefit 
of English literary men who wish to write plays, and of English 
literary critics who wish to discuss them, these ‘ barriers’ may be 
conveniently pointed out. 

English literature, then, can be seen on the present English stage 
under the following conditions : 

(1) The writer must bave some natural instinct for the stage, 
some inborn gift for the theatre. 

(2) He must patiently learn the technique of the stage, a 
technique I believe to be far more difficult and exacting to-day than 
that of painting, which everyone will allow is not to be acquired 
without years of study and practice. 

(3) His literature must inform and exhibit a strong, moving, 
universal story; and must do this in a casual unsuspected way, as 
if the writer were unaware and unconcerned about it. 

(4) His literature must be so broad and human that it can be 
instantly apprehended and digested by the boys in the gallery; who 
will else begin to hoot him, and prevent his play from being heard at all. 

(5) His literature must be so subtle and delicate that it will tickle 
the palates of literary critics in the stalls; who will else proclaim 
him to be a vulgar mountebank and impostor, practising the cheapest 
tricks of moneymaking. 
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(6) His literature must exactly fit the mouths, and persons, and 
manners, and training of the various members of the company who 
are to deliver it; or it may appear to the audience in some in- 
conceivable guise or disguise of quaint imbecility. 

(7) His literature (in a modern play) must be of that supreme 
quality which is constantly and naturally spoken by all classes of 
English men and women in everyday life, it must be obviously and 
frankly colloquial; or the writer will be instantly convicted of arti- 
ficiality and unreality in a matter where everybody is an expert. 

(8) His literature must be of that kind which will immediately 
bring at least eight hundred pounds a week to the box office, in 
addition to the costs of production ; or his manager will be hastily 
advanced to the bankruptcy court. 

These, then, are eight of the ‘ barriers’ between literature and the 
drama. And after this explanation I do not think it will be fair 
for literary men or literary critics to speak of a ‘close profession,’ a 
‘ dramatic ring,’ ‘a privileged enclosure, barred to the outsider, for 
the professional playwright.’ 

At different times I have had through my hands manuscript 
plays of men whose names are eminent in literature, men of high 
dignity in the Church, men of the highest renown in science, and 
they have generally shown an entire ignorance of the conditions I 
have laid down above. 

After this I hope we may beg that literature will cease to flout 
and despise the modern drama, and will try to understand what our 
difficulties are; how tough is the battle we are fighting with 
vulgarity, with theatricality, with the prevalent lust for senseless 
and sensual entertainment, with all the forces that are ranged on 
the side of sprawling licentiousness. 

I take it for granted that it is desirable to have an English 
drama. How strange it would be if an English painter could by 
any possibility moot such a question about his art! Yet the drama 
is in itself far more searching, instant, and operative than painting, 
or indeed than any of the other arts, far more potent for intellectual 
ferment and life. Surely in any well-ordered community the drama 
should be the most alive of all the arts. 

As Mr. Oswald Crawfurd has shown, in France the national 
drama is a live part of the national literature. That is because 
French literary:men love and understand their drama; are jealous 
for it, instead of being jealous of it; jealous and ignorant of it, and 
fitfully contemptuous, as they are in England. 

Now if the English nation desire to have a drama, the way to it 
is very plain; very plain and straightforward, though it must be 
owned it will be very difficult and hard of ascent. I have here 
indicated some of the difficulties, and I have pointed out what 
should be our first move—namely, to start a training school for our 
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rising actors. I fear there can be no training school for playwrights ; 
‘therein the patient must minister to himself.’ I hope, as I have 
leisure, to deal with other difficulties and misunderstandings as they 
may arise. My excuse for again vexing the public must be that 
some of the most important matters are in their essence quite 
different from what they appear to be, and can only be truly 
weighed and estimated when they are approached with a practical 
knowledge of the stage from within. It is true that any man who 
looks at a watch can tell whether it goes or no; but it is only the 
practical watchmaker who can explain why it does not go, and 
thereupon can mend it and start its working. 

One word more of thanks to Mr. Oswald Crawfurd for having 
brought this matter forward ; and again another word of thanks to him 
for his defence of the English drama from the foolish cleverness of the 
critic who ‘ writes down every play and playwright. It is pretty 
sport to him, and to his readers, but the drama suffers. All this is 
very commendable on the understanding that the British drama is 
a noisome monster, and to be ended at all price ; but it is deplorable 
in the extreme for those who would like to believe that one day it 
may live and prosper in the land.’ 

That is well put, and needs to be remembered. I do not wish to 
hark back to personalities in a case where already they have been 
too freely used. But perhaps a natural resentment may be forgiven 
to him who in the sweat of the battle is met by one with a pouncet- 
box, whose only part in the fight is to sneer at the soldiers, and to 
call them ‘ unmannerly, untaught knaves.’ 

The affair has larger aspects and implications than those which 
are merely personal. What are the qualities which an English 
dramatist may reasonably look for in the man who is sent to judge 
a work that has cost some six months’ incessant toil to himself, a 
month’s toil and anxiety to all the company, and perhaps one or 
two thousand pounds to the manager in its production? Surely the 
English playwright may ask that in matters of technique he sha!! be 
judged by one who understands the numerous intricacies and 
difficulties of his craft; in matters of literature and art by a com- 
petent student ; in matters of morals by a sane and virile Englishman ; 
in matters of taste by a person of taste ; in matters of manners by one 
who is on easy terms with the different classes of English life; in 
matters of fact by an honest reporter. And seeing that it is only 
by sympathy that any critic can hope to gain either insight or 
permanent influence, seeing that all destructive criticism is vain 
and stifling toil on the dustheap of Time, it is assuredly not un- 
reasonable for English dramatists to hope that the leading English 
journal shall appoint a critic who has some natural and instinctive 
liking for the art ; some faith and hope that the English drama may 
again become a great art, worthy of a great nation. Surely the first 
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sovereign quality in a critic is a sympathetic attitude towards the 
art that he criticises. The other qualities and accomplishments I 
have named, although they are various, are not rare among English 
journalists; if I do not name any one of our present judges who 
possesses them, it is only because it might seem a slight to others 
who have an equal claim. Not to pursue the matter further than is 
necessary, I will not, unless I am challenged, touch upon any of the 
various qualifications I have named, except only the one that refers 
to literature. 

Mr. Oswald Crawfurd asks the most pregnant and pertinent 
question that can be asked in the present condition of our stage: 
‘Why are our literature and our theatre so estranged? Why are 
our greatest men of letters absent from our theatre, absent as creators, 
absent as critics?’ He asks that question in the most sympathetic 
way, and throws out one or two suggestions which on examination do 
not prove to be very practical. But his merit is that he has raised a 
vital question, not that he has attempted a faulty solution of it. 
Surely a review of his article should have recognised the value and 
importance of his inquiry. All that I can remember of the Times’ 
review of Mr. Oswald Crawfurd’s article is a clever and destructive 
raid upon his proposals, with no perception of the real matter at 
issue. And when Mr. Oswald Crawfurd suggests, what is surely a 
most desirable thing, that eminent men of letters should be invited 
to our first nights, the whole question is dismissed, so far as I can 
recall, with a jest about Mr. Lecky writing a notice of Charley's 
Aunt. What is the meaning of that? How is it relevant? In 
what country would anyone comparable to Mr. Lecky be expected 
to write a notice of a play comparable to Charley's Aunt? 

I would not have touched this point had it not supplied an exact 
illustration of the methods, constantly pursued in the Times sup- 
plement, of dealing with questions relating to the drama. I 
understand that these are ‘impressionist’ methods, and then again 
that they are the methods of a ‘ critic’s critic.’ A critic’s critic is 
then something immensely raised above the ordinary critic? I do 
not know what position I may rightly claim for myself in this matter, 
seeing that I am the critic of a ‘critic’s critic. Apparently that 
should be a loftier station still. Let me disclaim and decline it. 

But, to conclude the whole matter, let me render a sincere 
tribute to the brilliant, clear, incisive literary style in which these 
methods have been displayed, superficial and mischievous as they 
appear to me, harmful as I think them to the best interests of the 
drama, and, so far as they are operative, wholly destructive of any 
advance or development. 

And in the hope of withdrawing all personal animosities let me 
cordially thank the editor of the Times in that, having proclaimed 
me throughout the civilised world as a libeller of his paper and his 
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critic (see Times, the 7th of March 1903), he has, up to the present, 
kindly refrained from visiting me with my due legal punishment. 

Let me with still more abundant gratitude acknowledge his 
goodness to my art in giving so much prominence and consideration 
week by week to dramatic matters. It is only by constant and 
fearless (and I hope good-natured) discussion of our difficulties that 
we shall reach to the end we all have in view, the gradual establish- 
ment of the English drama, its gradual recognition by English 
playgoers as a fine art. 


Henry ARTHUR JONES. 
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THE GOSPEL OF MR. F. W. H. MYERS 


Mr. Myers’s work on Human Personality, though it is interesting 
and suggestive in many incidental ways, is an astounding monument 
of misapplied talents and speculation ; and if it can be said to have 
logically any tendency at all its tendency is to confirm the very 
conclusions which its writer has laboured to overthrow. It is, 
however, well worth examining. I shall begin with a brief analysis 
of its thirteen hundred closely printed pages, for which most readers 
should be grateful as a guide to its bewildering labyrinths. 

The great task to which Mr. Myers has addressed himself is to 
prove, by inductive and experimental methods, that the soul of man, 
or the essence of the personality of the individual, is distinct from 
the organism through which alone it normally reveals itself. If this 
is to be proved, as he very properly says, we must begin with a 
study of personality as normal observation gives it to us. Mr. 
Myers, in fact, at starting is the type of the ordinary scientist. 

What then, he asks, is our personality seen to be when modern 
science submits it to physiological and psychological analysis? The 
pre-scientific view, he says, was the view expressed thus by Reid: that 
‘the identity of a person is a perfect identity. A person is a monad 
and is not divisible into parts.’ This view, says Mr. Myers, science 
rightly rejects. Modern science, he continues, has proved con- 
clusively that whatever else human personality may be it is an 
elaborate co-ordination of the parts of the physical organism, of 
which organism the brain is the supreme representative. But, says 
Mr. Myers, this view, though indubitable, if we accept it as a half of 
the truth, is not true if we insist on taking it for the whole; and 
the previous view, though untenable if we regard it as the whole, is 
true nevertheless if we accept it as expressing a half. Personality, 
in fact, as we know it, is found, when adequately analysed, to be far 
more complex than even current science believes it to be, for it unites 
the simplicity of the pre-scientific idea of it with all the elaborate 
co-ordination discerned in it by the modern scientist. Let us, says 
Mr. Myers, before coming to the question of its simplicity, first make 
ourselves familiar with the main facts of its complexity. 

The first and most obvious of these facts is as follows: Whereas 
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till recently the personality of man was regarded as something that 
was bounded by the limits of the normal consciousness, we now know 
(if I may quote some recent words of my own) ‘that, like an iceberg, 
which floats with most of its bulk submerged, the human mind, from 
its first day to its last, has more of itself below the level of conscious- 
ness than ever appears above it.’ This is the great fact with which 
Mr. Myers sets out. We now are aware, he says, that personality is 
not ‘ unitary’; that it is not, according to the old-fashioned concep- 
tion of it, something ‘known with practical completeness to the 
(ordinary) waking self.” There is one part of it which is above the 
threshold of ordinary consciousness and another part which is normally 
below it ; and the first he calls the supraliminal and the second the 
subliminal self. The subliminal self is, in his opinion, the recipient 
of all the experiences, thoughts, affections, and appetites derived by 
man from his human and animal ancestors. The supraliminal self, 
which is stimulated by the world of experience, and. reacts on it, is 
something thrown up above the surface by the self which is submerged 
below. ‘ Being the result,’ says Mr. Myers, ‘of irregular accretions 
in the past,’ its unity ‘is federative and unstable. It consists even now 
only in the limited collaboration of multiple groups,’ and what the 
groups are which have thus become’ supraliminal was determined by 
natural selection during the struggle of incalculable ages. 

Thus far Mr. Myers’s argument, even if some of his details are 
questionable, is in perfect general accordance with that of the most 
orthodox evolutionist; and instead of exhibiting any germs of 
spiritualism it is what many people would call materialistic in the 
highest possible degree. But at this point Mr. Myers makes his own 
special departure. To the ordinary scientific thinker the subliminal 
or submerged self is a complex of unconscious activities, which rise 
naturally into consciousness as a bulb rises into a flower, thus 
showing that consciousness, as such, is no necessary attribute of 
mind. This it is that Mr. Myers will not admit; and in denying 
this view he first enters a speculative region of his own. He asserts 
that the subliminal self is not the unconscious part of the supra- 
liminal, but is a separate conscious entity, and that the supraliminal 
self is a separate entity also. The latter is as mortal and as depen- 
dent on the physical organism as any man of science can say it is; 
but the former stands on a totally different footing. The organism 
depends on it, not it on the organism, and for it alone Mr. Myers 
claims immortality. How these two selves are related we shall see 
better presently. We will first see how Mr. Myers seeks to prove 
their dual existence. 

He begins this task with an analysis of the self we know—the 
supraliminal self of common life and experience—and here he 
returns for the time to the ordinary methods of science, and to 
many of its latest conclusions, with which he is well acquainted. 

Vor, LII—No, 314 ie 
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I will henceforward state his argument as he himself has arranged it, 
and will, for the reader’s convenience, refer to his several chapters. 

In Chapter IT. he deals with the disintegration of the supra- 
liminal self. He takes his facts and illustrations not from spiritual- 
istic sympathisers, but from the records of well-attested cases in 
French hospitals and elsewhere. He shows us how, under ¢ertain 
normal conditions, the supraliminal self is split up into various 
parts, and how, not infrequently, the personality of a single indi- 
vidual actually divides itself into two personalities or more, each 
with a separate memory and a widely different character. Amongst 
a number of such cases he cites that of Felida—well known to the 
whole medical world—who was two persons in one, end that of Miss 
Beauchamp, who was four. This whole chapter, so far as it is a 
collection of facts, will well repay careful study. Mr. Myers’s own 
inference from this is a very different matter. It is this: that the 
disintegrable character of the supraliminal self shows that it is not 
the true self, since it has no indissoluble cohesion, and that the true 
self resides in the subliminal region. 

In Chapter III. he pursues his argument further by reference to 
the facts of what is commonly called genius. Here again his facts, 
considered as facts, are interesting. The main characteristic of 
genius, he says, is the remarkable spontaneity of its opetations. 
Thoughts, images, intuitions crowd into the consciousness of its 
possessor, so that they seem to master him rather than he them.’ 
This process Mr. Myers calls ‘the subliminal uprush.’ The phrase 
is a sufficiently good one, and his analysis of the facts is true. 
Here again, however, his inference is another matter altogether. 
He thinks that this ‘ uprush’ is the work of the true or fundamental 
self, inspiring and stimulating the subsidiary self, if not in an 
abnormal manner yet at all events to an abnormal degree. The 
phenomena of genius, in fact, are, according to him, direct evidence 
of the reality and separate existence of the subliminal self. 

In Chapter IV. he discusses the phenomena of sleep, and draws 
from them the same inferences. Sleep, he says, is a suspension of 
the supraliminal consciousness, and a partial setting free of the 
subliminal self, which is, he insists again, a separate self-existing 
personality. The class of facts which prove this most conclusively 
are the recovery in dreams of memories lost to the waking conscious- 
ness, and the perception in dreams of events unknown to the waking 
experience.? To these must be added the refreshment produced by 
sleep, which Mr. Myers attributes to doses of spiritual vitality 
administered secretly by the subliminal self to the supraliminal. 

In Chapter V. Mr. Myers deals with hypnotism. He has indeed 

' See section 610 for the manner in which Watt invented the steam engine. 


The sections in Mr. Myers’s two volumes are numbered consecutively. 
® See sections 413 and 4214, 
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referred to it in his chapter on disintegration, but a full account of it 
he has postponed until he has dealt with sleep; for hypnotism, he 
says, is merely ‘an experimental development of the sleeping phase 
of personality.’ This chapter again, as a collection of facts, is most 
interesting, nor is there any reason for calling the facts themselves 
in question. Mr. Myers sees in the deeper stages of hypnotism an 
immediate access gained, by physiological means, to an underlying 
life or entity, which is the real soul of man, and which, though it 
communicates with us by means of the physical organism, uses this 
organism as nothing more than an instrument to communicate know- 
ledge to us which it has gained by means which are not physical. 
In the subliminal soul we discover, according to Mr. Myers, the 
reintegration of that humanity which supraliminally we have found 
so disintegrable. 

In Chapter VI. Mr. Myers deals with what he calls sensory auto- 
matism. He means by this the internal generation of images, similar 
to those produced in us by external objects, but which are not pro- 
duced by the ordinary channels of sense. Here again we are in the 
region of familiar facts. We know that the drunkard, in delirium, 
sees snakes in his boots as clearly as though they were there and had 
impressed themselves on the retina of hiseye. With similar clearness 
we see objects in dreams; and in dreams, too. we hear noises and 
voices, though they have not come to us through our ears. We know 
also, from an experience which is wide though not universal, that 
images and sounds similar to those which we perceive during sleep 
are perceived by sane persons during their hours of waking con- 
sciousness, just as the snakes are perceived by the victim of delirium 
tremens, when there is nothing externally in the physical world to 
correspond to them. These are hallucinations ; and to this class, says 
Mr. Myers, in one sense or another, belong most of those phenomena 
which are popularly classed as ghosts. But a careful examination of 
the evidence with regard to these apparitions shows us, he continue, 
that they are separable into various groups. Some have no more 
significance than the snakes seen by the drunkard. Their origin is 
within the skull. The physics of the brain will account for them. 
Others again, he thinks, may be explained by a theory which, appar- 
ently unknown to Mr. Myers, had already been propounded by the 
late Mr. Laurence Oliphant. Every physical movement, according to 
this theory, leaves some impress on all the objects surrounding it, 
like the lines in which the voice records itself on the moving disc of 
a phonograph : and these movements, with the things or persons that 
cause them, can, under suitable circumstances, be reproduced in the 
consciousness of individuals who are sufficiently sensitive. The 
majority of ghosts can perhaps be disposed of in these ways, without 
the necessity of invoking any theory which does not accord in charac- 
ter with current scientific conceptions. But in addition to ghosts such 

rr? 
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as these there are others, which convey information of a kind which 
shows that they are not merely phantom images, manufactured by the 
brain, or revibrated from physical surfaces. But here again, says 
Mr. Myers, the phenomena are of two kinds. Some of the cases, for 
instance, in which one person sees the phantasm of another, or the 
manner of the latter’s death, may be explicable by the hypothesis of 
telepathy. That telepathy is a fact Mr. Myers strongly insists; but 
it is not, in itself, he says, a fact more spiritual or hyperphysical than 
light, nor does it point of itself to an intelligence independent of 
matter. But there is, he says, amongst the phenomena we are here 
concerned with, a special class which cannot be explained thus. For 
example, the death of some distant person is occasionally announced 
by the appearance of the same phantasm to several persons simul- 
taneously, which could not be due to any series of telepathic brain- 
waves ; and again the phantasm, on other occasions, presents itself to 
the percipient not as though it were visiting him, but as though the 
percipient himself had travelled to the scene of the tragedy. These 
phenomena, says Mr. Myers, are explicable only as cases of self- 
projection, as actual detachments of the subliminal self from the 
physical organism with which it condescends to be associated. 

In Chapter VII. he deals with phantasms of the dead, as distin- 
guished from the phantasms of those who are living or in the act of 
dying. He cites a multitude of cases from Mr. Gurney’s book on the 
subject, and ends with repeating afresh, on what he takes to be still 
stronger evidence, the same conclusion that the previous chapter ends 
witb. 

In Chapter VIII. he deals with what he calls motor automatism. 
By this he means effects produced on physical objects through the 
agency of living bodies, but not controlled by the personalities with 
which these bodies are associated normally. Of such phenomena 
table-turning is the most familiar example; but the most important 
are automatic writing and speaking, the object here affected being 
the body of the medium himself. Of the latter kind he cites a number 
of cases, the two most remarkable being these: the case of Héléne 
Smitb,* which Mr. Myers calls classical, and that of Colonel Gurwood, 
the editor of the Duke of Wellington’s Despatches. Of these I shall 
speak presently. 

In Chapter IX. Mr. Myers arrives at what we may call the climax 
of his argument, and introduces us to the phenomena of ‘trance, 
possession, and ecstasy,’ which are, he says, the highest and crown- 
ing proofs of the divine, the hyperphysical, and the immortal 
nature of man. Of ecstasy, indeed, he does not say very much. 
His main concern is with trance and what he calls ‘ possession.’ 
Trance is the condition under which possession takes place; and he 
means by possession the temporary but complete expropriation from 

* Section 835. * Section 861. 
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a given brain of both the two selves—the supraliminal and the 
subliminal—of which it is the normal home, and the temporary 
occupation of it by a personality wholly different. It differs from 
motor automatism in one way and in one way only. In this case 
the possession of the brain by the alien personality is complete; in 
the other it is only partial. Here again Mr. Myers gives us many 
examples, but he mainly relies on two, which form, when taken 
together, the composite rock on which he builds his church. These 
examples are the case of the Rev. Stainton Moses and Mrs. Piper. 
Mr. Myers claims that if all other evidences of man’s immortality 
were to fail the phenomena exhibited through the mediumship of 
this lady and gentleman would be enough to establish the fact that 
discarnate souls exist, and can actually take possession of living 
organisms (the normal landlords becoming for the time absentees), 
and can, through their use of these organisms, communicate with 
living persons. This being proved, he says, his whole case is esta- 
blished. The soul is a spiritual unity, superior to and essentially 
independent of the perishing physical body through which ordinary 
science knows it. 

But Mr. Myers has not ended yet. In his tenth and last 
chapter he sums up in a philosophical form the general view of 
existence to which his previous arguments must conduct us. He 
gives us an outline of his religio-scientific gospel. To this singular 
document I shall refer before I have finished; but first let us 
re-examine the ground which we have thus rapidly traversed, and see 
what, when considered in the light of a dispassionate judgment, the 
special facts amount to on which the new gospel is founded. 

These special facts divide themselves into two classes. Firstly 
there are those which, though novel, and still startling, are neverthe- 
less attested by physiological and psychological science, such as the 
fact of submerged mentation and the various phenomena of hypno- 
tism. Secondly there are those which, though much evidence exists 
for them, are nevertheless doubted or denied by the majority of 
ordinary people. As for the former, they may be left to speak for 
themselves presently. We need concern ourselves here with the 
latter class only. It is impossible to discuss the evidence by which 
Mr. Myers supports them ; but I will try to give the reader an idea of 
their general character. They begin with mere apparitions, familiar 
to the student of ghost stories—apparitions which are appearances 
and never anything more. Then come apparitions of a kind equally 
familiar to us—apparitions of persons living or in the act of dying, 
whose appearance coincides with their death, or with some act in 
their lives; and to these must be added pictures cast on such 
surfaces as walls, and representing some distant event and the 
moment of an actual occurrence. The character of such phenomena 
as these needs no examples to illustrate it; and they are not the 
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phenomena on which Mr. Myers lays most stress. These last are 
what he calls ‘veridical phantasms’ of the dead, as distinguished 
from the living or the dying, ‘sensory automatism,’ ‘ motor auto- 
matism,’ and ‘ possession.’ I shall illustrate them in order by the 
best examples of them to be found in Mr. Myers’s repertory. 

(1) Héléne Smith of Geneva—whose case Mr. Myers calls, as we 
have seen, ‘classic ’—exhibited a series of phenomena which were 
carefully studied at the time by Professor Flournoy, a well-known 
scientist—a total disbeliever in spiritualism—who wrote a book about 
her. This woman was capable of putting herself into a kind of 
hypnotic trance, in which she declared herself influenced by a 
variety of spirits. The most remarkable of her performances was an 
account she gave of a vision of a mountain village in Switzerland, the 
name of which, she said, was Chassenaz, of its syndic, Chaumontet, 
and of its cwré, Bournier. Neither Mdlle. Smith herself, when 
awake, nor any of those present, were even aware that such a village 
existed ; but at last they discovered it on a map, and learnt that 
thirty years previously a Chaumontet and a Bournier had been its 
syndic and its curé respectively. It turned out, however, that Mdlle. 
Smith had, in early life, stayed in its immediate neighbourhood. 
Mr. Myers accordingly agrees with Professor Flournoy in attributing 
her revelations mainly to the action of a submerged memory, which 
reconstructed and visualised fragments of past knowledge; and of 
such reconstructions he regards this as a ‘culminant example.’ He 
insists, however, that an element of telepathy was nevertheless 
involved in it, and here it appears that Professor Flournoy agrees 
with him. Mr. Myers, however, differs from Professor Flournoy in 
asserting that the whole process, whether constructive or telepathic, 
was the work of a subliminal self, independent of supraliminal. 
This case therefore forms, he says, a fit introduction to cases in which 
‘the action of the supra-physical subliminal self is yet more evident. 
Of the character of such cases the following incident is an example. 

(2) Mr. Hensleigh Wedgwood, brother-in-law to the illustrious 
Darwin, assisted a Mrs. R., one of his intimate friends, in various 
experiments with planchette. On one occasion was produced an 
extraordinary series of writings, which at first did nothing but 
bewilder the experimentalists. The supposed spirit, by whom the 
movements of planchette were controlled, signed himself ‘J. G.,’ 
and made a rude drawing of an arm rising above an indented line 
and holding a sort of sword. The spirit said that the thing repre- 
sented was given him on ‘ paper and other things,’ and often abruptly 
stopped, complaining of a pain in his head. He finally explained 
that his name was Colonel Gurwood, that he had been wounded in 
the Peninsular War, and had killed himself on Christmas Day forty- 
four years ago. None of those present knew his name; still less did 
they know his history. The truth of what he had told them they 
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not long after verified, and they then realised that the rude drawing 
he had made was the crest accompanying the coat of arms which 
had been granted him by the King for his gallantry. 

(3) In the foregoing case the spirit revealed itself by influencing 
the personality of the experimentalists, or rather of some one of them. 
We now come to examples of possession—Mr. Myers’s supreme 
phenomenon—in which the personality of the experimentalist is 
altogether extruded, and his or her organism completely occupied 
by the spirit. The Rev. Stanton Moses, his acquaintance with 
whom Mr. Myers says was ‘ epoch-making,’ was ‘ possessed,’ when in 
trance, by a considerable variety of spirits—by a friend of Erasmus, 
and by others who preferred the use of pseudonyms, such as ‘ Rector,’ 
‘Doctor,’ and ‘Imperator.’ On one occasion Mr. Moses had been 
dining with some friends, one of whose guests was a lady—a stranger 
to Mr. Moses—who had some months before, when visiting a con- 
nection of the host’s, been much attracted by a baby seven months 
old. After dinner Mr. Moses, without any warning, went off into a 
brief trance. Whilst he was in this condition the lady just referred 
to was about to sit down on a seemingly empty chair, when Mr. 
Moses exclaimed in a voice not his own, ‘ Don’t sit down on it! don’t 
sit down on it! Little Baby Timmins!’ On another occasion, whilst 
staying in his father’s house, Mr. Moses, when writing, was suddenly 
possessed by ‘ Rector,’ who said he had a message from a certain dead 
Mrs. Westoboy, who had pushed Mr. Moses down in a yard twenty- 
nine years ago, on which occasion he was badly bitten by a harvest bug. 
Mrs. Westoboy wished to say that ‘ gratification of bodily appetite had 
cast her back’ in the course of her earthly pilgrimage ; and Rector 
added that Mrs. Westoboy could prove her identity by her knowledge 
of a trap door in the roof of a certain house. The trap door, of which 
Mr. Moses himself knew nothing, was subsequently proved to exist. 
But even more sacred to Mr. Myers than Mr. Moses was Mrs. Piper. 
Mrs. Piper, when entranced, was possessed by various spirits, but chief 
among them was one calling himself Dr. Phinuit, who took complete 
possession of Mrs. Piper’s body, and by means of it introduced, as 
their interpreter, a succession of discarnate human beings. One of 
these was a deceased American author, who mentioned a number of 
facts which his friends recognised as correct, and who one day also 
complained that his ‘ head felt bad,’ and on another confessed that 
when first he quitted the body he felt somewhat déseuvré, but would 
very soon ‘find an occupation.’ Another spiritual visitor was a 
certain discarnate Ruthie, who conveyed the remarkable news that 
she did not like ‘her powders.’ Another was Baby Kakie, who 
wanted to ‘see mooley cow,’ who sent her love to ‘Marmie,’ who 
liked ‘ big horsey, not little one,’ and was on the whole very happy 
in the bosom of her deceased grandmother. All these revelations, 
according to Mr. Myers, deal with actual facts which were neither 
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known to Mrs. Piper herself nor could have been possibly transferred 
to her telepathically by any other incarnate mind. 

I give these stories as examples of the innumerable alleged occur- 
rences on which Mr. Myers builds up his theory that man’s hyper- 
physical personality is a fact which can be scientifically demonstrated. 
Now whether the facts themselves (apart from Mr. Myers’s interpre- 
tation of them) are well attested or not is a question, as I have said 
already, which it would be idle to discuss here. For our present 
purpose, however, it is not in the least necessary to assume that, so 
far as they go, they are not substantially true. No procedure is more 
essentially unscientific than to assume that no process actually takes 
place in the universe other than those which science, in some formal 
manner, has recognised. Indeed every fresh discovery which science 
makes shows that the constitution of things, as potentially amenable 
to inquiry, is complex to a degree indefinitely beyond our present 
knowledge; and this is especially true of the processes which are 
immediately concerned with life. Our modern knowledge of 
electricity, of the ether, and of the x rays constitutes a warning 
against any undue haste in dismissing facts as incredible merely 
because they are new and strange; and the admitted reality of the 
facts which reveal themselves to the hypnotist repeats this warning 
with yet more special significance when we take it in connection 
with the unscientific contempt which men of science once accorded 
to mesmerism. 

Accordingly that the living organism, and the brain as the 
organ of thought, should operate in ways which may prove as new to 
ourselves as wireless telegraphy would have proved to our great-great- 
grandfathers, is not only not an impossibility, but is the soberest of 
all sober likelihoods; nor is there anything incredible in the idea 
of an etheric telepathy, and other cognate perceptions of distant 
things, which would, in a perfectly natural way, explain the larger 
part of Mr. Myers’s spiritualistic marvels, and at the same time show 
that these marvels were facts. All perception, except touch, indeed, 
is in a sense telepathic. 

There is one theory only which science can not admit; and this 
is that anything of which it can take cognisance does not exist 
or occur as an incident of the universal order. The essential 
principle of science may, in short, be summed up thus: In each 
fact or occurrence, however small, scientific omniscience would see 
the history of the entire universe. It is this doctrine against which 
the upholders of free-will protest, and which, without repudiating 
science, they are continually attempting to reconcile with it. But 
the attempt is vain. Contemporary thinkers, like Professor Ward of 
Cambridge, imagine that they can accomplish this work by sub- 
stituting what they call a spiritual universe for a physical, but their 
attempts leave the difficulty essentially unchanged. So long as 
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we admit that the individual mind is not in itself the sum total of 
all existence we admit that it is conditioned by causes which are 
wholly beyond its control; and whether we call them physical, or 
mental, or ideal, the result is practically the same. The only theory 
which renders free-will conceivable is a theory not of spiritual 
monism, but of spiritual pluralism—a theory which postulates one 
universal first cause, and then adds to this a multitude of personal 
first causes which are independent of it. 

Now which of these is the theory that Mr. Myers adopts? We 
shall see that, as a matter of fact, he alternates between the two. 
In his method of argument he adheres to a theory of monism, and 
only in this way gives his views the semblance of science. But so 
far as his object is concerned, and in all his implied conclusions, 
the theory he advocates is essentially pluralistic. He endeavours to 
represent personality as a self-existent and independent first cause, 
which is partially conditioned by its environment, but also in its turn 
conditions it—influencing it by means of an energy which is 
generated in the personality only, and which is accordingly outside 
the sphere of science altogether. 

He takes this step at a very early stage in his book; and he 
practically begs the whole point which he desires to prove by an 
assumption which will strike all careful and unprejudiced readers as 
being not only fantastic in respect of its general character but also 
as gratuitously inapplicable to the facts which he invokes it to 
explain. This assumption is that the part of the personality which 
operates outside the limits of normal consciousness is not an un- 
conscious substratum which wells up into consciousness, but is a 
separate self with a constant and superior consciousness of its 
own, and that it is, in fact, the true and immortal soul of man. 

It is on this assumption of the independent existence of the 
subliminal self that the whole structure of Mr. Myers’s theory 
depends. If we take the assumption away the entire theory 
collapses. Let us consider then in what manner this initial 
assumption is supported by him. And first let me show the reader 
how the very terminology adopted by him reveals his instinctive 
vacillation between two opposed theories, the scientific and the 
mystical, and his desire to recommend the latter by hiding it under 
a semblance of the former. The assumed superior self he calls, we 
have seen, subliminal, or the self which is below the threshold of 
ordinary consciousness. Now in speaking of it as below the threshold 
he succeeds in persuading himself that his view of the matter at 
starting coincides with the view of science, and he thus tacitly 
conciliates the sympathies of the seientific reader. But what he 
really means is concealed by this mode of expression. What he really 
means is that the subliminal self is not below the threshold of ordinary 
consciousness, but is above its ceiling. It does not rise up into the 
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ordinary self, but descends into it as a visitant from above. As soon 
as the nature of Mr. Myers’s idea is properly grasped, whatever 
plausibility it might have seemed to possess, disappears, and it stands 
revealed to us in all its bizarre nudity. 

On what scientific and psychological grounds then does 
Mr. Myers ask us to accept. this idea as true? for it is to science 
and psychology that he makes his first appeal. He really asks us to 
accept it on no scientific grounds whatever. The hands are the hands 
of science, but the voice is the voice of the visionary. It is impossible 
here, and indeed it is quite unnecessary, to combat the contention 
that as soon as a man falls asleep the observed phenomena of 
dreams demonstrate or even suggest that a higher intelligence, 
possessed of supernatural powers of knowledge, takes possession of his 
brain, and becomes its master, whilst the normal self, which was a 
function of the brain, effaces itself. It is impossible and unnecessary 
here to combat the theory that the ordinary life of man is nourished 
and maintained by a mysterious second self, which comes to him, like 
Elijah’s ravens, as soon as he closes his eyes—perhaps in his bed, 
perhaps after dinner in his chair—and injects into his system some 
hyperphysical nutriment. It is still more unnecessary to combat 
this theory as applied to genius. To say that genius is an ‘ up- 
rushing of the subliminal self,’ if this means an uprush of the 
unconscious into consciousness, is a very good description of what 
observation shows us; but genius in this respect is merely an 
exaggerated example of something that takes place in the mind of 
every human being. Ordinary thought is, of course, consciously 
influenced by the action on it of external things ; but thoughts at 
the same time are constantly rising up from within, out of the 
bubbling fountain or cauldron of the living brain, with its hoard 
of post-natal and ancestral experiences—thoughts which the 
conscious self, even if we assume the will to be free, influences only 
as an agent who watches and directs them, but has no more share 
in originating them than a fireman with a hose in his hand 
originates the water that streams from it. To explain genius by a 
theory of a supposed superior self, which descends through the 
ceiling, or pushes itself up through the floor, with new pieces of 
furniture for the sitting-room of the self we know, is to indulge ina 
fancy which facts do not even suggest, and which can only have 
originated in a desire to support a foregone conclusion. 

The fantastic nature of this theory becomes more evident still 
when we consider the phenomena of hypnotism, which, Mr. Myers 
has persuaded himself, afford us the strongest proof of it. The 
supposed subliminal self as operated on by the hypnotiser, instead of 
exhibiting any special independence or superiority, distinguishes 
itself mainly by its docile and credulous slavery to the suggestions 
of any chance operator. It is tricked by statements which would 
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hardly deceive an idiot. There is, indeed, only one point at which, 
according to Mr. Myers, it shows itself morally superior to the 
lower self that is supraliminal. It will do almost anything that 
the hypnotiser tells it to do, except what is morally wrong. Here it 
shows its innate spiritual purity, and enables us to see that, unlike 
its supraliminal companion, its moral course is always steadily 
upwards. On this point Mr. Myers lays much stress, and here gives 
a curious illustration of the manner in which he really reasons. He 
observes on one occasion that the Roman Catholic authorities of 
to-day in dealing with alleged miracles do not by any means swallow 
the evidences blindfold, but treat them with what he calls a ‘ species 
of pseudo-candour.’® This is precisely what Mr. Myers himself does 
here. He begins by admitting that there is a large body of evidence 
which shows that criminal suggestion is operative on hypnotised 
persons ; but all this he dismisses with the singularly insufficient 
remark that the persons experimented on were of weak moral 
character : ° and he then goes on to deal with a case in which a highly 
respectable subject put some sugar into somebody’s tea on being 
told by the hypnotiser that it was poison. Of cases like this Mr. 
Myers disposes by adopting the theory that the hypnotised subject, 
though amenable in good faith to all other suggestions, fails to be taken 
in by suggestions of an immoral kind, and is all the while ‘ laughing 
at the hypnotiser in his sleeve, being perfectly well aware that the 
immoral act is a make-believe.’ When his own express admissions are, 
however, taken together, the utmost his argument comes to is that 
hypnotised subjects cannot be compelled to act in a way which is con- 
trary to the dictates of ‘the normal waking conscience,’ whatever 
these may be. He entirely fails, indeed, to prove even so much as 
this; but even if he could prove it how much would it mean? 
Merely that the subliminal self, the separate and superior entity, 
never sinks below the moral level of its perishable and inferior 
associate, but rises or falls with, and is in fact determined by, it. It 
is hard to imagine a clearer admission than this that the two selves 
are the same self in different conditions, and not, as Mr. Myers 
imagines, two independent beings. 

Finally it remains to be noticed that Mr. Myers is totally unable to 
describe the character of this entity in any definite terms, without 
contradicting himself and imputing to it absolutely incompatible 
attributes. He begins by representing it as the storehouse of the 
organic history of the race, as the flower of terrestrial evolution, and 
the terrestrial struggle for existence, whilst the supraliminal self is 
merely a ‘ripple on its surface,’ or a reef thrown up by it above the 
surface of the subliminal waters ; and yet he ends by representing it 
as a hyperphysical spirit, whose origin is beyond matter and whose 
functions are transmaterial, 
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And this is the foundation, the starting-point of Mr. Myers’s 
whole ‘ spiritual theory ’—a theory which he claims to be founded 
on facts of scientific observation. The best comment on it is to state 
in a few words what these facts of physiology and psychology to 
which Mr. Myers himself refers us really prove. What they really 
prove is as follows: The living organism contains incalculably more 
than the consciousness, normal or abnormal, is in any moment aware 
of. As Mr. Myers himself shows us by the cases of unreasoning 
terror which many people experience in the dark, or in crossing 
open spaces, there are traces in us still of the experiences of the 
cave-dweller and the terrified animal.’ He shows us also, by a 
highly interesting example, how specific fears on a mother’s part, 
which had a definite origin in her experience, may be transmitted 
to her offspring, divorced from any apparent cause. And in addi- 
tion to this astounding inheritance which we bring with us into the 
world at birth, from the moment that we see the light the brain is 
receiving impressions from every part of its environment, not only 
by means of the recognised organs of sense, but by other cognate 
means of which at present we know little; and of these impressions 
a small part only are conscious. Between the conscious part of us 
and the unconscious there is a constant cerebral interchange. The 
subliminal self is a cellar of discarded memories, a mushroom house 
of sprouting thoughts; and if there is such a thing as telepathy 
between one consciousness and another, between one unconsciousness 
and another, there is, we must assume, a crypto-telepathy also. 

How such processes as these may take place we can at present 
only conjecture; but in none of the ‘spiritualistic’ phenomena 
mentioned by Mr. Myers, for which he produces any serious 
evidence, is there a hint of anything belonging to a sphere of exist- 
ence other than that with which ordinary science deals. There are 
none, indeed, to which the ordinary phenomena of nature fail to 
afford parallels. All the senses, as I have said already, except that 
of touch, are telepathic; and the same event often reveals itself to 
the senses, not as one event, but as split up into two—for example, 
the flash and the sound of a distant gun—and neither reaches us till 
both of them have past for ever. If, endowed with sight and hearing 
of power sufficiently magnified, we could watch the earth to-day from 
the star Vega, as from an opera box, we should not be watching 
Mr. Balfour in the House of Commons, but the body of Christ 
actually hanging on the Cross; whilst as for sound, as the lips of 
Christ moved, we should be hearing not his voice but the roarings 
of the primeval monsters. None of Mr. Myers’s telepathic anecdotes 
suggests an experience so strange and so startling as this; nor do his 
spiritual pictures on walls, representing distant events, suggest any- 
thing which has not its analogy in the familiar phenomena of mirage ; 

* Section 526s. 
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whilst had Mr. Myers only lived to see the development.of wireless 
telegraphy he would have realised how unnecessary and how childish 
was the spiritualistic hypothesis whereby he seeks to explain the 
fact that a telepathic message is capable of being conveyed to several 
recipients simultaneously. 

I say all this on the assumption that the majority of Mr. 
Myers’s anecdotes of telepathic messages, which reveal actual facts, 
of his phantasms of the dead or living which convey actual information 
not derivable through the ordinary channels of sense, are examples 
of phenomena which do really occur. There is nothing in any of 
these which so much as suggests that the personality is in any way 
independent of the individual organism. They do but suggest that 
the nature and the processes of the organism are at present known 
to us only in a very partial way. They do nothing to suggest the 
belief in a hyperorganic self, for which the organism is merely a 
tool or a tenement. The absurdity of Mr. Myers’s hypothesis is 
emphasised by the vigorous logic with which he pushes it to a last 
conclusion. His supposed subliminal or hyperorganic self—the mar- 
vellous self which is the passive dupe of the hypnotist—is, according 
to him, so far from being dependent on matter that it actually uses 
matter in the manner ascribed to Omnipotence ; that it can sort and 
rearrange the molecules of the material world, and manufacture for 
itself the transitory but veritably molecular bodies of which Mr. 
Myers contends that certain apparitions consist.* 

Finally, in this connection there is one more point to he 
noted. Mr. Myers, throughout the greater part of his work, seems 
himself haunted by the suspicion that what I have just said may 
be true—that the subliminal self after all may be merely a part of 
the organism, and that its spiritual activities may be explicable in a 
manner which will explain them away. Indeed, he almost admits 
that such might be his final opinion, if it were not for the phenomena 
of ‘ possession,’ which gave him his supreme proof that personality was 
separable from the organism, and thus put the stamp of validity 
on all his former hypotheses. Let us consider these for a moment. 

These phenomena of ‘possession,’ which, as we have seen, he 
describes as ‘epoch-making,’ were revealed to him through two 
individuals, Mr. Moses and Mrs. Piper; and on Mr. Moses and 
Mrs. Piper hang all his laws and his prophets. Of these two 
persons I must content myself with saying this: Mr. Moses was, 
as Mr. Myers himself tells us, not only constitutionally incapable 
of weighing scientific evidence, but resented the very idea of re- 
sorting to scientific methods. His whole attitude was one of awe- 
struck credulity in the presence of his own powers, and the dis- 
carnate spirits who took possession of his organism delivered no 
message which was morally in advance of the mottoes in a copy- 
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book, or the memories of a well-read clergyman, nor conveyed to 
him any information of a more memorable kind than that ‘little 
Baby Timmins’ was sitting in an empty chair; that there was a 
trap door in the roof of a certain house; and that Mr. Moses him- 
self had been once bitten by a harvest bug. Of Mrs. Piper, whose 
character appears to be far superior to that of Mr. Moses, it is need- 
less to say much, and for the following reasons: that she herself 
repudiated the greatness which Mr. Myers threw on her, and main- 
tained that her communications had their origin in a telepathic 
knowledge, conveyed to her from living persons, and had nothing 
to do with the discarnate spirits of the dead. | 

I have no space in the few pages at my disposal to pursue a 
detailed criticism of Mr. Myers’s arguments further. I will now, 
therefore, pass on to a very brief examination of the general theory of 
existence which Mr. Myers himself draws from them; and if any- 
thing were wanting to justify what I have said already the reader 
will find it here. In case any archdeacon or canon, as I think 
exceedingly likely, should feel tempted to quote Mr. Myers in 
Westminster Abbey as a new scientific witness to the doctrine of 
Christian orthodoxy, let me advise him to think twice before he acts 
on this impulse. Mr. Myers’s theory lends no support whatever to 
what he contemptuously dismisses as the orthodoxy of the ‘ pulpiteer.’ 
It resembles the scheme of Buddhism far more than that of Christi- 
anity. It is, indeed, as he himself says, a kind of Buddhism, 
harmonised with scientific fact. Provisionally, then, Mr. Myers 
analyses the Cosmos (in which he includes the sum total of all 
existence) into three elements—the material, the etheric, and the 
metetherial. The metetherial element pervades matter and ether, 
just as ether pervades matter. It isthe universal spiritual substance, 
or world soul. Out of this individual spirits are fashioned, either as 
self-evolved vortices or in obedience to the will of the world soul 
acting as a supreme unity ; and life, as we know it, comes into exist- 
ence only when one of these spirits ‘ descends,’ as the Platonists say, 
‘into generation.’ This doctrine does not apply to men only. Mr. 
Myers contends that if it applies to man it applies equally to every 
living creature—to the protozoa, the sponge, the fly, the louse, and the 
monkey. It presumably applies also, though he does not say this, 
to the vegetable. Every living thing has an independent subliminal 
self, which vitalises its organism and survives it. All these selves 
possess similar powers. All are potentially, even when not actually, 
telepathic. ‘Our kinship with the ape’ is the analogue of ‘ our kin- 
ship with the angel.’ Mr. Myers finds it, however, impossible to believe 
that new spirits are being constantly evolved or created. Their number 
remains the same, but they are constantly being incarnated afresh, 
and are constantly undergoing a course of spiritual evolution, similar 
to that which is revealed to us in the history of physical organisms. 
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Thus all life is eternally working itself upwards to a point at 
which the individual is either absorbed into the world soul or else, 
by what Mr. Myers calls the ‘ metetherial’ grace of God, is in perfect 
communion with it. Thus all sin, selfishness, cruelty, and sensuality, 
together with all misery, become relative evils only. They are steps 
on the way to God—a God whom all will reach after ages of 
spiritual ‘striving.’ Here, says Mr. Myers, we have in its rude 
outlines the new religious ‘synthesis’ which is rapidly revealing 
itself to the world, and which is to dissolve those difficulties in the 
way of faith and hope which have come, with the rise of science, to 
seem more and more insuperable. 

And now let us ask what this synthesis comes to. In the first 
place it starts with a double falsification of thought, which shows 
how Mr. Myers throughout juggled with his own convictions. Of 
the three elements which, according to Mr. Myers, go to make up 
existence, the implied contrast between the first and the second 
is unreal. Nobody in his sober moments knows better than 
Mr. Myers himself knew, that matter and ether are fundamentally 
the same thing, and that no man of science contrasts them except for 
purposes of conversational convenience. For science ether is as 
material as an apple dumpling. Secondly, in contrasting the etheric 
element with the ‘ metetherial,’ Mr. Myers introduces a fresh source 
of confusion and illicit implication. He contrives to smuggle in a 
multitude of mystical associations which, from centuries of use, cling 
to the word ‘etherial.’ To have been honest he should have said 
not ‘ metetherial’ but ‘ metetheric.’ Had he only done this his specu- 
lations would have shown themselves under a new aspect; and he 
would have seen the absurdity of speaking about the ‘ metetheric grace 
of God.’ Throughout the whole course of his work he is continually 
giving us to understand that he regards the three intertangled worlds 
as one, operating together in obedience to some supreme unitary 
law, and yet this is the very conclusion which he is constantly 
endeavouring to elude. As an observer, when he forgets the case 
which he has passionately briefed himself to defend, and only con- 
siders the evidence on its own merits, as it presents itself, he shows 
us the spirits of the departed as so inextricably connected with 
their organisms that Colonel Gurwood and George Pelham still suffer 
from headache, and are sometimes hardly able to make their com- 
munications in consequence. He represents the metetherial world as 
in constant contact with the etheric, and leans to the idea that the 
subliminal self is continuous—that all subliminal selves in a certain 
sense are one; and all these conclusions reappear in his synthesis. 
But hedoes not see what this really means. He does not see that it 
is the abandonment of the only thesis that he values—the thesis that 
each separate personality is a spirit or first cause in itself, and as such 
is eternal. Early in his book he does indeed lay it down that the 
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great question of determinism and moral freedom is written across 
the order of things to which it is his endeavour to introduce us; 
but he subsequently devotes to this question only two pages in 
passing, and dismisses it with a suggestion which he thinks is 
entirely new, but is really nothing else than one of the most familiar 
of subterfuges, and is utterly inconsistent with the tenor of his own 
reasoning. In a word, he leaves the Cosmos—the life of the person- 
ality included—a single and determined process, precisely as 
science finds it. The utmost that his speculations do is to raise this 
determinism as it were to a higher power; while his theory of the 
continuity of the subliminal self, and the all-pervading metetheric 
element, out of which all lives emerge, is nothing but the theory 
of what Professor Haeckel calls ‘substance’ and what Mr. Spencer 
calls ‘the unknowable,’ presented to us in fantastic terminology, and 
reached by random flights through regions of fancy and super- 
stition, which nevertheless bring him to the same end at last. 

And in conclusion let me point out something which is more impor- 
tant yet. Even if we were to adopt the theory of Mr. Myers in its 
integrity it would be utterly fatal to the conclusion which he really 
desires to establish. His ultimate object is to indicate for the life of 
man & moral value and freedom of which science seems to divest 
it; but the actual result of his theory is to reduce it to a more abject 
and meaningless condition than any to which it could be thrust by 
any scientific determinism. In transferring the seat of man’s moral 
and spiritual dignity from the normal waking self to a second 
subliminal self of which normally it knows nothing he leaves the 
supraliminal life a meaningless moral vacuum. It is like a fire 
which burns in accordance with determinate laws, except when the 
subliminal soul occasionally comes in and pokes it ; and the subliminal 
soul itself is in an even worse condition ; for its will, which Mr. Myers 
endeavours to conceive of as free, is, as he himself admits, more at the 
mercy of any chance supraliminal hypnotism than ever was that of a 
child at the mercy of a tyrannical parent. Mr. Myers suggests that 
human character in the future will be elevated to new heights by 
means of hypnotic suggestion, that the weak will be nerved to efforts 
of self-denial which are now rarely met with except amongst saints 
and heroes, Should this prove to be the case our new hypnotic 
redeemers will certainly be accomplishing their mission by means of 
vicarious sacrifices, but the moral value of the results will evaporate 
in the process of producing them. 

W. H. MALLock. 
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There’s not the smallest orb which thou behold’st 
But in his motion like an angel sings, 
Still quiring to the young-eyed cherubins ; 
Such harmony is in immortal souls ; 
But, whilst this muddy vesture of decay 
Doth grossly close it in, we cannot hear it. 
Merchant of Venice, Act v. Scene i. 


I Hap been at work all the past winter and was feeling some strain 
on my nervous system. During the period of wild storms with 
which the month of February last belied its mild entrance, I was 
wrestling with the Synthése Subjective—that most mysterious and 
abstract of all Comte’s works. I was striving to master his meaning 


in that fifth chapter, on Differential Geometry, all the more difficult 
for me in that my Oxford studies had but touched the Calculus in 
a cursory and inadequate degree. Tired with abstruse mathematics 
late one night in my study, I dipped into the new encyclopxdic 
work on Human Personality: and its survival of bodily death ; 
which, in spite of its huge bulk, small type, and rambling matter, 
amused me in a way and set my brain in active motion. Without 
feeling for its philosophical conclusions anything but a genial 
wonder, I read on hour by hour through the interminable pile of 
reports of abnormal nervous phenomena, many of which are plainly 
of real scientific interest. But it is uncanny reading. And soon 
after midnight I began to feel creepy and queer. I drew my arm- 
chair round a bright fire of oak logs, and lay back dreamily to think 
what it all meant. 


Suddenly a sharp pang seemed to shoot through my brain. A 
sense of surging of the carotid artery, followed with drumming of the 
ears, then a feeling of the bursting of a vessel, and finally stupor 
came over me as I lay back. I tried to rise: but was unable to 
move. I tried to call: but could not utter a sound. I strove to 
see what was nearest to me: but I had no sight. I was not quite 
unconscious: but I dimly recognised that I was paralysed by a 
sudden cerebral stroke. 

Vor, LIII—No. 314 645 uU 
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How long I lay there I hardly know. But towards morning my 
absence was discovered. They came to me: presently a physician 
arrived; assistants, nurses followed. I dimly understood that a 
consultation gave small hope of recovery, and that little remained to 
be done by human skill. In my state of languid stupor I very 
faintly retained any coherent knowledge of what was passing around 
me; and any expectation, or any wish that seemed to wander across 
what remained of my mind, was too fitful and too tenuous to leave a 
definite impression. I was tranquil, weary, and ready for my last 
sleep. 

What days and nights passed thus I knew not. Day and night, 
time, sensation, life, were all to me one quiet blank; save that, from 
time to time, I was softly conscious of dear ones around me, and of 
the care with which I was tended. I sank into a more profound 
slumber. Then I passed out of my last sleep: it seemed—into the 
Infinite beyond. 

A tiny murky speck, with a grey haze like smoke rolling round 
it, as it fluttered in the ether, seemed to be the Earth that I had 
left. But the Ether itself was bright with a light that was not 
reflected from any sun: not radiated from any definite centre nor 
from any luminous body. The ether was self-luminous, or rather 
self-manifest, as if it were ‘a bright effluence of bright essence.’ 
‘Sight’ is too material a term to be applied to a mode of perception 
that was entirely independent of eyes, and had no relation to what 
men call the laws of vision. Then was revealed the constitution of 
the planets ; first of Mars: a congeries of metals and gases having no 
practical analogy to the behaviour of either on earth, and without 
a trace of the beings that men call intelligent organisms. Jupiter 
and the planets had but little to show in comparison with that 
infinite splendour—that immeasurable multitude—those myriad 
sounds—which filled the Universe. 

The Universe itself was not filled with Motion. It was Motion. 
It was not charged with Light. It was Light. It did not reverberate 
with Sounds. It was Sound. The self-luminous Ether rang with 
eternal clangours of tremendous harmony and volume. And the 
mighty diapason of ubiquitous noises scintillated with the ever- 
changing colours of the iris. In that transcendental world all that 
men call sensations are interchangeable. The very Zodiacal Light 
chants its hymns. The Music of the Spheres is iridescent. Light 
was Space. Sound was Motion. Heat and Cold were not different: 
nor were they opposed. They were but the systole and diastole 
of one Essence ; itself uniform, motionless, unchangeable: and yet 
eternally pulsating in one inexhaustible throb. 

From the sun to the Pole Star, from Sirius to Cassiopeia, from 
Orion to the Southern Cross, the interval seemed to be no measur- 
able distance in space, nor was the transit one of any measurable 
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period of time. Space was Time: and the Firmament itself, of 
countless and interminable Suns, was at once a point in Space as 
well as a point in Time. Man’s earthly Sun had sunk to a Star of 
the eleventh magnitude. His light was but a twinkle beside the full 
blaze of Vega or Capella in the fiery whirlwinds of whom it was a joy 
to bask. Forneither the abysmal cold of the most sunless depths of 
the Heaven, nor the central incandescence of the mightiest of the 
constellations, was other than delightful and natural. One seemed 
to revel in the tornadoes of an astral volcano; and to find rest in the 
icy regions where the very ether had frozen into a liquid. 

One seemed? who seemed? who felt? who saw? who passed? 
What, or who, was 1? Individuality, personality, subjectivity, had 
slipped off as easily as the dried husk they were now laying out for 
burial. How childish, how brutish, how selfish, did it seem now to 
conceive of any me! There was an end of ME, with its outlook of 
blind kitten or wriggling earth-worm. Should it be rather We—was 
I now a Gas, a Force, an Emanation? Should it be rather They ?— 
was I an indefinite unit of a limitless Power extended in Space, and 
contemporaneous with all Time? The pettiness, the feebleness, the 
squalor of the sense of being ME was too evident. A more glorious 
We took the place of ME: and WE in turn became THEY; and 
THEY in a flash became ALL. 

What a miserable insect should I have been in this immeasurable 
Universe if, by a miracle hardly conceivable of Omnipotence, the 
individual ME had survived! Personality was all very well in the 
muddy speck men call their Earth: dust to dust, ashes to ashes. 
But in the blaze of an Infinite Universe, scintillating in its every 
atom with unquenchable light, throbbing not with momentary sensa- 
tions, but with ideas, ideas intercommunicable from one point in 
the boundless All to every other point, without need of language, and 
without effort, act, or delay—to drag up into this Immensity the 
soiled rags of ‘human personality’—’twould be better to be the 
parasite of the wnopheles gnat, spreading death and disease in its 
passion for blood. When the entire Universe is continuously and 
eternally apparent as a whole; when all its infinite and interminable 
ideas are simultaneously cognisable throughout its limitless field ; 
when Motion is extinct, by reason that everything is everywhere, 
and Sound is swallowed up in one endless cireumambient Harmony, 
then, assuredly, there is no place left for Sight, Hearing, Speech, or 
Thought. ‘The wretched makeshifts of human sensation are as 
meaningless and sterile as the eyes of a mole. In this new world 
the craving for Personality is seen to be a sordid lust of the flesh. 

The transition from the dusty, cribbed, and fetid prison of the 
Body to the radiant immensity of the Universe, wherein all the uses 
of bodily sense, and all the notions of terrestrial mind are meaningless 
and void, was a change so sudden and tremendous that it could not 
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become familiar at first. Remnants of ideas and instincts belonging 
to the old world of sense still lingered in the new world of trans- 
cendence. Trasumanar significur per verba non si poria. On 
earth one had played with conundrums of a geometry of four 
dimensions. The new world presented dimensions at once infinite 
in number, at once infinite and infinitesimal in quantity; rather it 
had no dimensions at all ; for everything was everything else ; and also 
was nothing. And so, too, in the new world numeration was infinite 
—all numbers were at once infinity and zero. Two plus two now 
added up # millions raised to the nth power, and instantaneously 
flashed back into mimus 0. Had shame been possible in the world 
of the Absolute, it would have been fit to mark this absurd attempt 
to count—this survival of gross materialism from the world of 
Relation and Matter. 

The dregs of consciousness, of some flickering sensation of an 
individual Me, would now and then break out, like a forgotten weed 
in a well-tended garden. I tried to think of myself as Me. But 
flashes of coruscating light shot round the Heaven from Pole to Pole 
as if We—They—It—were smiling their merriment and wonder at 
the inexperience of the neophyte. And lo! I too was flashing a 
smile at myself, as a child on earth smiles at its own infantile errors ; 
for our happy laughter was the beaming of coruscating Aurora— 
infinite in number and immeasurable in range. Yes! I was that 
Aurora: no! not a part of any single Aurora, not one of infinite 
Aurore, but I was Aurora. I was Ether, or rather I had ceased to 
be myself without becoming anything else that could be limited or 
defined. Such petty egoisms belong only to a world of limitations, 
of parts, of relations, of organisms. They drop off like dead leaves 
in winter in a world of infinities, of absolutes, a world which knows 
neither structures, nor parts, nor limits, nor substances, nor organs. 

Once, whilst the sound of human voices had hardly faded from 
my memory, I essayed to communicate some vague idea to the world 
around me. Not that I attempted to speak, or even to frame a sign 
or a symbol, but a fitful wish seemed to move some inward effort to 
convey a fancy to that which was all around. The stupidity of such 
a wish, its wild absurdity and gross animalism, was beamed forth in 
the myriad flashes of a circumambient Lightning. Millions after 
millions of electric welkins pulsated across the Heaven, amidst 
the joyous peal of infinite Thunder claps. They had recognised my 
wish before it had been expressed: nay before it had been formed. 
They were ME: I was THEY: We were IT. The Al! now absorbed 
the Many ; it had engulfed all individual entities, so that personality 
had ceased to have existence or meaning. 

This All seemed at once Electricity, Light, Heat, Motion, 
Intelligence, and Sound. At the first peal of the abysmal Thunder 
round the Firmament, the faint reminiscence of humanity within 
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seemed to suggest some conscious effort to listen and to gather a 
consistent meaning. How vain! how brutish! how gross was the 
effort! In the Infinite and the Absolute there is no distinction of 
sounds, as there is no separation of parts, neither voices nor hearing. 
The only sound is one continuous Harmony, issuing forth without 
end or interval from the Infinite All :—whereby, without ceasing, 


Heaven rung 
With Jubilee, and loud Hosannas filled 
The eternal Regions. 


Thereat I awoke. The loud Hosannas of my dream were simply 
the fall of the two ponderous volumes of Human Personality which 
I had been reading in my arm-chair before I fell asleep. I had 
been dreaming: and 1,400 pages of close print had fallen with a 
erash against the fender. My fire burnt low: my clock pointed to 
2.45 AM. I stretched myself, and lit a chamber candle. I had 
merely dreamed. The nightmare of an apoplectic stroke, my own 
corporal paralysis, treatment, and death, all was but an effect of 
‘self-suggestion,’ caused by my head falling awkwardly in sleep 
against the arm of my chair. So slight a material pressure had 
started such vagaries of the ‘subliminal consciousness’ in my 
hypnotic Self. I had been ‘discarnate’ in dream. I had been 
‘cosmopathic’ in spirit. I had been ‘metetherial’ in imagination. 
[had fully realised the ‘disintegration of personality.’ And I had 
tasted the infinite joys of putting on incorruption at the sound of a 
subjective last trump. I walked slowly to bed thinking it all over. 
Was not my dream as good as any other dream? Was it not 
infinitely more sublime, more beautiful, more wonderful than that of 
any S.P.R.? What do we know of the Universe, except that it is not 
this Earth, not the human, not the finite, not the material, as we 
know matter? What do we know even of Matter, except of such 
matter as we can handle, and feel, and see, or reach by our instru- 
ments? Much more, what do we know of Spirit? And why then, 
should we be so coarse, so narrow, so earthly-minded as to fancy 
we can unriddle the Great Mystery by means of Ghosts, bogies seen 
by neurotic girls, table-rapping, planchette, and crystals? Should 
we fasten our puny guesses about Spirit, as we on earth conceive it, 
upon the eternal manifestations of that Infinite Spirit which is to us 
mortals an inconceivable Essence? Personality we can conceive— 
but only as Human Personality. Personality could have neither use, 
nor meaning, nor place, in an Absolute and Transcendental Universe— 
of which we can only know that, whatever else it may be, it certainly 
is not this queer little speck we call Earth. 

So I went to bed musing, and sad to have lost the glorious world 
of my dream. I placed Human Personality on its shelf and took 
dowu my Paradise Lost, turning to that eighth book where Adam 
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inquires of Raphael concerning celestial Motions, and is exhorted 
to search rather things more worthy of knowledge. As the Poet 


tells us :-— 
From Man or Angel the great Architect 
Did wisely to conceal and not divulge 
His secrets to be scanned by them who ought 
Rather admire :— 


And Raphael warns our first father thus :— 


Heaven is for thee too high 
To know what passes there; be lowly wise: 
Think only what concerns thee and thy being; 
Dream not of other worlds, what creatures there 
Live, in what state, condition or degree. 


So I went to bed, slept soundly, awoke without a headache, 
resolved to read: no more about Human Personality, and applied 
myself with new ardour to my Suljective Synthesis. 


FREDERIC HARRISON. 





THE NOVELS OF PEACOCK 


AmonG tales of whim and fantasy Peacock’s novels, if so they can 
be called, have always held a high place. Equally removed from 
the problem and the proverb, they are still more unlike those pure 
works of art, such as Shakespeare’s plays and Scott’s romances, 
where the author stands aside altogether, and the characters are 
apparently left to develop themselves. Peacock follows his fancy 
whithersoever it leads him, and never continueth in one stay. He 
was as full of prejudices as an egg is full of meat, and he made his 
stories the vehicle for expressing them. The late Dean Merivale 
used to say that England had reached the summit of her greatness 
under a system of rotten boroughs and Latin elegiacs. To the 
Reform Bill and Greek Iambics he traced her gradual decline. 
Peacock, though he was so loose a scholar as to write Greek without 
the accents, seems to have believed that, if man did not live by bread 
alone, good wine and classical quotations were sufficient to guide 
him through this world of sin. He had not, like Merivale, the art 
of writing Latin verse. His verse is English, and excellent it is. 
He had not been through the mill of the University, or the public 
school. His scholarship was self-taught, and few men have taught 
themselves so well. But the Dean’s doctrine was just the sort of 
theme with which he loved to play, and it would have enlivened his 
pages a good deal more than the perfectibility of man. For it is 
true of Peacock as of most eccentrics—that they are best when 
they are least serious, and do not go much below the surface of 
things. Peacock was a humourist in the old sense of the term. 
He was essentially a queer fellow. Never, or hardly ever, did he 
deviate into the commonplace. The one thing certain about his 
conclusions is that they do not follow from his premisses. His books 
are as provoking as Lamb’s Essays to well-regulated minds. He 
violates all the conventions, and sets at defiance all the rules. Few 
writers are so absolutely devoid of that common sense which, as 
Pennialinus says, is the saving of us all. No wandering sheep was 
ever brought back by Thomas Love Peacock to the intellectual 
fold. Wherein, then, lies hischarm? The same statement might be 
made, and the same question might be asked, about Laurence Sterne. 
Peacock had not the profound humour and the subtle pathos which 
651 
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made Tristram Shandy, with all its faults, immortal. Neither had 
he Sterne’s love of indelicate allusions, nor his cynical disbelief in the 
virtue of women. What he had in common with Sterne was a 
fantastic imagination, not his servant but his master, for he could 
not choose but follow where it led. 

His charm lies, however, not only in this, but also in his ripe 
scholarship, his lively wit, his caustic irony, and a style so ex- 
quisitely felicitous that at its best it has scarcely ever been surpassed. 
To which may be added a power of creating graceful, delightful, 
and perfectly natural girls, in which only Mr. Meredith has since 
surpassed him. Peacock is one of the very few men who can draw 
the other sex better than their own. Perhaps only Walter Scott and 
George Meredith are equally happy in both. Certainly Peacock’s 
male characters cannot be called natural. They are for the most 
part types rather than individuals, except when celebrities like 
Shelley and Coleridge are deliberately caricatured. Peacock was as 
incapable as Sterne of constructing a plot. To read him for the 
story is like reading Gaboriau for anything else. Collections of his 
songs are popular enough, for his severest critic could not deny that 
he was a genuine poet. I saw it stated the other day that the true 
‘Peacockians’ only cared for the songs in their proper places. I 
dare not arrogate to myself that sebast and cacophonous title, as 
Peacock might have called it. But I love Peacock’s songs, as I love 
Shakespeare’s, wherever I find them, and I should not consider them 
out of place in an interleaved Bradshaw. Mr. Chromatic in 
Headlong Hali expressly maintains that the words of a song have 
no importance, except as a setting for the music, and his own per- 
formances are by no means alwaystopical. Except in Maid Marian, 
where everything is in perfect harmony with everything else, and the 
Friar leaves the room without a song when a song would have been 
inappropriate, Peacock’s poetry occurs just because Peacock felt 
inclined to write it. And indeed no man ever wrote more ex- 
clusively to please himself than the author of Crotchet Castle, unless 
it were the author of the Sentimental Jowrney. ‘ Those who live to 
please must please to live,’ said the austere moralist who died the 
year before Peacock was born. Literature was at the most Peacock’s 
staff. His crutch was the India House, where he seems to have done 
as little work for his pay as he conscientiously could. His own lines 
on the subject are well known, and though they need not be taken 
as history they have a curious interest as coming from the successor 
of James Mill. 


From ten to eleven have breakfast for seven ; 
From eleven to noon think you've come too soon ; 
From twelve to one think what's to be done; 
From one to two find nothing to do; 

From two to three begin to foresee 

That from three to four will prove a d—d bore. 
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In Peacock’s pages, as in Sterne’s, every man rides his hobby. 
Uncle Toby was beyond Peacock, as Matilda, and even Marionetta, 
were beyond Sterne. The crudity of Peacock is seen in this, that 
his characters, at least his male characters, represent merely qualities 
or tendencies, and are seldom, as human beings, complete. They 
are always playing a part, never simply themselves, except under the 
influence of some sudden catastrophe, such as the appearance of a 
spectre, or bodily concussion with a tangible object, or the advent of 
a plentiful meal. Peacock was not so much an epicurean scholar as 
a scholarly epicure. He made of eating and drinking something 
very like a religion. The captain in Headlong Hall expresses an 
opinion that a man who abstains from strong drink must have a 
secret he is afraid involuntarily to disclose. The parson in Melin- 
court, who undertakes to exorcise the ghost, requires the simple 
apparatus of a venison pasty, three bottles of Madeira, and a prayer- 
book. When he is found asleep in the morning, the bottles are 
empty, the pasty has disappeared, and the prayer-book is open where 
it was open before. When the lady guests of Squire Headlong faint 
at the sight of the skulls on Mr. Cranium’s lecture-table, and call for 
water, the little butler brings them the only water he keeps, which 
is powerful enough to revive them at once. There are no ‘three 
bottle men’ now. People do not reckon what they drink. ‘ Heel- 
taps ’and ‘Skylight’ are obsoleteterms. We do not breakfast in bed, 
like Dr. Folliott, on beer and cold pie, or say ‘ Vanity of vanities, all is 
vanity,’ like Dr. Gaster when he turned up the empty egg-shell. 

Peacock had a long life, and his novels are distributed over 
the greater part of it. He was seven years older than Shelley, and 
he survived Thackeray for three years. He lived into a world, as 
Professor Saintsbury says, ‘ more changed from that of his youth than 
that of his youth was from the days of Addison or even Dryden.’ It 
was not merely the Reform Bill and Greek Iambics, which Porson 
had written before his time, or Merivale’s. It was ‘the steamship 
and the railway, and the thoughts that shake mankind.’ His clergy 
and country gentlemen, his schoolmasters abroad and philosophers 
at home, had become before his death as obsolete as the guard who 
woke up the inside passengers in the night and claimed to be 
remembered. But for a satirist in the grain, as Peacock was, there 
is little real change. Human folly seems to obey the law known as 
the conservation of energy. The quantity of it remains identical or 
increases with the population. The forms of it alone vary from age 
to age. If there are no longer any rotten boroughs, there are con- 
stituencies in which both the sitting member and the hoping 
candidate are expected to subscribe towards every charity and every 
football club. If there is no duelling in the army, and no flogging 
of private soldiers, there is mutual flagellation of officers and gentle- 
men among themselves. Champagne answers its purpose as well as 
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Madeira, and at least two more meals have been added to the collection 
of Peacock, who seldom allowed for anything between breakfast and 
dinner. Scythrop and Mr. Flosky arenomore. Mr. Swinburne and 
Mr. Herbert Spencer have never, so far as I am aware, been put into a 
novel. Perhaps the nearest approach in modern times to Nightmare 
Abbey is Mr. Mallock’s New Republic, than which nothing could well 
be severer. But it is not a novel, and Nightmare Abbey is. Thin 
as the story may be, it is a story, and Scythrop’s secret meetings with 
the object of his affections are most ingeniously arranged. Flosky 
is a rather cruel, extremely vivid representation of Coleridge. 
Scythrop is a not unkindly caricature of Shelley. The art of 
Peacock is shown in producing the impression that Scythrop was a 
caricature, and that Flosky was not. Sometimes his likenesses are 
coarse daubs enough, and the most sympathetic reader must be 
wearied by innumerable references to Lord Brougham as ‘ the learned 
friend.’ It was natural enough that Peacock should have been 
disappointed with Brougham. Many others were so too. But the 
subject of Brougham’s delinquencies, however attractive in itself, is 
not suited to works of fiction, nor, indeed, for that matter, is the 
duty of discouraging colonial slavery by not drinking sugar in tea, 
as recommended by Mr. Forester in Melincourt. But even that is 
better than the attempt to humanise an ape by conferring on him 
clothes, a baronetcy, and a seat in Parliament. 
(~ Peacock passed his life in avoiding what was disagreeable. He 
as not ambitious, and he was neither physically nor mentally 
energetic. Writing was with him a luxury, an amusement, and a 
wehicle for conveying his peculiar prejudices to the world. They 
were very peculiar. He was in his way a keen politician, and yet to 
classify him would have taxed the ingenuity of Dod himself. There 
have been statesmen and writers, such as Palmerston and Bagehot, 
whom it would be equally misleading to call Liberal or Conservative. 
That is because they shunned extremes, or because they had one 
measure for foreign countries and another for their own. But 
Peacock held at the same time, and in reference to the same subject- 
matter, opinions which the utmost ingenuity cannot reconcile. For- 
getting that there must be some method for choosing members of 
Parliament, he railed with equal severity at pocket boroughs and at 
Reform Bills. Now and then his whims and oddities quite destroy 
the whole effect of his books. Melincourtisan instance in point. It 
contains some of Peacock’s most attractive writing, and Anthelia 
Melincourt, in spite of a tendency to priggishness, has sense and spirit 
enough. But Sir Oran Haut-ton is intolerable. A single scene in 
which a monkey played the part of a man might be endured in a 
roaring farce. But a man-monkey as one of the principal characters 
in a novel ; getting drunk, falling in love, and being returned to the 
House of Commons, is dvapddws av@pados, purely grotesque, and an 
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insult to the intelligence of the reader. Nor do the copious quota- 
tions from Lord Monboddo with which the notes to Melincourt 
are garnished remove the difficulty, or rather the impossibility, 
of accepting this zoological licence. Lord Monboddo’s vagaries, 
though they have been described as anticipations of Darwin, are 
devoid of all scientific or philosophic value, while even the great 
name of Buffon cannot reconcile one to the preposterous and rather 
disgusting absurdity of an ape taking a lady in todinner. The 
name of Sir Oran Haut-ton may be thought to deserve the praise of 
ingenuity. But if so, it can only be in comparison with Peacock’s 
other efforts of the same kind. A worse inventor of names never 
devoted himself to the art of writing novels. Thackeray’s names, 
though often ludicrous, are always happy, and often inimitably 
droll. That Lady Jane Sheepshanks should be the Earl of South- 
down’s daughter is so perfectly logical that it moves only the inward 
mirth of blissful solitude. The highly respectable family of the 
Newcomes have so long lost all trace of novelty that one forgets how 
the recency of their origin contrasted with the antiquity of Pen- 
dennis. How could The Mulligan have been called anything else, or 
what other appellation could tife Fotheringay have chosen for herself 
than that which she actually adopted? What grim and stately 
mansion in the London of real life ever had such an appropriate title 
as Gaunt House? Sir Telegraph Paxarett and the Reverend Mr. 
Portpipe are enough to spoil the reputation even of a story with such 
a pretty name as Melincourt. Mr. Mystic of Cimmerian Lodge 
shows an astounding poverty of invention. The intolerable pedantry 
which disfigured Headlong Hall with sham classical derivations for 
the patronymics of Foster, Escot, and Jenkison is an even surer 
proof than his slovenly habit of writing Greek without the accents 
that Peacock was not a scholar in the highest sense of the term. 

Yet with all these drawbacks, which are better faced and acknow- 
ledged at the outset, there are few more fascinating novelists than 
Peacock. Perhaps ‘ novelist’ is hardly the word, for his plots are of 
the thinnest, and his tales are not exactly smooth. But his humour 
is of that delicious sort which must be felt and cannot be described ; 
his style at its best was scarcely surpassed by his most illustrious con- 
temporaries ; his dialogue is almost equal to Sterne’s; his passion 
for good literature was no stronger than his love of rural beauty; 
and his young women, though rather sketches than finished portraits, 
have a grace and aglamour which it is scarcely profane to call Shake- 
spearean. As for the songs with which his books are interspersed, 
they are all excellent, and some of them are absolutely perfect. 
Peacock wrote only when he felt inclined, and, considering the length 
of his life, he wrote very little. His first novel, Headlong Hall, 
appeared in 1816; his last, Gryll Grange, in 1861, two years before 
his death. Mr. Richard Garnett, the accomplished editor of Peacock 
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in succession to the late Sir Henry Cole, discerns symptoms of 
senility in Gryll Grange. His eyes are better than mine. I must 
confess that I should have rather detected signs of failing power, of 
course erroneously, in Melincourt or The Misfortunes of Elphin. 
Peacock was never, from the cradle to the grave, under the influence 
of reason. Perhaps we none of us are. But with him prejudice 
followed prejudice in an unbroken series which enabled him to see 
the ruin of the country in the reform of every abuse he had 
denounced. 

Peacock was no friend to the clergy, and the Reverend Dr. 
Gaster of Headlong Hall is, as his name implies, a mere glutton. 
His brother divines, Dr. Folliott and Dr. Opimian, though good livers 
in the worst sense of that term, are also scholars and gentlemen. 
Dr. Gaster is as stupid as he is greedy, and represents the crudest 
shape of Peacock’s undoubted gift for caricature. The Homeric 
capacity for eating and drinking exhibited by Peacock’s male 
characters is not exceeded even in Pickwick, where there seems to 
be no appreciable interval between one meal and another. Dr. 
Opimian, a strictly moderate man in Peacock’s estimation, makes a 
large hole in a round of beef at breakfast, lunches on cold chicken and 
tongue, and only abstains from drinking more than two sorts of wine 
in the middle of the day lest he should spoil his zest for the bottles of 
Madeira and claret with which he washes down his copious dinner. 
But there is this difference between Peacock and Dickens. Peacock, 
at least the literary Peacock, was an epicure, and Dickens, at least 
the literary Dickens, was not. A good cookery book might be made 
out of Peacock’s novels, especially if the dinners were reduced by 
one half and the breakfasts by two-thirds. This, however, is by the 
way. The three things by which Peacock will live, for they make 
him as fresh now as he was seventy years ago, are his poetry, his 
humour, and his style. In Headlong Hall there is one capital poem, 
the song of which the first line is: ‘In his last binn Sir Peter lies.’ 
Take these two couplets as specimens: 

None better knew the feast to sway, 
Or keep mirth’s boat in better trim ; 


For nature had but little clay 
Like that of which she moulded him. 


The humour of Headlong Hall, not perbaps very obvious in the 
preliminary scene of the coach, full of humourists as that vehicle is, 
breaks out after dinner when Dr. Gaster quotes Moses to Mr. Escot. 


‘ Of course, sir,’ replies Mr. Escot, ‘I do not presume to dissent from the very 
exalted authority of that most enlightened astronomer and profound cosmogonist, 
who had, moreover, the advantage of being inspired; but when I indulge myself 
with a ramble in the fields of speculation and attempt to deduce what is probable 
and rational from the sources of analysis, experience, and comparison, I confess I 
am too often apt to lose sight of the doctrines of that great fountain of theological 
and geological philosophy.’ 
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Knight On Taste, unlike Moses and the Pentateuch, is forgotten, 
but his methods of forcing Nature into artificial shapes have not been 
so entirely abandoned that a reference to them will be unintelligible. 
Mr. Milestone had not carried out his plans for the improvement 
of Lord Littlebrain’s park when Miss Tenorina praised its beautiful 
appearance. 

Mr. Milestone. Beautiful, Miss Tenorina! Hideous. Base, common and 
popular. Such a thing as you may see anywhere in wild and mountainous districts. 
Now, observe the metamorphosis. Here is the same rock cut into the shape of a 
giant. In one hand he holds a horn, through which that little fountain is thrown 
to a prodigious elevation. In the other is a ponderous stone, so exactly balanced 


as to be apparently ready to fall on the head of any person who may happen to be 
beneath: and there is Lord Littlebrain walking under it. 


The artificial school of landscape gardening has never been 
more happily hit off. In many respects a philosopher of the 
Johnsonian school, Peacock did not share the Doctor’s preference 
for the life of towns. Unfair as he often was to Wordsworth, and 
incapable of appreciating the Lake Poets at their true value, he was 
a genuine Wordsworthian in his passionate love of woods, and trees, 
and cataracts. Among contemporary novelists Mr. Hardy comes 
nearest him in this line. As an artist in the widest sense, the 
author of The Woodlanders is incomparably superior to the author 
of Melincourt. Melincourt is indeed hardly a book at all, but a 
burlesque grotesque, unlike anything in the heaven above, or in the 
earth beneath, or in the water under the earth. Such names as 
Miss Danaretta Constantina Pinmoney, the Reverend Mr. Grovelgrub, 
and Lord Anophel Achtar would be in themselves enough to ruin a 
story, if there were any story toruin. But Anthelia’s country walk, 
so justly praised by Mr. Garnett, would be difficult to match for the 
ease, grace, and power of the few strokes in which it is pourtrayed. 
When, after resting on the knotted base of the ash-trunk, she 


‘ rose to pursue her walk,’ she ‘ascended, by a narrow winding path, the brow of 
a lofty hill which sunk precipitously on the other side to the margin of a lake that 
seemed to slumber in the same eternal stillness as the rocks that bordered it. The 
murmur of the torrent was inaudible at that elevation. There was an almost 
oppressive silence in the air. The motion and life of nature seemed suspended. 
The gray mist that hung on the mountains, spreading its thin transparent uniform 
veil over the whole surrounding scene, gave a deeper impression to the mystery of 
loneliness, the predominant f2eling that pressed on the mind of Anthelia, to seem 
the only thing that lived and moved in all that wide and awful scene of beauty.’ 


Such a passage as this redeems even Melincourt from the oblivion 
which, considered as a novel, it undoubtedly deserves. 

The first book in which Peacock’s genius had full play is Nigit- 
mare Abbey. In wit and humour it stands at the head of all his 
works, Better and purer English has seldom, if ever, been written, 
and the difficulty of quoting from it is that one would like to quote 

. every word. Shelley’s friendship with Peacock, useful and honour- } 
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able to both the friends, has produced some of the most delightful 
letters and one of the most delicious farces in our language. The 
letters were written to Peacock by Shelley from Italy. The farce is 
Nightmare Abbey, in which Shelley, who much enjoyed his own 
portrait, figures as Scythrop. ‘When Scythrop grew up, he was 
sent, as usual, to a public school where a little learning was painfully 
beaten into him, and from thence to the university, where it was care- 
fully taken out of him ; and he was sent home like a well-threshed ear 
of corn, with nothing in his head.’ Peacock was an unsparing satirist 
of public schools and universities, with which he had no personal 
acquaintance. But he caricatured Shelley as though he loved him, 
and did full justice to the sound sense which was always in the poet’s 
mind, seldom as it may have appeared in his behaviour. To Coleridge 
(Mr. Flosky) he was far less kind, and his Byron (Mr. Cypress) 
must be pronounced a failure. In truth, Peacock had not the 
thoroughness or the pertinacity to draw a finished portrait of anyone. 
He belonged to what, in the language of modern art, is called the 
impressionist school, and his caricatures suffer from exaggeration. 
Caricature is like onion in cookery. There can easily be too much 
of it, and there can hardly be too little. But Peacock sins against 
all rules, and succeeds in spite of his transgressions or by the very 
magnitude of his offences. Everything in Nightmare Abbey, except 
the style, might be condemned on Horatian or Johnsonian principles, 
and if people are not amused by it there is no more to be said, 
at least for them. There is a sort of a plot (rare enough with 
Peacock), for Scythrop made love to two ladies at the same 
time, and thereby involved himself in awkward complications. 
“One of the ladies, Marionetta, in spite of her too suggestive 
name, is a perfectly natural specimen of the human race, femi- 
nine gender, and her Shakespearean quotation, which maddens 
Scythrop, is one of the happiest in all literature. ‘I prithee deliver 
thyself like a man of this world ’ was her ‘ arch’ reply to Scythrop’s 
‘passionate language of romance.’ But the loves of Scythrop and 
Marionetta are not the real subject of Nightmare Abbey, which is a 
satire on German tales of horror, the metaphysics of Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge, the novels of Mrs. Radcliffe, and other pet objects of the 
author’s aversion. Mr. Flosky, which, as the victims of compulsory 
Greek may be persuaded into believing, means a lover of the shade, 
expresses the opinion that ‘ tea, late dinners and the French Revolu- 
tion have played the devil, and brought the devil into play.’ ‘Tea, 
late dinners and the French Revolution ?’ said the Honourable Mr. 
Listless, ‘I cannot exactly see the connection of ideas.’ ‘I should 
be sorry if you could,’ replied Mr. Flosky ; ‘I pity the man who can 
see the connection of his own ideas. Still more do I pity him the 
connection of whose ideas any other person can see.’ The satire of 
Coleridge in this unique book is exquisitely malicious, because it is 
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informed by knowledge, and contains just enough truth to make the 
misrepresentation tell. Except that imperishable chapter in Carlyle’s 
Life of Sterling which begins with the words ‘ Coleridge sat on the 
brow of Highgate’ there is nothing quite so successful in sarcastic 
delineation of him as some parts of Nightmare Abbey, and the genius 
of Coleridge is so far above the reach of disparagement that his 
warmest admirers can afford to laugh at Mr. Flosky’s boast that he 
never gave a plain answer to a plain question in his life. Besides a 
capital song (‘Why are thy looks so blank, grey friar?’), perhaps 
suggested by Suckling, an excellent parody of Byron— 


There is a fever of the spirit, 
The brand of Cain’s unresting doom— 


and a convivial song of unsurpassed merit (‘Seamen three, what 
men be ye ?’) Nightmare Abbey contains the best and shortest ghost- 
story in the English language. It is told by the Reverend Mr. 
Larynx, and is as follows: 


I once saw a ghost myself, in my study, which is the last place where anyone 
but a ghost would look for me. I had not been into it for three months, and was 
going to consult Tillotson, when on opening the door I saw a venerable figure in a 
flannel dressing gown sitting in my armchair and reading my Jeremy Taylor. It 
vanished in a moment, and so did 1; and what it was or what it wanted I have 
never been able to ascertain. 


Mr. Flosky’s comment, ‘It was an idea with the force of a sensa- 
tion,’ is a more scientific definition than the one really given by 
Coleridge, ‘ A man or woman dressed up to frighten another.’ 

The most characteristic, and to my mind the most fascinating, 
of all Peacock’s tales is Maid Marian. It has been imputed to 
Peacock that in this serio-comic romance of Sherwood Forest, of 
Friar Tuck and Robin Hood, he meant to make fun of Jvanhoe. Mr. 
Garnett has shown that this is impossible, because Maid Marian was 
completed though not published before Ivanhoe made its appearance. 
No two ways of treating the Middle Ages more essentially different 
than Scott’s and Peacock’s could well be imagined. Scott wrote 
Ivanhoe because he thought the public would be tired of the Land 
of Cakes if he never crossed the Border. But he had some portion of 
the antiquarian spirit, and loved medieval chivalry perhaps better 
than he understood it. Peacock himself described Maid Marian, 
in aletter to Shelley, dated the 29th of November, 1818, as ‘ a comic 
romance of the twelfth century, which I shall make the vehicle of 
much oblique satire on all the oppressions that are done under the 
sun.’ But this hardly gives any idea of the brightest and most 
fanciful extravaganza ever inspired by forest trees and rippling 
streams and poetic sentiment and popular legend. The purest gem 
it contains is that perfect lyric— 
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For the slender beech and the sapling oak 
That grow by the shadowy rill, 
You may cut down both at a single stroke, 
You may cut down which you will. 
But this you must know, that as long as they grow, 
Whatever change may be, 
You never can teach either oak or beech 
To be aught but a greenwood tree. 


Friar Tuck, otherwise Brother Michael, is constitutionally 
incapable of making a connected statement in prose. He is per- 
petually breaking into verse, and his verse is always of the best 
quality, strong, light, simple, and melodious. Matilda, or Maid 
Marian, is the most delicious of all Peacock’s heroines, and the 
devotion of the friar to her, ‘all in the way of honesty,’ must be 
shared by every reader of the story. Her father, Baron Fitz- 
Water, who pretends to be her tyrannical master and is really her 
submissive slave, displays Peacock’s quaint, fantastic humour in its 
most genial and jovial shape. When the friar ‘ kissed Matilda’s fore- 
head and walked away without a song,’ we are to infer that he was 
suffering from the violence of suppressed emotion. But it was not 
many minutes since he had sung, and not many before that since he 
had got the better of Matilda’s noble parent in a verbal encounter of 


considerable merit. 


a——n oe elCUmrerllCUheelCUlC ee |OC 


‘Ho! ho! friar!’ said the baron, ‘singing friar, laughing friar, roaring friar, 
fighting friar, hacking friar, thwacking friar; cracking, cracking, cracking friar; 
joke-cracking, bottle-cracking, skull-cracking friar!’ ‘And, ho! ho!’ said the 
friar, ‘bold baron, old baron, sturdy baron, wordy baron, long baron, strong 
baron, mighty baron, flighty baron, mazed baron, crazed baron, hacked baron, 
thwacked baron, cracked, cracked, cracked baron; bone-cracked, sconce-cracked, 
brain-cracked baron.’ 


-Fooling, no doubt, but excellent fooling all the same. To read Maid 
Marian is like spending a long day in the country with the company 
\ of the imagination, the best company in the world. Peacock’s know- 
Nedge of human nature was limited. He saw weaknesses and oddities 
rather than character asa whole. This it is which gives an air of 
crudity to his books, and has prevented them even more than their 
pedantry from being appreciated by the general. Peacock is in one 
respect like Carlyle, and Browning, and Meredith. A taste for him is 
a taste which he himself must give. We must make allowance for 
his foibles, and grow accustomed to his ways. But when we have 
fulfilled these conditions, few authors wear better, or yield more to 
those who read them again and again. There is wit enough in 
a single dialogue, as there is poetry enough in a single song, of 
Maid Marian to make a literary reputation. The Misfortunes of 
Elphin, for which I cannot share Professor Saintsbury’s enthusiasm 
(so much the worse for me), contains, besides the lovely Song of the 
‘our Winds, the justly celebrated war-song of Dinas Vawr, every line 
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in which is golden, while the first four verses are inimitable and 
better than anything in Hookham Frere, as a specimen of the 
mock heroic— 
The mountain sheep are sweeter, 
But the valley sheep are fatter ; 
We therefore deemed it meeter 
To carry off the latter. 


But perhaps some acquaintance with Lady Charlotte Guest’s 
Mabinogion, and some familiarity with the Dionysiaca of Nonnus, 
are necessary for the due appreciation of Elphin and Taliessin. 
Peacock sometimes forgets the words of Shakespeare which he him- 
self puts with such exquisite appropriateness into the mouth 
of Marionetta. He does not always deliver himself like a man of 
this world. His want of invention, not of imagination, and his 
love of eccentricity, led him into strange and devious paths. 

If we put personal predilections aside, Crotchet Castle is probably 
the book to which the largest number of Peacock’s admirers would 
give the highest place. There is a gaiety, a vivacity, and a force in 
it which carry the reader with ease and smoothness from the first 
page to the last. The Rev. Dr. Folliott is the best of Peacock’s 
clergymen, by which I do not mean that he was a good clergyman, 
nor anything of the kind. To assist at the squire’s dinner, to 
criticise his cellar and his wine, accompanying his criticisms with 
abundance of Greek and Latin, was in Peacock’s eyes the chief 
function of a beneficed divine, the ‘educated gentleman’ of the 
parish. Dr. Folliott and Dr. Opimian, to say nothing of Dr. Gaster 
and Mr. Portpipe, are quite enough to justify the Oxford Movement. 
Gaster and Portpipe, however, are simply bibulous gluttons, hardly 
men at all. Folliott of Crotchet Castle and Opimian of Gryll Grange 
are capital as portraits. It is as parsons that their inadequacy 
comes in. Incapacity it can hardly be called. Their capacity for 
eating and drinking may be favourably described as Homeric, and 
unfavourably as swinish. ‘I do not fancy hock,’ said Dr. Folliott, 
‘till I have laid a substratum of Madeira.’ ‘Palestine soup’ are 
the first words which issue from the mouth of Dr. Opimian, and he 
is left giving instructions how to open simultaneously many bottles 
ofchampagne. But Opimian and Folliott are not mere epicures. They 
are scholars, though pedants, and proofs that a pedant may have a 
senseofhumour. There is nothing, for instance, finer of its kind in all 
Peacock than the conversation between Dr. Folliott and Mr. Crotchet 
about the Sleeping Venus. Mr. Crotchet, irritated by a magisterial 
order that no plaster of Paris Venus should appear in the streets of 
London without petticoats, determined to fill his house with Venuses 
of all sizes and kinds. Dr. Folliott, perceiving this addition to his 
friend’s furniture, suddenly remembered his cloth, not, for once, 
the table-cloth, and attempted experimentally a mild protest. 

Vor, LILI—No, 314 xX 
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‘ These little alabaster figures on the mantelpiece, Mr. Crotchet, and 
those large figures in the niches—may I take the liberty to ask you 
what they are intended to represent?’ Mr. Crotchet’s answer was 
not encouraging. ‘Venus, sir; nothing more, sir; just Venus.’ 
‘May I ask you, sir,’ proceeded the reverend doctor, ‘why they 
are there?’ Mr. Crotchet was not embarrassed. ‘ To be looked at, 
sir; just to be looked at: the reason for most things in a gentle- 
man’s house being in it at all; from the paper on the walls and the 
drapery of the curtains even to the books in the library, of which 
the most essential part is the appearance of the back.’ The dialogue 
is unhappily too long to quote in full. Dr. Folliott’s austerity was 
partly assumed, and there can be no doubt that he enjoyed the 
discussion of the subject, if only because it gave him an opportunity 
of showing that he read the classics in the original, whereas his friend 
only read them in cribs. His appeal to Mr. Crotchet as a father, 
though futile, is touching. ‘Now, sir, that little figure in the 
centre of the mantelpiece—as a grave paterfamilias, Mr. Crotchet, 
with a fair nubile daughter, whose eyes are like the fishpools of 
Heshbon—I would ask you if you hold that figure to be altogether 
delicate.’ ‘The Sleeping Venus, sir? Nothing can be more delicate 
than the entire contour of the figure, the flow of the hair on the 
shoulders and neck, the form of the feet and fingers. It is 
altogether a most delicate morsel.’ Mr. Crotchet was getting 
decidedly the best of it, and his spiritual adviser took refuge in a 
gastronomic metaphor. ‘Why, sir, in that sense, perhaps, it is 
as delicate as whitebait in July. But the attitude, sir, the attitude.’ 
Mr. Crotchet was unyielding. ‘ Nothing can be more natural, sir.’ 
‘That is the very thing, sir. It is too natural, too natural, sir.’ 
And so forth, until Mr. Crotchet, becoming, as Dr. Folliott remarks, 
rather weary, exclaims that to ‘show his contempt for cant in all its 
shapes he has adorned his house with the Greek Venus in all her 
shapes, and is ready to fight her battle against all the societies that 
ever were instituted for the suppression of truth and beauty.’ 

Gryll Grange is of all Peacock’s novels the most pedantic. It is 
| strewn with quotations from the classics, especially from Athenzeus, 
|and the friendship of Dr. Opimian for Mr. Falconer arises from 
\the remarkable fact that they are both acquainted with Homer. 

The story is not more interesting than the words of Italian opera 
and might almost have been written for the songs, as the libretto 
of the Magic Flute must have been written for the music. Mr. 
Algernon Falconer and his fantastic establishment of seven modest 
maidens to wait upon one innocent bachelor lack the verisimilitude 
which is literature’s substitute for truth. But the Reverend 
Dr. Opimian, whose wife calls him ‘doctor’ even when they are 
alone (and indeed his christian name of Theophilus is some excuse 
for her), is a personage such as only Peacock could create, a pundit 
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and an epicure, a dignified clergyman who might have acted as 
chaplain to the Rabelaisian brotherhood and sisterhood of Thelema. 
Dr. Opimian is a variant of Dr. Folliott in Crotchet Castle, and it is 
impossible to read of either without thinking of Dr. Middleton in 
The Egoist. But indeed Dr. Opimian is quite as like Peacock 
himself as Jonathan Oldbuck was like Walter Scott. ‘I think, doctor,’ 
said Mrs. Opimian, ‘ you would not maintain any opinion if you had 
not an authority two thousand years old for it.’ ‘Well, my dear,’ 
was the reply, ‘I think most opinions worth mentioning have an 
authority of about that age.’ In acharming and most appropriate 
note to this passage Mr. Garnett mentions that one of Peacock’s last 
remarks to his old friend Trelawny was, ‘Ah! Trelawny, don’t talk to 
me about anything that has happened for the last two thousand 
years. He was indeed a pure and perfect Pagan born out of due 
time in an uncongenial world of Tractarian Movements and railway 
trains. His oddities were numerous and ineradicable, following 
without displacing one another. He was not much in the habit of 
quoting scripture. But there is a text in Isaiah on which he could 
always have preached. ‘ Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we shall 
die,’ was the sum and substance of his philosophy. There is a tinge 
of unwonted melancholy in his last book, as of one bidding farewell to 
a long and happy life, which suits well with his creed, and he would 
have delighted in the melodiously fatalistic stanzas of Omar Khayyam. 
It is said that in his last days, which were calm and peaceful, his 
memory dwelt with continual fondness upon a girl he used to meet 
in the ruins of Newark Abbey, who died when he was seventeen. 
His lovely poem, ‘ Newark Abbey, much admired, as Mr. 
Garnett tells us, by Tennyson, is less appropriate to this strange 
reversion, of which his granddaughter was the witness, than those 
haunting lines which begin with ‘ What is he buzzing in my ears?’ 
and end with ‘How sad and bad and mad it was—But then, how it 
was sweet!’ The poetry of Gryll Grange is not as a rule among 
Peacock’s best. But the song called ‘Love and Age’ is unrivalled 
for its simple indefinable pathos in all the varied efforts of his 
muse. 

‘There are some books,’ said the country squire, ‘ which it isa 
positive pleasure to read.’ He was probably thinking of Surtees. 
He was certainly not thinking of Peacock, who of all English authors, 
except perhaps Burton and Southey, is the most bookish. One must’ 
like Peacock because one likes reading. One cannot like reading 
because one likes Peacock. Peacock had an irritable and foolish 
dislike of Scott, who appeals to all healthy natures, whether they be 
literary or otherwise. There was nothing in Scott, he said, which 
could be quoted. It was a most characteristic objection, and it is so 
far true that quotations from Scott can hardly be confined to single 
phrases or sentences. With Shakespeare Peacock was familiar, for 

xx2 
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Shakespeare, as we all know, is even too full of quotations. But, 
indeed, Peacock’s own pet authors, of whom he never tired, from 
whom he seldom cared to stray, were the classical writers of Greece and 
Rome. They supplied him with an inexhaustible fund of epigram, 
anecdote, and illustration, Except his poetry and his humour, they 
were the only intellectual furniture he had. Gryll Grange might 
well be edited for the use of schools as an entertaining substitute for 
Becker’s Charicles, or the same learned writer’s Gallus. He was 
perplexed by the tricks which according to Athenzeus the Greeks 
played with their wine, for he was not in the habit of mixing it even 
with fresh water, and they are said to have mixed it with water from 
the sea. Dr. Folliott is even permitted, but only because of his 
order, to express disapproval of the Athenian Aspasia, and the 
Corinthian Lais. But the Greeks in his eyes were perfect. The 
darker features of their life he ignored, or left to St. Paul. To him 
they were simple people who made the best of art and nature, of 
themselves and of the world they iniabited. Rabelais he worshipped 
for having restored something like the spirit of ancient freedom— 
freedom to understand and to enjoy. The sense of beauty penetrates 
all his writings, and his most finished writing, as in Nightmare Abbey 
or Crotchet Castle, comes very near perfection. His learning is so 
enlightened with sense and enlivened by humour that it never 
becomes offensive and seldom becomes dull. When the odd folk he 
sometimes brings together grow quarrelsome over their cups, as 
in Headlong Hall, their differences are composed by a glee or a catch. 
Peacock cared not for the rules and restrictions which were imposed on 
themselves by his beloved Greeks. Except that he is never indecent, 
and that he has not the great Frenchman’s tremendous force, he resem- 
bles Rabelais rather than Lucian. Among Latin authors his favourite 
was Tacitus, whose compactness of style, with its undying charm for 
the literary palate, exercised a noticeable influence upon his own. 
His acquaintance with modern literature was not wide, nor was his 
judgment of it sound. He had none of his friend Charles Lamb’s 
genial catholicity in respect of all books that deserved the name. 
The classics were his Koran. What they did not contain was not 
worth knowing. Short of offering sacrifices to Jupiter and Venus, 
from which the fear of ridicule restrained him, or perhaps the 
opinion of Cicero, he stuck at nothing which was ancient, mature, 
and respectable. Even in classical matters his taste was capricious. 
Bat in spite of his irregularities, or perhaps because of them, his 
books have an unfading attraction for those who can relish them 
at all, 


HERBERT PAUL. 





A SOCIAL EXPERIMENT 


Or the many problems that modern society has to face, none seems 
to be more difficult than that of the wastrel. He swells the ranks of 
the unemployed ; he fills our prisons and workhouses. He eats the 
bread of the charitable; but when they try to mould him, he slips 
through their hands. A whole army of civil servants and thousands 
of clergy of all denominations spend their lives in trying to reform 
him. A few, very few, of this class are picked out of the mire and 
put on their feet again, and continue to walk steadily. 

But compared with the self-sacrifice and prayers, the money and 
labour spent in the effort, the result seems poor indeed. 

I am afraid that I may be accused of cynicism, and that I shall 
be certainly called a pessimist. But plead not guilty on both 
counts, for the pessimist and the cynic are quite content to sit with 
hands folded and let their actions end in criticism. That is an 
attitude that is at once Pharisaic and useless. The diagnosis of a 
wasting disease ougbt, on the contrary, to stimulate everyone to 
combat who has any means of assisting the attack on it. In fact, 
the toleration of a great many evils springs from our own apathy. 
We are too ready to leave to departments of State and religious 
organisations the settlement of social problems which should be the 
active concern of every individual citizen, since they drain away the 
strength of the community. And so we leave the problem of the 
submerged tenth, as we leave the question of the education of the 
children, to the care of institutions who too often spend their time 
in quarrelling about the labels they fix to their doors. 

Now I do not care very much about these labels, if the organisa- 
tion behind them is doing something that seems to be for the progress 
of humanity and the making of a better citizenship. Provided that 
an individual or an institution is doing good work to this end, and 
not merely making recruits for its own Bethel with no thought 
beyond, I do not care what religion or so-called want of orthodoxy it 
may possess. If, therefore, I believe that the Salvation Army, for 
instance, ought to receive wider recognition and better assistance 
than it obtains at present, it is because I think that its method of 
dealing with the wastrel in its colony at Hadleigh succeeds in 
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producing some good material out of the waste product of society. 
Its success can perhaps best be measured by the comparative failure 
of other organisations. I do not wish to draw any invidious com- 
parisons. But a little social experiment that I have recently made 
at Easton has for the time focussed my attention on the work at 
Hadleigh, and I think it a pity that public interest should flag in an 
undertaking that seems to me to be doing a great deal to solve one 
of our most difficult social problems. 

It was more by the accident of circumstance than by any strong 
feeling in favour of the Salvation Army that a contingent of the 
Hadleigh Farm colony was brought to Easton. I had for some 
time planned wider gardens and shrub planting around my house, 
and I required the necessary labour to carry it out. It was no use 
to hope for a sufficient number of farm hands to do the work quickly ; 
agricultural labourers are scarce in Essex. It would, of course, have 
been possible to contract for a gang of navvies, but the idea of 
planting a number of navvies on the estate did not altogether com- 
mend itself to me. I thought that the navvy might possibly find 
our quiet countryside a little dull. What, then, was to be done? I 
wanted a body of men who would do the work thoroughly and 
yet be amenable to discipline. 

It was then that the idea of obtaining the labourers from ihe 
Hadleigh Farm colony came into my head. I knew that I should 
not get the strength of the British navvy, but it seemed to me more 
important that the men should be under good control. I was 
assured that this was the great advantage that I should receive from 
employing a Salvation colony contingent at Easton. And I was 
not disappointed. The preliminaries were easily arranged, for 
Colonel Lamb, the governor of Hadleigh Farm, was most eager to 
oblige me, and to found what he called a temporary colony at Easton. 
In the course of a fortnight seventy men were brought from Had- 
leigh and lodged in a wooden building which was put up to receive 
them. They set to work at once to carry out the work as directed 
by the landscape-garden expert. And they worked so quietly and 
so willingly that we should have hardly known that there was any- 
thing unusual astir, except for the singing, the fervent hymn-singing, 
in the evening. I liked that singing, for it was hearty and sincere, 
and showed at least that my new gardeners were not spending their 
evenings in public-houses, demoralising Essex villagers. The con- 
duct of the men was quite admirable, and they seemed to enjoy 
their work. There were many strange types of humanity among 
them. There was the man who had once lived in and out of prison, 
the criminal Jack-in-the-box on whom the prison lid has to be closed 
very soon after he appears in respectable society. He was no longer 
the gaol-bird, but a hard-working member of the community and 
a model to many men who only know of prison life by hearsay. It 
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would perhaps be invidious to go through the category, and describe 
the various types who worked in this very chilly Garden of Eden. 
Aman who has been in prison may be no worse than many other 
men who do not yield to the particular temptations which make 
our prison population. The wastrel is not limited to the class that 
frequent our prisons. It is, therefore, quite sufficient for my pur- 
pose to state that the type from which the Salvation Army colonist 
is recruited is not usually supposed to be amenable either to prison 
treatment or to gentler influence. Some of the men who came to 
Easton had fallen from good positions in society, and they had all 
touched a common ground of despair and misery before they knocked 
at the gates of the Hadleigh Farm colony. Knowing this, I was 
very interested to see what kind of work they would do and whether 
they would show any persistency and strength of purpose in digging 
and building. Their labour was not quite so rapid as that of the 
skilled working-man who keeps his muscles in good training, but 
this was due to lack of physique. 

Most of them, however, made up for their lack of strength by 
the willing and persevering spirit they showed. The Salvation Army 
had in fact achieved a remarkable result in a short time from a class 
that is generally considered most unpromising. Given their past 
history, an astonishing change had certainly been wrought in these 
men. 

The Salvationist would of course have a ready explanation for 
this change. He would say that the men had been ‘converted.’ 
But this explanation does not render the phenomenon, in so far as it 
seems to be a permanent change, any the less mysterious. 

I have no great liking for the method of the revivalist, who 
works his subject up into a state of ecstatic fervour, only to produce 
a still worse type of wastrel in the long run. Whatever it is, the 
Salvation Army treatment seems to be more efficacious. They 
maintain that they make a permanent success of their subjects in 
every two out of three cases. Even if the percentage is much 
smaller, the Salvation Army undoubtedly give that backbone and 
character to a very considerable number of the drift of humanity 
that passes through their mill. If this is the case, and I am 
convinced it is so, from what I have seen of their work at Easton 
and Hadleigh, it would be a great pity if their mill had to go at 
half-speed for want of means to work it. 

I believe that in Australia several of the Federal States make 
grants of public money to the Salvation Army. Personally I am 
against the public endowment of any religious sect, and I do not see 
any reason why an exception should be made in the case of the 
Salvation Army in this country. At the same time I believe the 
Darkest England scheme to be productive of a great deal of good, and 
when the governor at Hadleigh informed me that if it had not been 
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for the temporary relief afforded by the work at Easton they would 
have been compelled to close their doors on some fifty or sixty 
cases this winter, I think that this fact, and the necessity it shows, 
should be widely known. What I would venture to suggest is that 
landowners and employers of labour should from time to time make 
such experiments as have proved a success at Easton. 

The Salvation Army labour is not, I think, more expensive than 
other labour, although I run the risk of offending the agricultural 
community in saying so. At Hadleigh the men get a good training 
in farm work, and every year the colony becomes more self- 
supporting from the sale of its produce. And it should be re- 
membered that the farms that the ‘Army’ took over were almost 
derelict in the first place. Now they make a profit on their market- 
garden and small fruit produce, and on their poultry and pigs, while 
nearly all the milk for the colony, and a great deal of its meat, come 
from their herds of cows and sheep. 

I think these facts are sufficient to show that the Hadleigh 
colonist has the making of a good agricultural labourer, and my 
object in writing this article is to urge a more generous recognition 
of the ‘Colony’ treatment of the wastrel. I believe that the Salva- 
tion Army in reclaiming wasted lives is doing a most useful work 
for the community, which should not be allowed to languish. I 
have attempted by my experiment at Easton to point out a way in 
which the work at Hadleigh could be assisted. We hear a great 
deal about the scarcity of agricultural labour, and landowners and 
farmers might do worse than to apply more frequently than they do 
to the Salvation Army farm colony for labourers. 

Several agriculturists might combine to pool their labour de- 
mands, and thus establish a small colony from Hadleigh in their 
neighbourhood. Sucha colony, as I can testify, would be under good 
discipline, and well behaved. They are neither loafers nor drunkards, 
but respectable working-men. Employers who want labour need 
not bother themselves as to the precise religious or psychological 
means taken in making the wastrel a good worker. They will soon 
find out whether they can obtain what they want—men who can hoe 
and dig, and some of whom are skilled manual and farm labourers 
ready to work with a plough and reaper. The work at Hadleigh is 
not limited to farm labour. There is a brick-field which employs a 
number of men, and those who own brick-fields might also do worse 
than employ some of the Hadleigh brick-makers. In these ways the 
farm colony might be extended in various branches throughout the 
country. We all have a responsibility in the work of solving what 
I called at the beginning of my article one of the most difficult of 
our social problems. We owe this responsibility as members of a 
community that suffers severe loss and injury from the wastre) 
and loafer. They make what has been rightly called our Darkest 
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England, and if we only possess a rush candle we ought to assist the 
efforts of those who try to pierce this gloom, so that there may be 
more light. At the same time, in assisting to spread the farm- 
colony idea, we shall be working for a return of those who have 
proved a failure in our cities to a healthier and better life on the 
land. But I do not wish it to be thought that I advance my ex- 
periment as an answer to the cry of ‘ back to the land.’ The land 
question and the overcrowding of our cities require more heroic 
remedies than the Salvation Army can apply. None the less is the 
Hadleigh colony a step in the right direction. 


FRANCES EVELYN WARWICK. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


CORN-GROWING IN BRITISH COUNTRIES 


Some weeks ago Lord Masham invited competitive treatises upon 
the ‘best and most expeditious way by which a company witha 
large capital might cultivate suitable corn lands in the Colonies and 
British Possessions,’ but a fortnight later he withdrew his invitation 
in view of information received to the effect that Americans had 
recently acquired some ten million acres of land in Canada! In 
reply to a correspondent his Lordship stated that he ‘was very 
anxious to stimulate the growth of corn on a large scale and to form 
a company for that purpose, but, finding from the Press that the 
farmers of the United States are taking up and have already taken 
up some ten million acres, he thinks it now useless to proceed with 
it’; and in another letter, ‘My idea of a company was not so much 


to make money as to render the country independent of foreign food, 
which I consider is a great danger in case of war. But from all 
I can learn that will now soon be the case, thanks to the energetic 


Americans . 

As the Canadian Government advertises that at least 200 
million acres of corn-growing lands are still available for selection 
it seems curious that the occupation by Americans of less than one- 
twentieth of this huge area—in which movement, it must be borne in 
mind, they, for the most part, have only transferred their wheat- 
growing operations from the United States to Canada—should intimi- 
date Lord Masham from carrying out his prodigious scheme. It is 
unfortunate that the only result of his Lordship’s widely published 
announcement is the painful reflection amongst many aspiring and 
probably necessitous littératewrs that they have had a fortnight’s 
profitless work. 

Lord Masham’s enquiry covers a very wide field apart from his 
suggested company’s constitution, with which, however, the writer of 
this article has no concern, but proposes to address himself to the 
consideration of the most suitable country in which to start farming 
operations generally, in which wheat-growing on a large scale would 
be the main feature. The chief conditions which determine this 
question are (1) soil and climate, (2) price of land, (3) cost of 
cultivation and labour, and (4) distance of producing countries from 
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markets and means of conveyance. The British countries in which 
corn-growing on a large scale has been more or less successfully 
proved are India, Canada, South Africa, and Australasia. 

Soil and Climate.—Extent and quality of production are mainly 
determined by soil and climate. The following comparison of wheat 
yields, including also those of oats and barley, indicates clearly 
which countries lead in the question of bulk production. To make 
the comparison the more intelligible the average approximate yields 
of three chief foreign sources of on wheat sehen are also given. 





Bushels per acre 
“| 
Wheat Barley 





India . . ‘ : : ° 9} 
Manitoba (Canada) d a aa 2% 
N.W. Territories (Canade) , 
| The Cape Colony 
| New Zealand 
| New South Wales 
| Victoria 
| Queensland 
| South Australia 

Western Australia 
| Tasmania . 
| | Russia 

Argentina . ° 
| Ronpco (U.S.) . 
| Minnesota (U.S.) 








In all the above-mentioned countries there are certain areas in 
which yields are obtained greatly in excess of the general average, 
but, as this article deals only with the subject of wheat-growing on a 
large scale, the average yield may be accepted as indicative of the 
yield that might be expected from large-scale operations. 

As regards quality it may be sufficient to state that Hungarian 
best grade has hitherto been generally regarded as the standard of 
perfection in wheat. Recent experiments, however, conducted by 
the Government of Canada, gave the following results from a com- 
parative examination between Canadian best and Hungarian best 
grade wheaten flours :— 


Canadian best Hungarian best 


A 
| ORES SE 


Percentage of albuminoids or protein, 

the most important part from « nutri- | 

tive standpoint . ‘ ‘ | 1259 11°27 
Gluten (wet) . . ° , 32°22 26°17 
- (ary) « i yar | 12°33 9-79 


! 


The Canadian Gazette (London) of the 6th of November, 1902, 
records a very interesting test made recently in Ottawa with nine 
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barrels of flour from Manitoba, Washington Territory, and Oregon. 
The Manitoba flour produced twenty-one pounds more of bread than 
that from the United States. In extent of yield and quality of grain 
the above tables award the chief place to Canada. 

Cost of Land: India.—Very little good wheat-growing land is 
obtainable in India outside the irrigation areas, and practically all 
of this class is in small holdings in the hands of natives. In fact, 
as soon as a scheme of irrigation is completed applications are made 
for land greatly in excess of the amount available. Considerable 
difficulty would be experienced in obtaining an appreciable area of 
suitable wheat-growing land in India comparable with the cost and 
productive capabilities of land in other British Possessions. 

Egypt——The conditions in this country—which may be re- 
garded as a British dependency if not a possession—are similar to 
those that apply to India. 

Canada.—No country in the world offers land of high pro- 
ductive quality on more advantageous terms to settlers than Canada. 
On the payment of an entry fee of 2/. any male over the age of 
eighteen may obtain 160 acres (or in Ontario a head of a family 
may obtain a free grant of 200 acres) of rich wheat-growing land 
free of any further payment, the only condition being that he resides 
on the land—or with his parents if they reside in the district—at 
least six months each year for three years, and cultivates a small 
portion of his land. He may also purchase an adjoining quarter- 
section of 160 acres at 12s. 6d. per acre by the payment of one- 
fourth in cash and the balance in three equal payments spread over 
three years, bearing interest at the rate of 6 per cent. Millions of 
fertile acres are obtainable on either side of railways and in other 
desirable positions from railway companies, land companies, and the 
Government, at prices ranging from about 2s. to 4/. per acre, on very 
easy terms. Canadian Government officials stated in May (1902) 
that there are still upwards of 200,000,000 acres of wheat-growing 
land available for selection in the Dominion. The price varies 
chiefly according to position, for a great deal of the land at 2s. is 
quite as productive as that at 4/. Yet so rapidly are railways being 
constructed that it cannot be long before much of the present low- 
priced land will be as desirably situated as the present highest-priced 
so far as railway conveniences are concerned. These free-grant 
conditions apply to millions upon millions of acres from which wheat 
yields averaging from twenty-five to thirty bushels per acre may be 
obtained without assisted fertilisation. Vast tracts of richly grassed 
grazing areas are also obtainable on even better terms. 

New Zealand.—No free grants. Unimproved Crown lands, of 
which there are still millions of acres obtainable, are purchasable 
from the Government at from 1/. per acre upwards for first-class land 
and from about 10s. per acre for second-class. The settler must pay 
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survey fees, and there are conditions as to cultivation and improve- 
ments. No person may select more than 640 acres of first-class or 
a total of 2,000 acres made up of second-class and all land which he 
then holds. This does not apply to pastoral areas. Land may also 
be leased at a rental of 4 per cent. on the estimated cash purchase 
price. 

New South Wales.—The lowest price at which fairly good agri- 
cultural Crown lands are obtainable as freehold in this State is 1/. 
per acre. Easy terms of payment are given, but the settlers must 
pay survey fees. 

Queensland.—As in the case of New South Wales, there are no 
free selections in this State. Agricultural homesteads may be taken 
up in maximum areas of 160, 320, and 640 acres, according to 
quality of land, at 2s. 6d. per acre, payment of which may be spread 
over ten years. Agricultural farms may be selected in maximum 
areas of 1,280 acres at from 10s. per acre, payment extending over 
twenty years. Land up to 1,280 acres may also be taken up under 
the system of Unconditional Selections, the purchase price being 
from 13s. 4d. per acre, payable in twenty annual instalments. Selec- 
tions may also be acquired under other conditions, but the above 
represent the most favourable. 

Victoria and Tasmania.—In comparison with other Australian 
States there is but little high-class agricultural Crown land open for 
selection in these States. For what is available 1/. per acre may be 
stated as the upset price. 

Western Australia.—In comparison with other States of the 
Commonwealth, Western Australia offers, perhaps, the most attrac- 
tive inducements to agricultural settlers. A free selection of 160 
acres of good farming land may be obtained by a settler subject to 
easy conditions as to residence and cultivation. A further area may 
be obtained by the same settler for the small payment of 6d. per 
acre per annum for twenty years, when the land becomes the freehold 
property of the settler. While all other Australasian States produce 
a surplus of corn and other agricultural food-products, Western 
Australia annually imports upwards of 1,000,000/. worth. The 
demand will undoubtedly continue for some time, as the goldfields 
are expanding and the output of gold and other minerals is increas- 
ing steadily, giving employment to a large consuming population in 
the immense arid tracts of auriferous country inland, where it is 
impossible to grow anything satisfactorily. The West Australian 
farmer is, furthermore, protected by customs duties averaging about 
15 per cent. on all imported farm products. 

South Australia.—The best terms upon which the Government 
of this State grants good farming land to settlers is either by sale 
outright at 5s. per acre or by lease for twenty-one years, with right 
of purchase and with option of renewal for a further period of twenty- 
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one years, with right of purchase exercisable at any time after the 
expiration of the first six years at a price of not less than 5s. per 
acre. The maximum area to be held by any one person under these 
conditions is 1,000 acres. 

South Africa.—Apart from lands in Native Territory and military 
service grants, the upset price of unimproved land in Cape Colony and 
Natal may be estimated at from about 1s. per acre upwards. The 
land still remaining at the disposition of the Cape Government is 
about 48,000,000 acres, the greater part of which is situated in the 
arid regions in the north, and therefore unfit for agriculture unless 
under irrigation. The land still unalienated in Natal amounts to 
only about 1,720,000 acres. The land in both Colonies is usually 
disposed of by auction, as occasion requires, at a fixed upset price. 
In Rhodesia land may be purchased for 1s. 6d. per morgen (21 acres) 
in Mashonaland and 3s. per morgen in Matabeleland, in addition to 
which there is an annual quit rent, in advance, of 3/. per 1,500 
morgen and 4s. per each additional 100 morgen or fraction thereof. 
There are reasonable conditions as to residence and improvements. 

The new land‘settlement ordinances for the Transvaal and Orange 
River Colonies (1902) are framed to suit the peculiar circumstances 
of those new colonies, but they differ somewhat from each other. 
Applications for land in the Transvaal.are to be made in writing, but 
the Commission may call upon any applicant to appear in person 
before the Board, to enable it to judge better of bis suitability ; in 
the Orange River Colony, however, attendance in person is insisted 
on in every instance. In the case of a group of settlers applying for 
land in the Transvaal it is only necessary for one or two of them to 
be interviewed. Holdings may be either purchased or leased. In 
the former case purchase outright may be within five years in the 
Orange River Colony, but in the Transvaal payment may be spread 
over thirty years in half-yearly instalments. It is provided, however, 
that a licensee may pay any number of instalments in advance, and 
at the expiration of ten years from the date of license shall obtain 
a Crown grant subject to mineral reservation and mining rights. 
There are stringent regulations against alienation or subletting of 
land which has been leased, or on which the full purchase price has 
not been paid, without official authorisation. In the Orange River 
Colony the rent of a farm held on lease is 5 per cent. on the purchase 
price, but the Transvaal Ordinance allows a graduated rent not 
exceeding 5 per cent. per annum on the price of the holding as 
notified in the Gazette. The Land Boards fix the price of land in 
both Colonies. There are conditions as to residence, but a wife or 
child or partner is permitted to fulfil these requirements subject to 
the approval of the district commissioner. Monetary advances for 
use on, or improvement of, the settler’s holding are granted, and the 
Government undertakes irrigation works and provides instruction in 
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practical agriculture. In these and other respects the governments 
of the new African Colonies display a generous interest in their 
settlers that cannot fail to bear good fruit, not only in direct results 
to the settlers themselves and to South Africa as a whole, but 
also indirectly as an object-lesson to the Governments of other 
Colonies. : 

Owing to rust and mildew in some parts, and low, irregular rain- 
fall in others, wheat-growing in South Africa has only proved 
successful in certain districts. For instance, in 1900 the area reaped 
in Natal had decreased to 303 acres. Agricultural production is far 
from supplying local requirements in South Africa, and it is not 
expected that this stage will be reached without the assistance of 
irrigation, which, on account of the many permanent rivers, and the 
shallowness at which the water may be reached, could be easily 
effected in many parts at comparatively small expense. There is an 
excellent and growing demand for all sorts of farm produce in the 
towns and goldfields, and farming industries are protected by almost 
prohibitive tariffs on nearly every article that comes under the 
classification of agricultural products. 

Cost of Cultivation and Labour.—The aggregate of the many 
items under this head, including that of labour, in Canada, South 
Africa, and Australasia, appears to differ very little where white 
labour is employed, excepting in the first cost of clearing the land. 
Little or no labour in this respect is required in Canada, unless one 
unnecessarily takes up a selection of what is known as wooded country, 
but in parts of South Africa and Australasia a great part of the most 
fertile wheat-producing lands is in wooded districts. In New 
Zealand the average cost of clearing such land is 30s. per acre, but 
in certain districts of Victoria and Western Australia it amounts to 
as much as 5/. Apart, however, from the cost of clearing, which is a 
charge that should be added to the price of the land, the cost of 
producing wheat, including ploughing or cultivating, seed, harvesting 
and threshing, with cord and bags, is estimated at about 21s. per 
acre in Australasia and 24s, 37. in Canada. The cost of seed, cord, 
and bags is less in Canada, but yield and wages are higher. The 
general cost is less in South Africa and India, where coloured labour 
is employed. The wage for agricultural white labour is about the 
same in each country—viz. 15s. per week, with board and lodging, 
excepting during harvest time, when from 30s. to 45s. per week is 
paid. The above-mentioned charges do not include rent, interest, 
cartage, freight to market, sale charges, and wear and tear of 
implements and machinery. 

Distavices from Market.—Important factors in choosing a country 
in which to start corn-growing for English demand are those 
of distance from market and the relative cost of shipment. The 
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distances from London of the chief seaports of the principal wheat- 
producing countries in the Empire are as follows : 

London to: Miles 
Montreal . ‘ ‘ : . - - 8,085 
Cape Town . ‘ . . ‘ - 6,065 
Natal . . ° ° ° ° . - 6,810 
Auckland . , ° ‘ ‘ , - 12,120 
Wellington . ° ° ‘ , ; . 11,870 
Bombay, by Suez . . : . ‘ - 6,830 

” by the Cape . ° ° ‘ . 10,590 
Fremantle, by Suez. ° . ‘ . 9,650 
* bythe Cape. ‘ ; - 10,845 
Adelaide, by Suez . ‘ ‘ . ° - 10,835 
»  bytheCape . ‘ . . - 11,780 
Melbourne, by Suez. r ‘ : - 11,135 
” by the Cape ‘ ‘ ‘ . 12,070 
Hobart, by Suez . ° ‘ , . . 11,280 
™ by the Cape. ° . ° - 11,500 
Sydney (N.S.W.), by Suez. s % - 11,595 
” by the Cap ° ° . 12,525 
Brisbane, by Suez . 7 . ° ° - 12,070 
» bythe Cape . he ° - 13,025 


For purposes of comparison the fvllowing distances from the 
chief seaports of the principal foreign countries exporting wheat to 
England may prove interesting : 


London to: Miles 
New York . ‘ é . ‘ ‘ - 8,245 
Boston , ‘ ° , ; . ° - 3,030 
San Francisco . . : s - 13,670 
Buenos Ayres ; ‘ ‘ ‘ - 6,280 
Odessa . ‘ , ° ° ° ‘ - 98,410 
Riga . ‘ ‘ , ‘ : ; - 41,182 
Archangel . , ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ . 2,187 


It is impossible to quote exact shipping charges, as rates are 
governed by so many circumstances that they are constantly chang- 
ing. For instance, tonnage rates for wheat from New Zealand to 
London have ranged recently from 15s. to 30s., Melbourne to 
London 17s 6d. to 30s. per ton, and from Montreal to Liverpool 
ls. 3d. to 1s. 9d. per quarter. On the general principle, however, 
that every additional mile’s steaming at sea costs so much more 
per ton of the vessel’s carrying capacity, goods can be conveyed 3,000 
miles at a cost approaching half that of double the distance, provided 
all other circumstances are favourable. Shipping rates depend upon 
full cargoes, payable return freights, cost of coal, competition, and a 
variety of other conditions that make it impossible to establish 
reliable comparisons. ‘ 

A condition of much more importance is that of distance of 
corn-producing centres to ports of shipment. It is impossible to go 
thoroughly into this question unless at a length not permissible in 
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this paper. The distances are for the most part covered by railways, 
the rates of which, like those of shipping, are changed from time to 
time and are often matters of special quotation, and vary according 
to amount, distance, speed, and contract. Furthermore the pro- 
ducing districts in almost all the countries are widely distributed, 
some of the most important in Canada being over 1,500 miles from 
the port of shipment, while others are within 100 miles. Yet by a 
wise dispensation of Providence these far-distant fields have been 
given nearly double the producing capacity of those referred to as 
only one-fifteenth the distance. 

The Most Suitable Countries.—The foregoing particulars point 
to Canada, South Africa, and Western Australia as heing the best 
countries in which to commence operations as set out at the 
beginning of this article—Canada because of its large acreage 
yield, high quality of grain, favourable land conditions, and com- 
parative nearness to the world’s great markets ; and South Africa 
and Western Australia for their favourable land conditions and large 
and increasing local demand for agricultural food products which 
internal production does not nearly supply. 

E. JEROME Dyer. 


Vor. LIII -No., 314 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE DUEL IN GERMANY AND AUSTRIA 


WHEN the author had the pleasure of meeting English society in 
various Continental places, one of the first questions he nearly always 
heard was about the institution of the duel in Germany and Austria. 
He had occasion to see how strange this whole matter is from an 
English point of view, and it came into his mind to try to give 
English people a glimpse into this old-fashioned survival. He hopes 
that the following lines will falfil their purpose of illustrating not only 
the stupidity, but also the sadness, of the Continental, and especially 
German and Austrian, point of view of ‘ honour.’ 

Within the last few months we have seen many sad examples of, 
and great movements against, duelling. May the day come when 
leaders will do away with the whole prejudice, as the late Prince 
Consort Albert did in 1844 for England ! 

The duel is to be traced back to the tournaments of the knights, 
even though it was in its beginning no duel in the sense in which 
we use the word nowadays. It was only a match between two 
men in the handling of weapons. It was then approved by Church and 
State, and very often it was used as a legitimate means of deciding 
the justice of quarrels by the ‘ judgment of God.’ 

The duel, nevertheless, is a relic of the Middle Ages, and now not 
only sane public opinion, but the powers of Church and State too, in 
all civilised nations, are arrayed against it. 

The Catholic Church, which is powerful in all countries where 
duelling is rife, and predominant in most of them, imposes the 
penalty of excommunication not only on the principals, but also on 
the seconds in a duel. 

All States have similar laws. 

Germany punishes all those concerned in a duel with confinement 
in a fortress ; Austria, with ordinary imprisonment, and with con- 
finement in a fortress only in the case of officers. Ordinary im- 
prisonment, to which a civilian is condemned, entails the loss of 
certain civil and political rights, e.g. that of electing or being elected 
for parliament. For this reason the sentence in most cases is 
commuted to confinement in a fortress. In the case of a duel with 
a fatal termination, the survivor is condemned to confinement in a 
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fortress for some years, but usually he is pardoned after the lapse of 
some months, and he is reinstated in his previous rank without the 
loss of any privilege or right. The same holds good with regard to 
the seconds. Here it may be permitted to quote the laws against 
duelling. 


LAWS EXTRACTED FROM THE AUSTRIAN Penat Cope. 
Paras. 158 and ff. 


158. Any person who, from whatever reason, challenges to a duel with 
deadly weapons, or who accepts such a challenge, commits the crime of duelling. 


Penalty. 


159. This crime is punishable, in the case that no wound is inflicted, by 
imprisonment in a jail for a period of from six months to one year. 

160. Ifa wound is inflicted, the punishment is imprisonment in a jail for a period 
of from one to five years. 

If a wound inflicted in a duel has the consequence enumerated in Para. 156, 
the penalty is imprisonment in the severest form for a period of from five to ten 
years. 

156. Serious injuries of the body are: loss of speech, sight, hearing, generative 
power, one eye, arm, or one hand, or any other visible mutilation or disfiguration, 
or the production of chronic and incurable illness or permanent disablement from 
the pursuit of the avocation of the person injured. 

161. When the death of one party ensues in the duel, the homicide is liable 
to the penalty of imprisonment in the severest form for a period of from ten to 
twenty years. 

162. The penalty inflicted on the challenger is always to be for a longer time 
than would have been the case had he been the party challenged. 


Penalty for the accessories to the fact. 


163. Any person who incites to a challenge, or tothe actual coming into the 
field of one or the other party, or who in any other way knowingly encourages 
them, or who threatens or shows contempt for a person endeavouring to hinder 
the encounter, is punishable by imprisonment in a jail for a period of from six 
months to one year. In the case when his influence was especially powerful and 
a wound or death results, he is punishable by imprisonment in a jail for a period 
of from one to five years. 

164. Parties acting as seconds in a duel are punishable by imprisonment in a 
jail for a period of from six months to one year, and, according to the extent of 
their influence and to the seriousness of the injuries inflicted, by imprisonment in 
a jail for a period of not more than five years. 


No penalty is inflicted 
165. (a2) On the challenger in the case that he does not come to the duel. 
(65) On either party when, though appearing on the spot, they voluntarily 
refrained from actually engaging in the duel. (c) On all other guilty parties 


who strenuously and successfully exerted themselves to effect the voluntary 
abandonment of the combat. 


Laws OvuT oF THE GERMAN Penat CopE. 
Paras. 201 and ff. 
The challenge to a duel with deadly weapons and the acceptance thereof is 


punishable by confinement in a fortress for a term of from two to six months. 
yr2 
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If the intention of producing a fatal termination appears either in the wording of 
the challenge or in the nature of the kind of duel therein mentioned, the duel itself 
is punishable with confinement in a fortress for a period of from three months to 
five years, 

Any person killing his adversary is liable to confinement in a fortress for not 
less than two years (up to fifteen years), and if the duel was one with the inten- 
tion of causing the death of one of the combatants, by confinement in a fortress 
for not less than three years (up to fifteen years). 

Should one of the parties use his weapon in a manner contrary to the stipu- 
lated conditions, he is punishable by the ordinary law against murder and corporal 
injury. 

Should the duel take place without seconds, the penalty is increased by half 
the term stated in the case of ordinary duels. This increase is not to exceed 
ten years. Seconds are liable to imprisonment in a fortress for a period of not 
more than six months. Persons inciting to a duel are liable, if the duel actually 
takes place, to ordinary imprisonment up to three months. 

Seconds, witnesses, doctors, who have made a genuine endeavour to hinder a 
duel are not liable to any punishment at all. 


As it may be seen the Austrian laws are much more severe 
than the German, but in most cases the whole matter is quashed by 
Imperial grace, and the lawsuit and punishment dispensed with by 
His Majesty’s clemency. Only very seldom is a duel or the challenge 
to a duel punished as rigorously as the laws prescribe. 

Before I go into details about the real and serious duels I may 
be allowed to say a few words about the so-called student duels, 
which are quite another matter. 

When they take place, every vulnerable part of the body is protected 
by bandages ; the face and the head only are exposed, but the eyes 
are shielded by iron guards something similar to those used in 
climbing glaciers. They principally take place among the students’ 
corps or Burschenschaften, which number among their ranks a 
large proportion of the undergraduates of the universities. 

It may be mentioned, by the way, that the German Emperor was, 
and that his son is now, a member of one of these corps. Member- 
ship of these unions constitutes in itself a passport to good society. 
This, however, is only the case in Germany proper; in Austria it is 
quite otherwise, as students of the better sort and belonging to good 
families hold themselves aloof from them. The freshman, who by 
the way is called ‘ fox,’ on joining one of these unions is compelled 
by order of his captain to engage in a certain number of fights 
with opponents designated by his authority, belonging in most cases 
to other corps with which his own isin conjunction only for fighting. 

Before engaging in that he is trained to stand his ground 
without flinching from any blow or on account of any injury which 
may be inflicted on him. If he is seen to flinch continually, he is 
expelled from the corps. When the student has fought a certain 
number of these battles, which are called ‘ Mensur,’ which may be 
translated by ‘ measuring,’ he becomes a fully qualified member or 
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‘Bursch.’ His freshman’s terms are then soon at an end, and he is 
supposed to devote himself to the pursuit of his studies. It is doubtless 
unnecessary for me to inform the members of the sister universities 
of England with what undaunted zeal he proceeds to do this. 

After this they are occasionally engaged in duels of their own 
seeking, and sometimes in more serious encounters, such as I am 
about to describe, but which can hardly be said to come under the 
category of student duels. 

The corps arealso where the German students learn, and are obliged, 
to drink, and whilst the English student in the time he can spare 
from his work is in the fresh air, engaging in healthy sports, the Ger- 
man sits in a smoky room, drinks gallons of beer, and fights his duels. 

The real serious duel must be conducted, even down to the smallest 
detail, according to the regulations laid down in the Duell-Codex. 

It is, to quote the definition of this book, a ‘private combat, 
following recognised rules and conditions previously agreed upon, 
in presence of witnesses, with deadly weapons of the same kind.’ 

From this definition it is obvious that the ‘Mensur’ of our 
universities is no real duel. It is punishable by the laws in the 
same way as a serious duel, nevertheless in the greater number of 
cases it is winked at by the police authorities, who only a few times 
in the year make an example and punish the guilty parties. 

It would take too long if I went into details about this very 
interesting book, the Duell-Codex. The different- grades of insult 
are set down therein, together with the different kinds of duel which 
are considered necessary to wipe them out. Insults are carefully 
classified ; they range from slight breaches of social etiquette to the 
infliction of a blow and calumny. 

We have in Germany and Austria two kinds of duel, but these 
two kinds have many grades according to the degree of insult. 
Duels are fought with swords or with pistols. For smaller insults 
swords are the usual weapons, and it must be determined if the 
drawing of ‘first blood’ gives satisfaction, or the placing of one of 
the combatants hors de combat. There is no kind of protection 
allowed to the body, save that a silk handkerchief may be tied 
around the artery of the neck and that of the right hand. The 
combatants are dressed only in shirt and trousers. The fight begins 
at the order of the senior second, and the combatants have to cease 
whenever he commands. 

In duels with pistols, according to the degree of the insult, the 
preliminaries refer to the distance and the number of shots from either 
side. More than three shots from either side are not allowed, and 
no smaller distance than 12 metres (about 14 yards). Everything 
must be removed from the pockets of the combatants, who fire at 
the word of command, which is given by the senior of the seconds. The 
most serious kind of a duel with pistols is that which, if the three 
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shots from each side prove ineffective, is continued with swords 
until one of the combatants is disabled. 

To describe briefly the usual way in which the preliminaries of 
a duel are arranged, it will be necessary to explain the following 
matters. If one gentleman—and only a gentleman in the strictest 
sense of the word is able to fight a duel—is insulted by another, he 
either challenges him on the spot, or sends him a challenge by two 
of his friends within twenty-four hours after the insult. If the person 
who is challenged accepts the duel, he mentions the names of two 
friends to the challenger’s seconds. If he does not accept it, the 
two seconds draw up a report about the quarrel. The four seconds 
deliberate together about the whole matter ; they have to try if some 
other honourable way cannot be found to end the quarrel. And if 
they cannot succeed in doing so, they decide when, where, how, and 
with what kind of weapons the duel is to be fought. The challenge 
must be brought, as we said, within twenty-four hours of the insult. 
If it arrives later without any reasonable excuse, no one is obliged to 
accept it. It is a duty of the seconds to endeavour to effect a 
reconciliation as far as it is compatible with honour. From the 
moment when the matter is given into the hands of the seconds the 
principals have nothing to do but await their decisions. As soon as 
they are made, the weapons, the spot, and time are determined ; the 
seconds inform the principals of all these conditions, and the fight takes 
place. The seconds are obliged to draw up a formal report about the 
whole matter and the duel itself. In the case of an infringement of 
the regulations laid down in the Duell-Codex, such an infringement 
is to be mentioned in this report, and the offender is relegated to the 
civil law courts and punished as an ordinary criminal. 

In doubtful cases the matter is referred to an Ehrenrath 
(court of honour). The members of such a court must be persons 
who inspire confidence in all the parties concerned, as their judg- 
ment is final and must be submitted to. They must be not only 
gentlemen, but they must also have a considerable experience in 
such matters. The court of honour must therefore consist of 
members elected by both parties. This is very simple if one or 
both adversaries are officers, and no civilian has the right to resist 
the judgment given by a military court of honour. If both are 
civilians, the seconds elect in doubtful cases a fifth person with 
whom they deliberate about the matter, and who, as a neutral, gives 
his advice and opinion. It is not necessary to say that such a 
neutral will always be a person who is known to both parties as a 
gentleman with great experience. How strict the rulings of these 
courts, especially the military ones, frequently are may be gathered 
from the following episode, which took place in the German army a 
short time ago. 


A young officer gave a supper to his friends on the eve of his 
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marriage; he got very drunk, and late at night two comrades found 
him near his lodging, lying on the pavement in deep slumber. 
They tried to take him home, but they did not know that he was no 
longer in his bachelor rooms, but was already in the new residence 
taken by the young couple, a few hundred yards off in the same street. 
They tried to take him to his old rooms, and when he resisted one 
of them said to him, ‘You are as drunk as a pig, and you do not 
know where your lodging is.’ Thedrunken man gave him a blow, and 
when the other of the ‘good Samaritans’ interfered he struck him 
too. Next morning he travelled to his fiancée, but after a few hours 
a telegram recalled him. Both the men whom he had hit had given 
notice to the regiment, as was their duty ; and the court of honour, 
consisting of members from both regiments, decided that a duel with 
pistols must take place. The wedding was put off. The young officer 
came back, not knowing what had happened, and was told by his com- 
rades that he must either leave the army or accept the duel. His 
father-in-law and his fiancée tried to persuade him to accept the first 
alternative, but he could not make up his mind to do so, and the 
duel took place next morning. At the first shot the young man was 
killed. The bullet went through his abdomen and injured one of 
his kidneys. This sad event made‘a great sensation in Germany 
and Austria, and even English and American newspapers published 
articles about it. The victor in the duel was punished with two years’ 
fortress, and left the army; his seconds, with five days. The com- 
mander of the army corps retired. The colonel of the killed man’s 
regiment and two generals, who were members of the court of honour 
and commanders of the principals, were obliged to leave the army. 
A question was put to the Minister of War in parliament, and two Bills 
have been laid before the German parliament, but the debates thereon 
have not yet taken place. They propose a change of the laws to the 
effect that duelling should be punished with ordinary imprisonment, 
instead of the now usual imprisonment in a fortress, for a period of 
not less than three months for the challenge, and of six months at 
least for the duel. The seconds also shall be punishable. When an 
official functionary is punished for a duel, he shall also be suspended 
from his functions for a period of from one to five years. 

In Austria an officer who refuses a duel or does not challenge in 
the case of an insult, must leave the army with ignominy, and is 
degraded from his rank just in the same way asin Germany. Butif 
he kills or wounds his adversary in a duel he is punished and im- 
prisoned in a fortress. 

In order to illustrate this contradiction, it will be sufficient to 
cite a sad little incident which occurred a few years ago in the 
Austrian army. 

Lieutenant Marquis T. had a quarrel with another officer, and 
was challenged to a duel. He asked a friend of his, Count L., a 
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captain on the general staff, his opinion about duelling, and whether 
he thought it possible for an officer who was a good and obedient 
Catholic to accept a challenge. Count L. answered him by letter, 
that in the same case he would refuse, and that he considered 
duelling to be a great sin, and therefore no consistent Catholic could 
accept or issue a challenge. Both were compelled to leave the army 
with disgrace and loss of rank—and that in Austria, where the 
Catholic Church is more powerful than in any other State. 

A striking illustration of the dilemma in which Austrian genitle- 
men may find themselves may be seen in the following episode. 
Mr. von O., who is a lawyer and an officer in the reserve, and 
who wrote some years ago a book against duelling, was recently 
prosecuted for having challenged another man toaduel. He was 
condemned to one month’s ordinary imprisonment. He conducted his 
own defence, and pleaded in a splendid speech that, although he 
was an opponent of duelling, he was compelled to issue this challenge 
under pain of losing his military rank. The month’s imprisonment, 
as we have seen, entails the loss of army rank ; therefore, whether he 
challenged his insulter or refrained from doing so, he was compelled 
to lose his rank as an officer in the reserve. 

It is a contradiction in itself that a reserve officer must challenge 
in accordance with military etiquette, but is under the jurisdiction of 
civilian courts. That is only the case in Austria; in Germany the 
officer in the reserve, as soon as he does anything in his character as 
an officer, is under the military jurisdiction. 

The author hopes that the institution is to be understood from 
what he has said about it. It is not so easy for English people to 
understand the strong feeling of society about duelling, and the 
refusal to issue or accept a challenge. Public opinion in our society 
is such that it is morally impossible for a gentleman to refuse a 
duel or to refrain from challenging if he is insulted, without being 
boycotted in all good society and acquiring the reputation of a 
coward. No one who knows of the matter will shake him by the 
hand ; all doors are closed against him. 

The author knows many men, and officers too, who are opposed to 
the duel and who speak against it, but when asked what they would 
do in the case of an insult or a challenge, their answer is invariably 
the same: ‘I must accept or challenge! I cannot sacrifice my 
social position or my military rank for an ideal! The few who have 
risked it have lost both!’ 

Well known is the case of an officer who, a few days after having 
delivered a lecture against duels at a military club, was engaged in 
one himself. 

All this is to be deplored, but one can only hope that better 
times will come, and the German people will reach the same level 
as that to which England and other States have already attained. 
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But before that is possible the laws must be changed and made 
stronger, our leaders must think differently and more humanely, 
public feeling, and especially the point of view of honour in certain 
classes of society, must be altered. 

Not long ago the author met an officer of the Guards of one of 
the northern States, and the conversation turned upon duelling. He 
could not understand what the author told him, and when asked what 
he would do if some one insulted him, his answer was: ‘If he insults 
me he insults himself, and by all society he is no more esteemed as 
a gentleman.’ That is the old point of view, which was already 
attained by the Greek sages, and which our society should also 
strive to attain to. 

There was last October, in Leipzig, a congress against duelling, 
the leading members of which belonged to the highest aristocracy ; the 
president was Fiirst Lowenstein. In the first weeks of December in 
all Austrian newspapers an appeal was published, which began with 
the words spoken by the Minister of War, Baron Krieghammer, 
answering a question in parliament: ‘I call on all to join me in my 
fight against duelling. State and society may co-operate; the army 
will certainly not be against this work, it too can only welcome and 
favour it.’ 

This appeal was signed by more than 1,000 persons; the first 
names of our aristocracy are among the list of members. A com- 


mittee has been appointed, which is deliberating about the best way 
to do away with duelling. 

May there be the possibility of the hope that this new movement 
in Austria, joined with that in Germany, will bring forth good fruit, 
that this example will be accepted in high places, and a new era of 
peace will dawn ! 


R. Ci. BACHOFEN VON EcHr. 
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THE INDEPENDENT LABOUR PARTY 


THE result of the Woolwich election came as a bolt from the political 
blue. In spite of attempts to make it appear a Liberal victory the 
party managers know it was nothing of the sort. 

Mr. Crooks was invited to contest the seat by a joint committee 
composed mainly of trades unionists and members of the Inde- 
pendent Labour Party, and one of the conditions laid down for his 
acceptance was: 


That a Labour Candidate, independent of both Political Parties, be run for 
Woolwich. 


This condition was accepted, and the election campaign conducted in 
strict accordance with its spirit. To such an extent was this carried 
that, with two exceptions, no Liberal Member of Parliament was allowed 
to speak from Mr. Crooks’s platform. In saying this I do not wish it 
to be understood that the Liberals did not render help. Hundreds of 
workers and canvassers were sent by Liberal clubs and associations 
into the division, but it was to the help of the Labour and not Liberal 
candidate that they went, a fact which they fully understood. 
Whilst much has been made of the Woolwich triumph, the quite 
as significant unopposed return of Mr. David J. Shackleton for 
Clitheroe, in Lancashire, passed almost unnoticed. Mr. Shackleton, 
who is a prominent trades unionist in the textile trade, where 
Conservatism has a strong hold on the workers, was also run as a 
Labour candidate who refused to call himself a Liberal, and who 
would not even promise to support the Liberals in Parliament. 
Already seventeen Labour candidates have been endorsed by the 
Labour Representation Committee for various constituencies, and 
as the number will certainly reach, if it does not exceed, fifty at 
the General Election, it is important that a movement which is 
changing the political outlook, and which, if its promoters succeed 
in their declared intention, will compel the reorganisation of political 
bodies, should have its scope, strength, and aims clearly defined, 
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so that the public may realise the change which is coming over the 
political situation. 

At the Trades Union Congress which met at Plymouth in 
September 1899, a resolution was carried instructing the Parlia- 
mentary Committee, the executive body of the Congress, to convene 
a conference to consider ways and means to secure more adequate 
representation of Labour interests in Parliament. 

The terms of the resolution were as follows: 


That this Congress, having regard to its decisions in former years, and with 
a view to securing a better representation of the interests of labour in the House 
of Commons, hereby instructs the Parliamentary Committee to invite the co-opera- 
tion of all co-operative, socialistic, trade unions, and other working organisations 
to jointly co-operate on lines mutually agreed upon, in convening a special congress 
of representatives from such of the above-named organisations as may be willing 
to take part to devise ways and means for securing the return of an increased 
number of Labour members to the next Parliament. 


The voting was, for the resolution 546,000, against 434,000. 

The Conference so decided upon was duly held in the Memorial 
Hall, London, on the 27th of February, 1900, when delegates 
were present from trades unions representing a membership of 
550,000, and from the Independent Labour Party, the Fabian 
Society, and the Social Democratic Federation. Mr. Richard 
Bell, M.P., Mr. John Burns, M.P., and the present writer attended 


as delegates. 

A suggested constitution, which had been drafted by a small 
committee of representatives from the Parliamentary Committee of 
the Trades Union Congress and members representing the organisa- 
tions named above, was submitted to the Conference, and after 
discussion the following resolutions were agreed to by a practically 
unanimous vote : 


(1) That this Conference is in favour of working-class opinion being repre- 
sented in the House of Commons by men sympathetic with the aims and demands 
of the Labour movement, and whose candidatures are promoted by one or other 
of the organised movements represented by the constitution which this Conference 
is about to frame. 

(2) That this Conference is in favour of establishing a distinct Labour 
group in Parliament, who shall have their own Whips, and agree upon their policy, 
which must embrace a readiness to co-operate with any party which for the 
time being may be engaged in promoting legislation in the direct interest of 
Labour, and be equally ready to associate themselves with any party in opposing 
measures having an opposite tendency ; and further, members of the Labour Group 
shall not oppose any candidate whose candidature is being promoted in terms of 
Resolution (1). 


At the General Election of 1900 fifteen candidates were run 
under the terms of the above resolutions, and Mr. Richard Bell at 
Derby and the present writer at Merthyr Tydvil were returned. 
The following table sets out the results in detail. 
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Constituency 
Derby. 
Merthyr . 


Gower 
(Glam) . | 
| Sunderland. 


| West Ham . 
| Blackburn . 
| Bradford 
Halifax 


Leicester 


| Manchester, 
S.W. 
Preston 


Bow and 
Bromley . 
Ashton- 


Candidate 


| R. Bell 


J. Keir 
Hardie 

J. Hodge 

A. Wilkie 


W. Thorne 
P. Snowden 
F. Jowett 
J. Parker 


J. R. Mac- 


F. Brockle- 


Opponents 


Labour 
vote 


Total 
vote 
polled 





| 2 Cons. 


| 2 Libs. 


1 Lib. 
2 Cons. 
1 Con. 


2 Cons. 
1 Con. 


| 2 Libs.and 


1 Con. 


| 2 Libs. and 
Donald | 


hurst | 
| 2 Cons. 
Hardie | 
| 1 Con. 


J. Keir 


Geo. Lans- 
bury 
J. Johnston 


1 Con. 
1 Con. 


| 1 Lib. and 


5,745 
3,853 
8,842 
4,439 
7,096 
4,949 
3,276 
4,164 
2,398 


4,834 


7,640 


15,000 
13,000 

8,129 
19,102 


| 10,054 


18,000 
9,939 


| 13,000 


| 18,000 


6,415 


| 11,500 


6,961 


6,100 


| | 

| Representa- | 

tion before | 
contest 


2 Cons. 
| 2 Libs. 
1 Lib. 
1 Lib. and 
1 Con. 
1 Con. 
2 Cons. 
1 Con. 
1 Lib. and 
1 Con. 
2 Libs. 
1 Con. 
2 Cons. 


1 Con. 


1 Con. 


April 


Representa- 
tion after 
contest | 


1 Lab. and! 
1 Lib. 

1 Lab. and 
1 Lib. 

1 Lib. 


2 Cons. 


1 Con. 

2Cons. | 

1 Con. | 

1 Lib. and 
1Con. | 

1 Lib. and | 
1 Con. 

1 Con. 


2 Cons. 
1 Con. 


1 Con. 


1 Con. 

1 Lib. and 
1 Con. 

| 1 Lib. and 
| 1 Con. 


| 


When it is borne in mind that the election was fought whilst the 
war fever was still raging and that all the Labour men were ‘ Pro- 
Boers,’ the results obtained are not without their significance. 

Since then, as already indicated, Mr. Shackleton and Mr. Crooks 
have been returned, so that the Labour Group in Parliament owning 
allegiance to the Labour Representation Committee now consists of 
four members. These meet once a week, or more frequently as occa- 
sion may require, to decide upon their policy and course of action. 
The other Labour members in the House (of whom there are eight) 
belong to organisations which are not affiliated with the Labour 
Representation Committee, and therefore, up to the present, have 
not taken part in these group meetings. 

The third Annual Conference of the Labour Representation 
Committee met in February this year at Newcastle, when the 
Secretary reported that 127 trades unions, representing a member- 
ship of 847,315, the Fabian Society with 835 members, and the 
Independent Labour Party with 13,000 were represented by 244 
delegates. Forty-nine trade councils are also affiliated, but to prevent 
duplication the membership is not set down. The Social Demo- 
cratic Federation, after taking part in the formation of the new body, 
formally withdrew in 1891, whilst the Co-operative movement in 
England has not yet become affiliated. 

1 This Conference represents England, Wales, and Ireland, the Scottish workers 


having a committee of their own, which includes not only the trades unions and 
the Independent Labour Party, but also the Co-operative Societies. 


under-Lyne 


- | Leeds, East | W.P. Byles 6,305 1 Lib. 1 Con. 


| Rochdale A. Clarke 901 11,290 | 1 Con. 1 Con. 
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The Committee is financed bya contribution of 10s. per thousand 
of its affiliated membership, and the income for last year from this 
source was 5271. 

Every national trades union was represented at the Conference 
and is affiliated to the Committee, with the single exception of the 
miners. Shipbuilding, engineering, the textile trades, railway 
workers, and the unskilled unions are all attached to the new Labour 
combine. 

During the three years that have elapsed since the movement 
was founded a feeling has been gaining ground that a clearer 
declaration was needed of the aims and objects of the Party than 
that laid down in the somewhat loosely worded resolutions agreed to 
at the first Conference. On the second day of the gathering at 
Newcastle some hours were spent in discussing whether or not the 
movement should be kept on rigidly independent lines, or whether 
candidates nominated by trades unions should be free to run under 
Liberal or Conservative auspices, or give assistance to the nominees 
of other parties. After a number of amendments had been put and 
disposed of, the following resolution was carried by 659,000 as 
against 154,000. The voting was by card, the delegates voting in 
proportion to the members represented, 1 vote for each 1,000 
members : 

In view of the fact that the Labour Representation Committee is recruiting 
adherents from all outside political forces, and also taking into consideration the 
basis upon which the Committee was inaugurated, this Conference regards it as 
being absolutely necessary that the members of the Executive Committee, mem- 
bers of Parliament, and candidates run under the auspices of this Committee, 
should strictly abstain from identifying themselves with or promoting the interests 
of aay section of the Liberal or Conservative parties, inasmuch as if we are to 
secure the social and economic requirements of the industrial classes, Labour 
representatives in and out of Parliament will have to shape their own policy 
and act upon it, regardless of other sections in the political world; and that 


the Executive Committee report to the affiliated association or bodies any such 
official acting contrary to the spirit of the constitution as hereby amended. 


Following this, and in order to more clearly define if possible the 
policy of the movement and to prevent the candidates acting upon 
their own personal responsibility as to the auspices under which they 
should be run, a resolution was carried with practical unanimity, as 
follows : 


(4) That all candidates applying to the Executive Committee for ratification 
of candidature must, in order to qualify, be in the first instance promoted by an 
affiliated society or a conference of affiliated societies in the district in which the 
candidature is promoted, and must pledge themselves to accept the programme ? of 
this Conference. Also that all candidates recommended under Labour Represen- 
tation Committee auspices must appear before their various constituencies under 
the title of Labour candidates only. 


? ‘Programme’ is a slip for ‘ policy.’ The Conference declined to agree to any 
programme at this stage. 
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In the face of these resolutions and the literally overwhelming 
majorities by which they were adopted there can be no question 
about the political independence of the movement. Nor are the 
reasons for such a stand far to seek. In Yorkshire, Newcastle, and 
other places the bulk of the trades unionists were formerly Liberals, 
whereas in the Lancashire towns and many other parts of the 
country they were in the main Conservative. If therefore these 
two sections were to be united, it could only be done on the basis of 
an attitude of strict neutrality towards both parties. In addition to 
this consideration, the Independent Labour Party had to be taken 
into account. Despite its numerical smallness, it is generally 
recognised that it is to the work done by this Party during the past 
ten years that the success of the movement is largely due. As a 
matter of fact there are not half a dozen constituencies in England 
which could be won by a trades union candidate unless backed by 
the Independent Labour Party. Whatever opinion individual dele- 
gates might hold concerning politics, they felt, when brought face to 
face with the actual facts of the situation, that it was only by con- 
ducting the movement on independent lines that they could hope 
to secure the adequate representation of Labour in Parliament. 

One other matter of first importance engaged the attention of 
the Conference—Finance. Hitherto the great weakness of the 
Labour Party has been, first its lack of cohesion, and next its 
poverty. Trades unions are by their rules in most cases prohibited 
from devoting any part of their income to political purposes. The 
divided state of political opinion already referred to made this 
imperative. When, however, the trades unions found the law 
courts depriving their organisations of that legal protection which 
was supposed to have been afforded to them by the Acts passed in 
1871 and 1875, they began to realise, as their forefathers had done 
in 1867, the need for their having a Party of their own. 

For a number of years, therefore, one union after another has 
been balloting its members on a proposal to pay a sum varying from 
6d. to 1s. per year for Labour representation purposes. 

Every union affiliated to the Labour Representation Committee 
has some such fund. Most of the larger unions are contributing 
the 1s, per member, as are also the 320,000 miners who belong to 
the Miners’ Federation, and who have a Labour representation 
scheme of their own, but who are not affiliated with the Labour 
Representation Committee. I have tried to obtain the most 
accurate information possible on this point, and am convinced that 
the sum now being raised by trades unions for the purpose of 
Labour representation alone will not fall far short, if it does not 
exceed, 50,000/. a gear. As the movement developed, however, it 
was felt that if each trade union, or other affiliated organisation, 
was to retain the whole of this fund in their own coffers and finance 
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their own members, when returned, the result would be that the 
smaller unions would be practically shut out from being represented 
in Parliament. Most of these are numerically so small that the 
tax of maintaining a member in Parliament would be beyond their 
resources. 

At the Labour Representation Conference which met in Birming- 
ham twelve months ago, the Executive was instructed to draft and 
submit for approval a scheme for providing a central fund ; and this 
was submitted to and approved of by the Newcastle Conference. 
It proceeds on safe and cautious lines, and proposes that each 
organisation affiliated to the Labour Representation Committee shall 
contribute 1d. per member per annum to this central fund, and 
that in return every member who stands for election under Labour 
Representation Committee auspices shall receive, if the funds permit, 
25 per cent. of the returning officer's expenses, and if returned, a 
Parliamentary salary of 200/. per annum. It is not suggested that 
2001. is a living wage for a Member of Parliament, but the intention 
is that the trades union or other affiliated organisation putting for- 
ward a nominee shall pay him such salary as it may deem fit for 
services rendered to the union, whilst 200/. a year from the Labour 
Representation Committee shall be paid in addition and be meant to 
cover the extra expenses involved by a man who is sent to the House. 

The Newcastle Conference was successful from every point of 
view ; and although Liberal politicians and the bulk of the Liberal 
press bewailed the fact that the movement had cut itself off from 
the leading-strings of Liberalism, and predicted disaster to the cause 
of Labour representation as a consequence, the Woolwich election, 
fought since the Conference was held, and in strict accordance with 
the policy there laid down, completely refutes and falsifies all such 
predictions. 

It is of importance to know that the movement is not exclusively 
one for working-class representation in Parliament. Trades unions 
in nominating candidates are confined in their selection to their 
own members, and their nominees must as a consequence, without 
exception, be all drawn from the ranks of the working classes. 
With the Independent Labour Party, however, it is different. That 
is a Socialist organisation, and no limits of class are recognised 
when members seek admission. The composition of the Independent 
Labour Party, whilst overwhelmingly of the working class, yet con- 
tains a proportion of the middle class. Quite a number of well-to-do 
members of the upper middle class, including business and com- 
mercial men, are to be found in its ranks; where the teaching 
profession is also largely represented. Its candidates are selected 
from its own membership, and may be drawn from any of the sections 
mentioned above. Asa matter of fact, now that trades unions are 
coming more and more into the political arena, the candidates of 
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the Independent Labour Party will probably be even more largely 
drawn from the middle class than they have been in the past. 

In the Socialist and Labour parties of the Continent, France, 
Germany, Belgium, Spain, and Austria the parliamentary representa- 
tives are largely recruited from the ranks of the educated middle 
class. Jean Jaures, the Vice-President of the French Chamber of 
Deputies, and the head of the Socialist Party, is a lawyer ; so too is 
Emile Vandervelde, the leader of Le Parti Ouvrier of Belgium. In 
Austria Dr. Adler fills a similar position. Among the candidates of 
the Independent Labour party are quite a number of educated men 
of good social position. I emphasise this point in order to make it 
clear that the new movement is not tied down to accepting only 
working men as candidates. 

The Labour Representation Committee does not select candidates. 
Each trade union and the Independent Labour Party select the 
number of candidates it is prepared to finance. The names of the 
men so selected are reported to the secretary, and when a con- 
stituency conference is held to fix upon a candidate, the list of 
names of available men is sent down, and, as a rule, one of them is 
chosen. The work of the Executive Committee consists in bringing 
the forces together to make the selection, and in endorsing the 
candidate so selected. Before a candidate is put on the approved 
list he is required to sign the constitution of the Committee, which 
pledges him to ‘ form or join a distinct group in Parliament, with its 
own whips and its own policy on Labour questions, to abstain strictly 
from identifying themselves with or promoting the interests of any 
section of the Liberal or Conservative parties . . . to abide by the 
decisions of the group in carrying out the aims of this constitution, 
and to appear before their constituencies under the title of Labour 
candidates only.’ With this the work of the Committee begins and 
ends so far as the selection of a candidate is concerned. 

Such in brief outline is the framework of the New Labour Party. 
Its success thus far has been phenomenal, and its influence upon the 
future of parties can scarcely be overestimated. At the approach- 
ing general election it will have fifty of its nominees taking part in 
the contest, and already the feeling is abroad that in the constituencies 
selected the Liberals will leave its nominees in undisputed possession 
of the political field. Should this feeling turn out to be well founded, 
and the political conditions of the hour almost render any other 
course on the part of the Liberals impossible, then there will be 
fifty possible openings barred to Liberal candidates. By another 
election it is extremely probable, judging by the rate at which the 
movement is growing, that the number of Labour candidates will be 
doubled. What will then be the attitude of the Liberal Party? It 
it keeps making way for Labour all along the line, it is doomed to 
a speedy extinction. If it refuses to give way and elects to nominate 
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candidates in opposition to Labour men, the end is equally certain. 
I do not labour this point, but it is one which the student of politics 
cannot afford to overlook. 

The new movement must also exercise considerable influence on 
the course of legislation. With a group of say twenty-five earnest 
resolute men acting together on the floor of the House of Commons, it 
would be impossible for the party in office to neglect social questions, 
to play fast and loose with election pledges in the way in which past 
experience of Governments has made us familiar. Such subjects as 
work for the unemployed, old age pensions, better housing, a legis- 
lative shortening of the working day, with a decent minimum wage 
for Government employees and, possibly, for workers in the sweated 
industries, are all matters of urgency. The legal rehabilitation of trade 
unionism will doubtless occupy a foremost place in the efforts of the 
new party, and those who know how bitterly the employing class 
will resist this, and how they will be backed in their opposition by 
the House of Lords, foresee a struggle impending which will again 
bring to the front as a live political issue the whole question of a 
Second Chamber. The land question, too, is certain to be met by 
drastic proposals, and thus not only will the composition of the 
House of Commons be, to some exterit, changed, but the issues of 
political strife will be revolutionised. In many of these questions the 
front benches and official supporters of both parties are certain to 


act together in opposing the proposals of the Labour group, and this 
will in turn give it fresh strength with the electorate. The one thing 
needed to strengthen and consolidate a Labour Party is opposition. 

The Employers’ Federation has, in fact, already sounded the rote 
of battle. Ata conference of the Parliamentary Council of that body 
held in London last month, the following resolutions were passed and 
communicated to the press for publication : 


Resolution I—In view of the attitude of political parties towards industrial 
problems, of the growing strength of the Socialist Labour Party upon local 
governing bodies, and of the efforts of the Labour Party in the House of 
Commons to promote legislation to nullify the effect of the recent legal decisions 
with respect to conspiracy and picketing, this conference of representatives of 
employers’ associations connected with the various interests in the United 
Kingdom aftirms the desirability of a closer and more effective combination of 
employers for the purpose of protecting the interests of trade, of free contract, and 
of labour against undue interference with such interests, on the part either of 
Parliament or of local authorities. 

Resolution I1.—That this conference is of opinion that, independent of party 
politics, steps should be taken at all Parliamentary and Municipal elections to 
ensure that the views of employers are brought under the notice of candidates, in 
order that the efforts of the Labour Party to control Parliament and local govern- 
ing bodies may be resisted, and this conference desires to impress upon Em- 
ployers’ Associations, and upon individual employers, the need for personal 
communications being addressed to their local Members of Parliament with 
respect to all questions arising in Parliament affecting the relations of employers 
and workpeople. 

Vor, LITI—No. 314 ZZ 
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In a struggle of the nature here foreshadowed, it is well to bear 
in mind that the voting power is with the working class, and that 
just as they stand and starve together during a strike, so will they 
vote together when the issues are no longer Liberal versus Conserva- 
tive, but capital versus labour. 

This new Labour Party, then, a combination of the solid strength 
of trade unionism and the fervid zeal of Socialism, is big with hope 
and fear; hope for those who believe that only by legislation can the 
toil-worn and poverty-oppressed working class be freed from their 
bondage, and fear for those who see in all such legislation the sure 
and certain downfall of our national greatness. But whether the 
new movement inspires hope or fear, it is here, a thing to be 
reckoned with. It is a natural and inevitable outcome of the 
possession of the franchise, and, rightly viewed, the real wonder is 
that it has been so long in coming. 

J. Kem Harpie. 
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THE PRESENT POSITION OF THE 
LICENSING QUESTION 


THE Licensing Question has entered a new phase. Hitherto legis- 
lation has been desired by the party of Temperance Reform, and one 
plank in their programme has been a radical change in the consti- 
tution of the licensing authority. Now, although His Majesty’s 
Justices of the Peace, alone and unalloyed, remain the licensing 
authority, legislation is demanded for the protection of the brewing 
interests. The determination expressed at one Brewster Sessions 
after another, and throughout the length and breadth of the 
country, that there should be some reduction in the number of 
licenses in congested districts has caused alarm ; and a movement is 
on foot to induce the Government to provide for the compensation 
of persons interested in suppressed licenses. It is a remarkable 
circumstance in itself, that legislation should be sought expressly for 
this purpose. Such a demand is an admission that the ‘ interests’ 
which it is sought to protect do not as yet exist in law; at the 
same time it is a signal recognition of the growth of public opinion 
in favour of a reasonable limitation in the traffic in drink. 

That growth of opinion has been evidenced by two events, and— 
through that curious action and reaction which is always taking 
place in this country between opinion and law—has been immeasur- 
ably strengthened by these events, and especially by their conjunc- 
tion. We refer, of course, to the passing of the Licensing Act, 1902, 
and to the decisions of the Courts in what is known as the Farn- 
ham Case. Probably neither event alone would have produced any 
marked effect. The Farnham decision, though mainly an application 
and extension of the law as previously laid down, has no doubt a 
far-reaching operation. But standing alone, it might have been 
regarded as the isolated action of a bench of magistrates of extreme 
views, only to be followed by lean and hungry reformers, and not by 
easy-going men of moderate views. The Act of Parliament, on the 


1 An appeal to the House of Lords from the judgment of the Court of Appeal has 
been lodged in this case. The references to the case in this article must be read 
subject to that fact. 
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other hand, so slightly alters the licensing law, that the Home 
Secretary was recently asked by some alarmed Member to issue a 
notice to justices informing them how little their powers were 
changed! Nevertheless the Act has been construed—and rightly 
construed—as an indication of the anxiety of Parliament, acting 
under the guidance of a Conservative Government, to promote 
temperance ; and being passed just when the licensing authority had 
been informed, that it had a right of initiative in reducing the number 
of licensed houses, it has acted as a stimulant to the exercise of this 
power. Both decision and Act are the outcome of the same force, 
the steady growth of public opinion. But it is an accident that two 
quite different effects of that opinion should have been produced 
practically at the same moment ; and it is a striking instance of the 
power of accident in political and social progress, that the syn- 
chronising of these two events should have so largely enhanced the 
influence of either. 

The Licensing Act of 1902 is the outcome of the Royal Com- 
mission which reported in 1899, and it proceeds upon the very 
sensible plan of embodying in legislation recommendations upon 
which the two great parties on that Commission—the authors of the 
Majority Report, and the Chairman and his associates in the Minority 
Report—are agreed. Its provisions are neither very numerous nor 
very complicated. They approach the question of intemperance on 
three sides. They strengthen the law in dealing with drunkenness ; 
they provide for the better and more convenient exercise of the 
powers of licensing authorities; and they seek to prevent the use of 
premises for drinking, in privacy and without restraint, under the 
pretext that they are club-houses. There are two notable pro- 
visions under the first head, that which makes habitual drunken- 
ness, either of husband or wife, a ground for a separation order, and 
that which establishes a Black List for drunkards. These provisions 
obviously have a social effect far beyond their actual scope. Not 
every husband or wife who drinks is an habitual drunkard as defined 
by statute ; such a person must be at times dangerous or incapable 
of the management of affairs. But drunkenness persisted in, and 
especially operating upon an uneducated and perhaps coarse nature, 
tends always to produce that state which will warrant a court in taking 
action ; and the knowledge that separation may follow upon outbursts 
of drunken fury, or upon that soaking which destroys brain-power, will 
be a powerful inducement to check a growing and pernicious habit. 
Equally potent in its operation upon the fears of the individual and the 
opinion of the class will be the establishment of the Black List. A 
man or woman convicted four times in twelve months of an offence in 
which drunkenness is a prominent feature will be reported to the police ; 
and the police will thereupon take steps to give such information to 
licensed houses and registered clubs as will enable the culprit to be 
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identified. Probably a full description and a photograph will be 
circulated, with a warning that the offender is not to be served with 
drink.’ It will then be an offence for any publican, or the authorities 
of any registered club, knowingly to supply drink to the person in 
question within three years, and for the drunkard himself to attempt 
to obtain drink at any such place. In recommending this provision 
the Licensing Commission recognised that it could be worked more 
easily in small places than in large; but they added that even in 
large towns drunkards had their special houses of resort, and to shut 
them out even from these haunts would be to set a mark of disgrace 
upon them which would have a deterrent effect. We believe some 
such regulation has been in force in many of the cantons of 
Switzerland for some time. Apart from its direct operation, it tends 
to foster public opinion in the condemnation of drunkenness. 

The most important amendment in the licensing law is that 
which brings within the discretionary power of the justices what are 
known as ‘ grocers’ licenses.’ Grocers’ licenses were a creation of 
Mr. Gladstone. They are, in fact, licenses granted to shopkeepers 
to sell wine in bottles for consumption off the premises only, and 
their object was to encourage the use of light foreign wines. In the 
first instance they were altogether outside the control of the justices. 
In 1869 a certificate of justices was rendered necessary; but it could 
only be refused on one of four grounds—practically equivalent to mis- 
conduct or want of qualification on the part of the applicant or his 
premises. The recent Act removes these restrictions on the action of 
the justices, and leaves them full discretion to grant or refuse any 
grocer’s license, except in the case of persons holding licenses on the 
25th of June, 1902, who can only be dealt with on one of the four 
grounds mentioned or for other misconduct. It has been alleged 
that grocers’ liceuses have done much harm, mainly in encouraging 
drinking amongst women ; and it has even been said that the prac- 
tice exists of entering wine and spirits supplied to the mistress of 
the house in the weekly accounts under the name of some harm- 
less article of household consumption, with the object of misleading 
the husband. It may be doubted, whether such practices obtain to 
any considerable extent, and whether the encouragement to intoxica- 
tion afforded by such licenses can be compared with that of the 
public-house. But there seems to be a concurrence of opinion, that 
drunkenness is on the increase amongst women, while it is (though 
slowly) decreasing amongst men; and no doubt the ability to buy 
wine at a shop, kept not as a wineshop but as a grocer’s, and to 
consume it at home, may conduce to this most sad result. There is 
certainly no reason why the licensing authority should not have full 
control over such licenses, and it is only to be regretted that that 
control does not extend to existing license-holders. 


? This is the course to be adopted by the Surrey police. 
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The submission of all future grocers’ licenses to the full 
discretion of the justices brings within their control every kind 
of sale of intoxicating liquors by retail, except that by a wine 
merchant or wholesale spirit dealer for consumption off the premises, 
where no other trade of any kind is carried on at the place of 
business. This result has been arrived at by the most curiously 
circuitous process. In 1828, the Act which still forms the basis of 
the justices’ authority gave them full power over every kind of 
license for drinking on the premises. But from that time to 
1872 the Legislature wavered between the principle of control 
and the principle of free trade, and various kinds of liquor-selling 
have from time to time been permitted upon simple payment 
of excise duty. The most striking experiment of this kind was 
embodied in the Beerhouse Act of 1830. This measure is said to 
have had two objects—one to encourage the drinking of beer as 
compared with the drinking of ardent spirits, the other to counteract 
the growing system of ‘tied houses’ (that is, public-houses owned or 
financed by a particular brewer), and to encourage the small trader. 
It had the most astonishing and disastrous results. Thirty thousand 
beerhouses sprang into existence immediately on the passing of 
the Act, and before the justices’ control of such houses was restored 
(in 1869) the number had become almost equal to that of the fully 
licensed houses ; in fact it would not be far off the truth to say, that 
the legislation of 1830 is responsible for half the public-houses with 
which the country now has to deal. Moreover, the growth of the 
tied-house system was not in any way checked; while the uncon- 
trolled beerhouse was notoriously the refuge of persons who had 
been judged unfit by the justices to hold a license, and the resort of 
thieves and other bad characters. This signal failure must be borne 
in mind, when one is tempted, by the difficulties occasioned by the 
creation of powerful vested interests in liquor traffic, to think that 
uncontrolled sale might be better than the present system. Experi- 
ments in the same direction in relation to off-licenses have also become 
gradually discredited; and, as we have seen, the control of the 
justices both in relation to on and off licenses is now fully recognised. 

The other amendments of the licensing law in the recent Act 
relate to matters of detail; the most important has reference to the 
power of the justices over the structure of licensed premises. Plans 
must be deposited before a new license is applied for. No alteration 
affecting the serving of liquor can be made in any public-house 
without the consent of the justices assembled for licensing business ; 
and the justices may themselves require alterations necessary to the 
proper conduct of the licensed business to be made. 

We turn to the other factor in the recent awakening of public 
opinion. The decision in the Farnham Case is the last of three 
decisions which have established, that the justices when sitting for 
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licensing purposes are not a body deciding a question as judges 
between two litigants, but a body exercising a discretion in the 
public interest. So recently as 1891 it was contended that the 
discretion to refuse a new license—admitted to exist—did not apply 
to the renewal of a license, and that the justices had no right to 
refuse a renewal merely because they thought the requirements of 
the neighbourhood did not render the license necessary or desirable. 
Misconduct alone, or some definite breach of the law, it was urged, 
justified the Bench in suppressing a license. The celebrated case of 
Sharp v. Wakefield* effectually disposed of this contention, and 
established the right of justices to diminish the number of licenses 
in the general interests of the neighbourhood and on no other 
ground. 

‘It is not denied,’ said Lord Halsbury in that case, ‘that for the purpose of the 
original grant [of a license] it is within the power and even the duty of the 
magistrates to consider the wants of the neighbourhood with reference both to its 
population, means of inspection by the proper authorities, and so forth. If this is 
the original jurisdiction, what sense or reason could there be in making these 
topics irrelevant in any future grant ?’ 


And Lord Hannen refers to the duty of the justices to consider the 
needs of the neighbourhood on an application for the renewal of a 
license, Six years later the position of the justices when dealing 
with licensing questions was emphatically distinguished from that 
which they occupy as a court of justice. In Boulter v. The Justices 
of Kent ‘ the present Lord Chancellor declared, that when Justices of 
the Peace were acting as a licensing authority they ‘were not 
occupying the position of judges at all, but were exercising the 
discretionary jurisdiction as to how many public-houses they would 
permit in a district, and what persons should carry them on.’ 


-* The justices,’ said Lord Herschell, ‘have an absolute discretion to determine, 
in the interest of the public, whether a license ought to be granted, and every 
member of the public may object to the grant on public grounds, apart from any 
individual right or interest of his own. . . . A decision that a license should not 
be granted is a decision that it would not be for the public benefit to grant it. It 
is not a decision that the objector has a right to have it refused, , . . There is 
no controversy inter partes.’ 


These views paved the way for the Farnham decision, in which 
the right of the Bench first to object to the renewal of a license, 
and then to decide upon the question of renewal, was upheld. The 
facts of the case could not have raised the question in a more pro- 
nounced way. The Farnham justices were invited by the County 
Licensing Committee (also justices) to consider the propriety of 
discontinuing a substantial number of the licenses in the division. 
The justices investigated the circumstances of each licensed house 


* Reprinted in the Report of the Royal Commission, vol. ix. p. 163. 
* Report of the Royal Commission, vol. ix. p. 169. 
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and subsequently objected to the renewal of all the licenses over 
which they had control. At the hearing of the applications for 
renewal, evidence in support of the objections was given on oath, 
and questions were put by the Chairman based on the facts collected 
by the justices. In the result a renewal was refused in nine cases; 
and the action of the justices was upheld and approved by the 
superior Courts in all particulars. 

‘ The magistrates,’ said Lord Justice Mathew, ‘ proceeded from first to last 
with commendable care, and seem to me to have had no other motive than the 
desire of honourable men to discharge their duties faithfully.’ ‘In making the 
preliminary investigation,’ said Lord Justice Cozens Hardy, ‘ and considering 
whether the number of licensed houses was in excess of the needs of the district, 
the justices were simply preparing to discharge the important duties, mainly 
administrative, imposed upon them by the Act of 1828.’ 


Thus the right of initiative in raising the question of a surplusage 
of licenses was expressly established; and under the conjoint 
influence of a judicial decision of so emphatic a character and an 
Act of Parliament strengthening the laws against excessive drinking, 
a wave of activity has swept over the licensing authorities of the 
country. 

Before considering the call for further legislation which this 
activity has suggested, let us briefly consider the broad features 
of the licensing problem. There are now in England and Wales 
about 102,000 public-houses,® or about one to every 320 of the 
population—men, women, and children. Those houses where 
all kinds of intoxicants are sold are about 67,000, while 30,000 
are beerhouses originating under the Free Trade in Beer Act of 1830, 
never sanctioned by the justices in the first instance, and still 
outside their discretionary control. At the same time there are 
over 27,000 licenses to sell beer, wine, or spirits for consumption off 
the premises. And it is curious to remark with regard to these, that 
wherever and whenever the magistrates’ control has operated, the 
kind of license affected has decreased in number, while freedom of 
control has led to a rapid increase. For instance, the licenses to sell 
beer by retail off the premises between 1869 and 1880, while they 
could not be refused at: the discretion of the justices, but only for 
special reasons, increased from 3,000 to between 5,000 and 6,000. 
By Acts of 1880 and 1882 the justices were given free discretion 
in dealing with them, and since then they have fallen to 3,000. On 
the other hand, grocers’ licenses, which have only now been brought 
under discretionary control, have steadily increased up to the present 
day and now number several thousands. 

We have said that the total number of public-houses is equiva- 
lent to one to every 320 persons, or, roughly, to every 64 households. 


5 This was the number stated by the Royal Commission in 1899. Probably it 
has now decreased by a few hundreds, 
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This in itself is a sufficiently startling proportion, when one comes to 
consider what it really means. It is not every household which is a 
customer of the public-house, or every member of a household. 
When sufficient deductions are made for the well-to-do, who do 
not appreciably frequent public-houses, for the increasing number 
of teetotal families amongst the working class, for the children of 
working-class families who cannot drink, and for the women who 
(as a rule) drink very little, it would probably not be far off the 
truth to say that the supply of public-houses to those who habitually 
use them is about one to every 160 persons. It is almost certain 
that the supply of licensed houses throughout the country is in 
excess of the supply of food-shops—butchers’, bakers’, grocers’, 
greengrocers’; the recent Census returns for some of the Southern 
Counties seem to give this result.® 

But the general ratio of public-houses to population gives a very 
faint idea of the state of things in many places. Licenses are not 
distributed equally throughout the country. Some counties have many 
more public-houses than others, and in the same county some towns and 
some rural districts have an unenviable pre-eminence. Some very inter- 
esting statistics have lately, at the instance of Mr. Shaw-Lefevre, been 
collected by the Hants Quarter Sessions. In that county it appears 
that there is now one public-house to every 256 persons, whereas in 
1890 there was one to every 169. But this decrease in ratio is due 
to the increase of population in and about a few towns and places— 
such as Portsmouth, Southampton, Bournemouth, Eastleigh, and the 
neighbourhood of the great camps—rather than to any general 
increase or to any decrease in the actual licenses in existence. The 
rural districts are in no way affected by it. Nor is it a case of one 
rule for the town and another for the country. There are twenty- 
eight towns which in the aggregate have one public-house to every 
190 persons, and seventy-eight rural parishes which in the aggregate 
have one license to every 157 persons. The remainder of the county, 
with only one public-house to every 397 persons, stands out in favour- 
able comparison. Although one public-house for 400 persons—men, 
women, and children—strikes one as quite a sufficient supply, if the 
over-supplied parts of the county were served in only the same pro- 
portion no less than 511 public-houses would have to disappear! In 
the over-supplied districts there are great differences. For example, 
Stockbridge and Minstead, in the New Forest, have the same popula- 


* In Surrey and Hants we have the following ratios of occupations to population : 
Surrey Hants 
Bakers. ‘ ‘ ‘ é ‘ . 1to 1968 1 to 181°1 
Butchers . ‘ . ‘ A ‘ . 1to 2746 1 to 311°9 
Fishmongers ° ° ‘ . ‘ . 1 to 856-4 1 to 899°4 
Greengrocers ‘ ° ‘ ‘ ° - 1 to 4905 1 to 640°1 
Grocers ‘ - ‘5 . " “ . 1 to 1628 1 to 180°6 
Publicans, Barmen,&c. . ° n - 1to 1523 1 to 133°3 
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tion—860 ; Stockbridge has only 1,323 acres, while Minstead contains 
over 10,000. Yet Stockbridge has eleven public-houses, or one to 
every seventy-eight persons, while Minstead has but four, or one to 
every 215 persons. Even smaller areas than towns and parishes must 
be considered to get an idea of the quite ridiculous number of public- 
houses in some places. In the town of Winchester, almost in the 
shadow of the great Cathedral, it is said that there are nineteen public- 
houses within a distance of 90 yards of each other. Pre-eminent 
perhaps in the whole country is Portsmouth Hard, where in a distance 
of 191 yards thirteen out of twenty-seven houses are licensed ! ’ 

It is generally admitted to be difficult to lay down any rule as to 
the right proportion of public-houses to inhabitants; but it seems 
clear that in all the efforts to bring about a reduction a very liberal 
view of the alcoholic requirements of the country has been adopted. 
The report of the majority of the Royal Commission declined to 
recommend any fixed proportion ; the minority suggested a statutory 
maximum of one house for every 750 persons in towns and one for 
every 400 in country districts. But whatever the right proportion, 
it is admitted, even by most brewers, that a large reduction, sooner or 
later, is desirable. It has indeed been sometimes suggested, that the 
number of public-houses has very little to do with the prevalence 
of drunkenness. Statistics, it is true, cannot be cited to prove any 
such connection. The Royal Commission pointed to some counties 
where convictions of drunkenness were very high and licenses very 
few, and to others where precisely the opposite state of things 
prevailed. The fact is, statistics are of no value for any conclusion 
on the subject, for two reasons—first, because offences are differently 
catalogued in different places; and secondly, because police activity 
varies indefinitely. Charges of drunkenness are usually associated 
with some other charge, and the conviction recorded may be entered 
under the second offence; while the district where drunkenness is 
at its worst may—perhaps not unnaturally—be the district where 
the police have lax views on the subject, and make few charges. 
Both branches of the Royal Commission, after reviewing all the 
evidence, came to the conclusion, without hesitation, that public- 
houses should be largely reduced in number; and they gave un- 
answerable reasons for their view. One is that the greater the 
number of public-houses the more difficult police supervision 
becomes. But a still more cogent reason is, that when public-houses 
are in excess they cannot all make an honest living. They are 
therefore driven to unworthy expedients to secure a sufficient trade. 
There is a direct temptation to foster heavy and continuous drinking, 
and the class to which the public-house offers attractions suffers in 
consequence. In one of Dumas’ novels there is a graphic description 


” The figures for Hants have been taken merely for convenience. Hants is nota 
county in which licenses are exceptionally numerous. 
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of the man who passed five wine-shops, but could not resist the sixth— 
with consequences momentous to the story. Not only the man who 
suffers from drink-craving, but the man who yields to the invitation 
of a comrade and wastes his money when he does not want to drink 
at all, is affected by the multiplication of opportunities to take a glass. 
On the other hand, the better the character of a public-house the 
more likely is it to be well conducted, as both owner and tenant have 
more at stake. Apart from teetotal ideals, all who would promote 
temperance must desire to see a few, not too many, public-houses, 
and those approximating to the hotel or the club of the well-to-do, 
supplying food as well as drink, and giving means of rational recrea- 
tion not dependent upon incessant repetitions of the pint of beer 
or glass of spirits. It will obviously promote any such result, if 
superfluous and poorly paying houses are weeded out, and their 
legitimate custom transferred to establishments which are able at 
once to give good accommodation and yield a good business profit. 
Now it seems likely that a movement of a purely economic 
character, which has been observed for many years and which has 
had many injurious effects, may in the result facilitate some such 
reduction of business as is admitted to be called for. We allude to 
the concentration of licenses in the’ hands of brewers. The brewer 
was not recognised at all in the original licensing system. The 
occupier of the premises, the actual retailer of beer and spirits, is the 
person licensed by the justices and accountable to them. But gradu- 
ally the capitalist, who supplies the commodities to be sold, has 
dominated the licensee, and the great majority of license-holders now 
recognise the brewer or the distiller as their master. The result is 
what is known as the ‘tied house,’ the house the occupant of which 
is bound to get his liquor from some one firm. Sometimes the house 
is tied for beer only ; sometimes, as a witness before the Royal Com- 
mission put it, for ‘everything, but sawdust.’ Sometimes the tie is 
effected by a mortgage on the house ; sometimes the holder of the 
license is a tenant of the brewer, and sometimes he is a mere manager. 
The statistics collected for Hampshire are an emphatic illustration 
of the extent to which the system has developed. Out of 927 houses 
in the congested districts 741 belong to brewers or brewery companies, 
and 113 are leased to them ; the small balance is mainly accounted for 
by hotels, railway refreshment rooms, and other establishments not 
really in the category of public-houses. Further, ofthe 927 tenants, 
only 29 held on a yearly tenancy, 374 on a quarterly, 137 on monthly 
tenancies, and the rest on half-yearly. There is also a tendency on 
the part of the larger breweries to eat up the smaller, so that, speaking 
generally, it may be taken that the licensing question becomes more 
and more a question between a comparatively small number of large 
brewers and brewery companies, and the country at large. As we have 
said, this result has often been deplored. It has been suggested, that 
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there is no adequate guarantee for the quality of the liquor supplied 
to a tied house; or it may be supplied at such high prices that the 
license-holder can hardly make a profit by fair means. It is perhaps 
more serious that while the owner of the house is deeply interested 
in its conduct on lines well within the law, he is also deeply interested 
in pushing the tenant to do a good trade. And most serious of all 
is the solid phalanx of moneyed interests arrayed in favour of a large 
consumption of alcohol, and in legislation favourable to that end. 
But on the other hand, when, within a certain district, the reduction 
of licenses becomes desirable, the fact that the licenses are largely 
held by a few persons affords means for carrying out the reduction 
with a minimum of inconvenience. If A holds one licensed house, 
and the license is not renewed, he may be a loser. But if A holds 
twenty licensed houses, and the licenses of ten are not renewed, he 
may be a positive gainer. The custom of the ten suppressed houses 
may go to the survivors, while the expenses attending them—repairs 
and other landlord’s expenses—are saved. It is on this principle that 
most of the recent reductions in public-houses have been carried out. 
The most noted instance is that of Birmingham, where on an intima- 
tion from the magistrates that in certain quarters of the city the 
number of licenses was excessive, the brewers agreed, after consulta- 
tion amongst themselves and with the magistrates, to suppress 52 out 
of 101. It is said that they appointed a valuer, who on the one hand 
valued the licenses to be surrendered, and on the other the increased 
value of the other licensed houses arising from the suppression. The 
suppressed houses were bought up at the expense of the others, and 
the increased value is said to have been more than the value sur- 
rendered. The licensees, as a rule, were quarterly or half-yearly 
tenants, or managers, and their interests were looked after by the 
brewers. Again, in Blackburn, through systematic inquiry by the 
justices and arrangements with the brewers, the licenses have been 
reduced from 604 in 1882 to 540 in 1893 and 480 in 1902. And in 
Liverpool compulsory action on the part of the justices has resulted 
in an offer on the part of the brewers to examine the houses in a 
congested area with the view of agreeing amongst themselves upon 
a scheme of reduction. In the Farnham case the justices first 
invited the brewers interested in the licenses of the town (45 full 
licenses) to assist the Bench in an arrangement for reducing the 
number, and it was only on the failure of the brewers to respond to 
this appeal that the Bench took direct action. 

What then broadly is the existing state of things? An admitted 
surplusage of public-houses ; their aggregation in the hands of a few 
capitalists ; remarkable instances of the suppression of surplus houses 
under the present law and by the present licensing authorities; a 
tendency under pressure to co-operate in the process on the part of 
the great brewers; a strong probability that large reductions can 
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be made without serious loss to anyone. Is it desirable, under these 
circumstances, that there should be further legislation, or that 
matters should be left to the operation of the present law and of 
public opinion? There is one plea, and one plea alone, for further legis- 
lation ; that is, the provision in some form of compensation for those 
interested in suppressed licenses. Another reason is indeed alleged, 
that of bringing within the full power of the justices the beerhouses 
established before 1869. These at present can only be suppressed 
(practically) for misconduct, and not because they are not required. 
But in practice there seems to be little difficulty in dealing with 
these houses. They are, as a rule, much less valuable than fully 
licensed houses ; and they are, to a large extent, in the hands of the 
same brewers who own the more lucrative class of license. In any 
project of reduction, therefore, the ante-1869 beerhouses are fairly 
certain to be the first to be voluntarily surrendered ; it is notorious that 
to obtain a new full license, or even an off-license in a new neighbour- 
hood, brewers often tender not one, but two or three privileged 
beerhouses. The representative of the brewing interest in 
Hampshire suggested at a recent conference with the justices that 
there should be a kind of rule as between the brewers and the 
justices, that at least three old beerhouses should be surrendered 
whenever a new license was granted. This little flaw in the 
justices’ jurisdiction may therefore well be disregarded. The 
suggestion, that these houses should be brought into line with other 
licensed premises as a condition of the launching of some scheme for 
compensation, savours too much of the very common proposal to 
surrender a worthless license in one place in order to obtain the 
grant of a new and valuable one in another. The bargain would be 
a bad one for the public. 

Compensation then is substantially the object of the suggested 
legislation. Now on this branch of the question, also, public opinion 
has made great advances. Formerly compensation at the hands of 
the public was claimed by the brewing interest. Now the demand 
is for compensation at the expense of other licenses. The Royal 
Commission in effect disposed of the first claim; their authority is 
cited in support of the second. Both branches of the Commission 
indeed suggested some scheme of compensation, the chief difference 
being that those who signed the Minority Report proposed merely 
a kind of notice and period of grace, during which alone arrange- 
ments for compensation should be carried out; while the majority 
seem to have contemplated the formation of a perpetual compensa- 
tion fund, to be provided and applied in relation to successive fixed 
periods. Both branches proposed to provide the fund by a tax or 
rent on licenses. Parliament in the recent Act did not deal with 
the subject ; and it is obvious that it presents many difficulties. On 
the one hand any kind of payment would alter the relations of the 
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licensing authority and those interested in licenses. Even a seven 
years’ term, which practically would arise where a tax or rental was 
imposed for seven years, would give licensed houses a status which 
they do not at present possess. On the other hand a tax or rent of 
general application might have very unfair operation. As a brewer 
points out in a recent issue of the 7%mes, unless very small areas were 
selected for the operation of any such impost, many brewers would 
be weighted with a burden without receiving any corresponding 
advantage. The brewers in districts where no reduction was effected 
would be made to pay for reductions in other districts; and those 
who benefited by reductions would be charged the same as those 
who gained no benefit whatever. And the difficulty is not altogether 
removed, however small the area chosen, if it be any area of local 
government, such as a town, an urban or rural district, or a parish, 
since, as we have seen, there may be serious over-supply in one part 
of such an area and very moderate supply in another. Again, in 
many cases no harm whatever may be done to any brewing interest. 
If all public-houses throughout the country were to be suppressed 
by Act of Parliament there might be a case for compensation, 
although no license is held for more than a year, because the possi- 
bility of renewal would be abolished. But while all that is proposed 
is a moderate reduction in places where there is an excessive number, 
and where therefore, prima facie, business is not good, and while 
it is proposed to effect this reduction not by any change in the law, 
but merely by the exercise of powers in the licensing authorities 
which have always existed, there seems to be strong reasons for 
abstaining from interference in a very difficult matter and leaving 
the trade to settle their own affairs and to make such mutual 
arrangements amongst themselves as will prevent cases of hardship. 
The great advantage of such arrangements is that they can be made 
irrespective of fixed areas, and can be adapted to each case. In one 
area one brewery may have a predominant interest; in another, 
another. A little give-and-take will enable each to profit by such 
reductions as are made. 

At the present moment two arguments for legislation providing 
compensation are urged on the public. On the part of certain 
magistrates, legislation is advocated on the ground that the licensing 
authority is hampered in reducing licenses by the absence of any 
machinery for compensation. On the part of the brewers, legislation 
is said ‘to be necessary because licenses are being too rapidly 
reduced. These contentions serve to neutralise each other. If the 
assertion of the brewers is well founded, magistrates apparently are 
not hampered in the manner suggested by the memorial with which 
Sir Ralph Littler’s name is associated. Indeed, as Mr. Arthur 
Chamberlain has suggested, if the licensing authority—a wholly 
unfit body for the purpose—is called upon to consider claims for 
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compensation and to apportion gain and loss between the brewers of 
their districts whenever they decline to renew a license, their 
discretion in dealing with licenses will be indefinitely restricted. 
Not only will the process of reduction, admitted by all to be salutary, 
be in all probability practically stopped; but the right to deal with 
each license on its merits—a right which has existed for centuries 
and has been upheld by decision after decision of the courts—will for 
the first time be in jeopardy. On the other hand, is it likely that 
bodies constituted as are the County and Borough Benches will enter 
upon any wildly revolutionary course? Is there any body of evi- 
dence to show hasty or harsh action ?* Is it not, on the contrary, 
the fact that the licensing authority has been anxious in every case 
to take the representatives of the brewing interest into their con- 
fidence, and to obtain their aid in carrying out equitable arrange- 
ments? The present moment is, in fact, one of experiment. It 
may be that the existing law is, from one cause or another, inadequate 
to bring about such a considerable reduction in congested districts 
as is thought desirable, and that it will ultimately be necessary to 
embark upon the troubled sea of parliamentary compensation. If 
ever that step is taken, it may be confidently predicted that 
difficulties will be encountered, probably far more serious than any 
now presenting themselves. There is more to be said for legislation 
on the principle of the old Inclosure Acts, which would enable the 
majority to bind a small minority. Arrangements between the 
brewers of any neighbourhood for reducing the number of public- 
houses, and for assessing any loss on the remaining houses might be 
endowed with the force of law, when sanctioned by the Licensing 
Authority. But further experience would be valuable even for the 
framing of such a measure. A little patience, and a little genuine 
desire on the part of all interested in promoting temperance 
to make satisfactory progress with a difficult question, may in the 
course of a few years either solve the licensing problem or point 
unmistakably to the right road. Hasty attempts to legislate, under 
the influence of exaggerated representations of the action taken 
by licensing authorities, whether such attempts be successful or not, 
would seem to be peculiarly inappropriate and likely to lead to 
disaster. 
RoBeRT HUNTER. 


* It has been recently stated by representatives of the trade, that the Licensing 
Authorities throughout the country have refused to renew 300 licenses—300 out of 
102,000! Take as an illustration what is reported from Oxford. Atthe last Brewster 
Sessions ninety-six objections to licensed houses were served; at the adjourned 
sessions an arrangement between the largest brewer and the magistrates was 
announced by which seven full licenses and six beerhouses were to be surrendered 
this year, and two full licenses and two beerhouses next year. This does not sound 
very drastic. 
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LAST MONTH 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’S predominance in his own party, and indeed in 
the country, must be regarded as the leading feature of the month. 
His return may have lacked some of the dramatic elements that 
were expected to attend it, but it has established his personal 
supremacy in the Government and in his party. It is a fact of 
the first importance in the political life of the nation, and it 
deserves something more than mere casual criticism. Cynics will 
naturally tell us that Mr. Chamberlain’s triumph has been care- 
fully engineered for months past, and it is undoubtedly true that 
the modern arts of advertisement have never been more skilfully 
applied than since he started upon his patriotic mission. During his 
absence from England, whilst his colleagues in the Cabinet have had 
to face a grave loss of power and prestige and a serious defection 
among their supporters, he has been basking in the unclouded sun- 
shine of popular favour. Ministers addressing the public at home 
have been subjected to harsh criticism even from quarters generally 
favourable to them. The Colonial Secretary, cut off from the 
intrigues and dissensions of the political world of England, has been 
moving in another sphere, and has, in consequence, escaped from the 
atmosphere of deepening suspicion and distrust which has enveloped 
the other members of the Government. But if he has been far 
enough away to be exempt from the hostile criticisms of English 
politicians, he has at the same time been under the constant observa- 
tion of the British public. Day by day, during his absence, the 
newspapers have devoted columns to his sayings and doings on a 
distant continent, and everywhere his movements have been followed 
with universal sympathy and all but universal approval. It would be 
unfair and absurd to say that he left England to avoid the criticism 
which has hurtled in a storm round the heads of his colleagues. No 
generous opponent will admit for a moment that this could have been 
the case; but he has been extraordinarily fortunate both in the time 
and the circumstances of his absence. He has been fortunate, too, in 
the results, so far as they can at present be judged, of his great mission. 
In any case he would have had a warm welcome from all parties in 
this country, but his admirers have not been content to leave things 
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to follow their natural course. Whilst he has been working for England 
in South Africa, they have been working for him in England. 

It would be ridiculous to make any complaint of their conduct. 
They were entitled to do all that they could to increase the power 
and popularity of the man in whom they believe so fervently. But 
their success cannot fail to have important political consequences. 
Whilst the Ministry has been gradually losing reputation and 
influence, he alone among its members has gained a fresh and 
remarkable accession of both, and he comes back to England to find 
himself more powerful than any other member of the Cabinet or any 
other politician, to whatever party he may belong. Those of us who 
have followed closely Mr. Chamberlain’s career, ever since he entered 
public life as the apostle of aggressive Radicalism and Nonconformity, 
cannot pretend to witness his present elevation without a feeling of 
surprise. He has passed through so many phases, has undergone so 
many changes, has been the object of so much hatred and suspicion, 
not merely amongst his opponents but his colleagues and associates, 
that his present position excites a feeling of wonder among all. 
Yet the history of English politics contains other instances of 
personal triumphs that are hardly less remarkable. To say nothing 
of the case of Mr. Gladstone, who, once ‘the rising hope of the 
unbending Tories of his time,’ lived to be the leader and prophet of 
the British democracy, we have only to recall the story of Disraeli, 
despised and rejected by his own party, disliked and distrusted by it 
even when he had won for himself the Premiership, yet dying an 
object of veneration and admiration to the great political connection 
which he had rescued from decay and restored to power. To some of 
us it may seem that Mr. Chamberlain’s story approaches much more 
nearly to Disraeli’s than to Gladstone’s. No one, it is true, will pretend 
that intellectually he has shown himself to be the equal of either. He 
has won the position he now holds by the strength of his will, by his 
confidence in himself, by his almost reckless disregard of obstacles, by 
his directness and tenacity of purpose, and his clear, though limited, 
foresight. The man who knows his own mind, and is resolved to 
achieve his own purposes, has an immense advantage in these days 
over the majority of his rivals in the political arena. The public 
shows in the case of such a man that it is willing to overlook his 
faults, and in the case of Mr. Chamberlain this is to say much. 
Throughout his life he has always been imposing himself upon those 
who were unwilling to receive him, and he has never been daunted, 
he has scarcely been discouraged, by their unwillingness. When he 
entered Parliament, he was viewed with unconcealed hostility by the 
official Liberal party. He made no attempt to conciliate them. 
Then, as ever, he believed that a man’s strength is better put forth 
in attack than in defence, and upon this conviction he has always 
acted. In 1885, when he had rallied the Radicalism of the country 

Vor, LIII—No, 314 3A 
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to his side, and when old Liberals, and Conservatives of every shade, 
were agreed in regarding him as the most dangerous person in the 
nation, he seemed to be on the point of gaining the first place in his 
political party. If he had not committed the mistake of almost 
openly challenging Mr. Gladstone to a mortal combat for the prize, 
the Liberal leadership would assuredly have fallen to him before long, 
and the course of history would have been changed. He fell into 
the error of under-estimating Mr. Gladstone’s strength, and as a con- 
sequence he was driven from his old party, and had to spend years 
of comparative inactivity. There is no need to say that for a time 
his relations with the Conservative party of to-day could hardly be 
described as cordial. The old Tories were unable to forget what he 
had been, and were unable to hide their fears as to what he might 
yet be again. But once more he fought down the prejudices and 
suspicions which surrounded him, and now he has the Tory party at 
his feet, whilst he has at his command the enthusiastic approval of 
its younger and more militant section. There is hardly a more strik- 
ing instance in our history of what can be accomplished by a strong 
individuality animated by a commanding and relentless force of will, 
than the fact that, single-handed, he has achieved more than any of 
his contemporaries, and that to-day he is the most considerable 
personal factor in the public life of his country. 

To the dispassionate onlooker it is clear that his present posi- 
tion is due largely to the lack of personal leadership in our national 
life. For years past the country has been crying, and crying in vain, 
for men to lead it. We are accustomed to the jibes that are con- 
stantly addressed to the Liberal Party on this ground. The case 
of the Liberal Party, still partially paralysed by hidden intrigues 
and internal struggles, is patent to everybody ; but, as a matter of 
fact, the case of the Unionists is little better. It is true that the 
stern discipline maintained within the party, and the influence which 
is always exercised by the official chiefs of a party in possession of 
power, kept the signs of dissension and revolt beneath the surface 
until the beginning of the present session. But no ote who is not 
a mere political hack will pretend that there was no feeling of dis- 
satisfaction among the Ministerialists long before the new Fourth 
Party sprang into existence. There wasatime when Lord Salisbury 
was a leader in the true sense of the word, and when he possessed 
the full confidence of his followers. But can it be pretended that 
the Ministerialists have had a real leader since Lord Salisbury’s 
resignation? Mr. Balfour has, as he deserves to have, innumerable 
friends, happily not confined to his own political following. In the 
House of Commons his personal popularity exceeds that of any other 
man. But, with all his admirable qualities, he has not succeeded in 
imposing himself upon his party or the country in the character of 
undisputed leader. We have only to think of what Lord Salisbury 
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was in his prime, or of what Mr. Gladstone was until the day of his 
resignation, in order to feel how far below either of these statesmen 
Mr. Balfour stands. Personally he may be free from blame for the 
successive muddles and blunders into which the Ministry has fallen 
of late—muddles and blunders which:have exasperated their friends 
even more than their opponents. But, even if this were to be ad- 
mitted, it would only make clearer the fact that he lacks the essential 
quality of leadership. The very amiability of his character has told 
against him, and he has allowed himself to be surrounded by 
colleagues whose personal fitness for the offices they hold is, in not 
a few cases, angrily denied by the Ministerialists themselves. It 
is useless to conceal the fact that since his accession to the Premier- 
ship last summer the discontent in his own party with regard to the 
leadership has much increased. And what of the country—the 
great mass of the electors, who have no interest in the distribution 
of the loaves and fishes of office, and only a partial knowledge of the 
cross-currents of Parliamentary life? Can it be pretended that the 
country recognises Mr. Balfour as its leader? Or that the members 
of the party to which he belongs regard him in that light? Has 
a single contested election been fought since he became Prime 
Minister in which his name has been adopted as a battle-cry, or 
his influence been a dominant factor in the struggle? What the 
country wants, and what it must have in any one under whom it 
will serve, is a strong, clear, resonant voice that will speak for it, 
in language that the common man can understand, that will give 
it courage and inspiration in moments of trial and difficulty, and 
point clearly and steadily to some goal that is to be reached. It 
is not from Mr. Balfour that we have had any utterance of this 
kind. The Opposition, curiously enough, had the advantage of 
hearing such an utterance at Chesterfield, and might have profited 
by it if the wreckers of the Liberal party had not forthwith sown 
tares in the soil from which the good wheat should have sprung up. 
But Mr. Balfour has never pretended to make a speech like Lord 
Rosebery’s at Chesterfield, has never attempted to lay his whole 
case and policy, his opinions and aspirations, before the party he is 
supposed to lead and the country he governs. 

Human nature, not less than nature in the larger sense of the 
word, abhors a vacuum, and for months, for years past, the 
Ministerial party has groaned under the fact that it has had no real 
leader in the true sense of the word. Can one wonder that it should 
now be turning to Mr. Chamberlain, with the hope, I may almost 
say the conviction, that here at least it will find the man who can 
supply what is lacking in its equipment? His gospel is not of the 
highest, nor his temper the finest. Few impartial persons will 
regard him as an ideal leader or a heaven-born statesman. To 
some of his fellow-countrymen indeed his way of looking at life and 
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his methods for gaining his ends are almost abhorrent. But at 
least those of us who feel the strongest dislike for these things must 
admit that he has a voice, and that he can make that voice heard 
throughout the Empire whenever he chooses to speak. Coming 
among us now with fresh and brilliant prestige, and in the novel 
but grateful character of peace-maker and conciliator, it is not 
surprising that a large body of his own political associates should 
hail him as the leader who is destined to restore the damaged 
fortunes and reputation of the Unionist cause: Already his sup- 
porters in the press openly proclaim him as the Pitt in an Addington 
Administration, and a great number of the Ministerialists seem 
prepared to give him the titular as well as the practical leadership. 
Such is the political situation that confronts us to-day, and we who 
look on will await with extreme interest the further movements in 
‘the high chess game’ that we are witnessing. Doubtless I shall be 
regarded as an opportunist for venturing to express my opinions in 
this fashion. I am nothing of the sort. I abide by my own opinion 
of Mr. Chamberlain’s political career and of his character as a 
politician. But it is absurd to shut one’s eyes to what is happening 
or is about to happen. To state facts plainly is not to proclaim 
oneself an opportunist. 

Let us turn for a moment from the position of the Ministerialists 
to that of the Opposition. Here also we see the penalty that falls 
upon the party that has no recognised leader, no one whose right to 
give the word of command is generally admitted. An old Liberal 
like myself who has striven for forty years to follow his party flag 
may be forgiven if he feels some bitterness when he surveys the 
present plight of the Opposition. There is deep humiliation in the 
thought that, according to most Ministerial critics, the chief obstacle 
to the removal of the present Government from office is the fact that 
there is ‘no alternative Ministry’ to take its place. I do not admit 
that this is true, but there is sufficient truth in the statement to 
make it plausible and to secure its adoption by a very large and 
powerful section of the public. It would be unfair to lay the 
responsibility for this state of things upon any single person. The 
original cause of the demoralisation of the Liberal party must be 
sought far back in its history. It is of course obvious that the 
Home Rule split of 1886 began the process. But though the party 
then lost a powerful section of its members, it was not necessarily 
disunited and disintegrated by their secession. The actual process 
of internal disunion began in the years which immediately followed 
1886, when Mr. Gladstone, with his whole mind concentrated upon 
one great object, the passing the Home Rule Bill, was striving by 
all possible means to gain a majority in the country and the House 
of Commons. It is no treason to his memory to say that, in his 
devotion to the cause to which he had consecrated the remnant of 
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his life, he did not follow the movements of the times as closely 
as he would have done under other circumstances. With him 
the question of Home Rule seemed to be not merely paramount, 
but to be the sole question that demanded his attention. It became 
the one test that he applied to his followers. They were left to have 
their own opinions upon all other subjects. It followed, as a natural 
consequence, that upon every question except Home Rule a wide lati- 
tude of opinion prevailed in the party, and naturally this condition 
enabled extreme men who held strong views upon particular subjects 
to exercise an influence that was altogether in excess of their 
numbers or their weight in the community. The notorious New- 
castle programme was the first sign of the new and unfortunate state 
of things which had arisen for Liberalism. In that ridiculous, and 
now discarded, manifesto, a dozen measures of an extreme character 
were crowded together without any regard to the fact that the party 
was notoriously divided upon most of them. Mr. Gladstone desired 
a solid vote in favour of Home Rule. Other questions, he believed, 
lay beyond his ken, and must be dealt with by other men. But he 
committed the grave mistake of allowing Mr. Schnadhorst and the 
party leaders of the time to attempt to conciliate all sections 
of Liberals by combining in an omnibus programme all the 
measures which any fraction of the party desired to carry. He 
forgot that each of these fractions was thoroughly in earnest in 
the advocacy of its own nostrum, and that each was resolved to have 
the first place for its own particular item in the programme after 
Home Rule had been dealt with. Thus, when the Home Rule 
question disappeared from the field, the leaders of the Party had to 
deal, not with a united and homogeneous body of supporters, but with 
a number of distinct sections, each one of which had a policy of its 
own for which it sought to obtain precedence. There was another 
cause which aided much in the disintegration of the party at this time. 
This was the fact that the success of Mr. Parnell’s policy in the House 
of Commons had made a profound impression upon the Liberals in that 
chamber. Mr. Parnell had succeeded in bringing Home Rule to the 
front by the extraordinary ability he showed in marshalling and organ- 
ising his own particular body of followers, and hehad shown what could 
be accomplished by a comparatively small party acting in absolute 
unison and under severe discipline. Other men thought that what 
Mr. Parnell had done they also would be able to do. A Welsh party 
sprang into existence, devoted to Welsh disestablishment and to 
other movements popular in the Principality, and resolute in the 
determination to press them forward without regard to the general 
interests of Liberalism. Then came the formation of a Scotch 
party, with its demand for Home Rule all round, and of a Labour 
party, with a distinctly Socialistic bias. In short, even before 
Mr. Gladstone’s retirement, the Liberal Party had largely resolved 
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itself into a series of groups united only by their common feeling 
of loyalty to their illustrious chief. When he went, that tie was 
broken. It was an almost impossible situation that confronted 
his successor in the Premiership. No man who did not possess 
the immense prestige which Mr. Gladstone had won in a trium- 
phant career of sixty years in|Parliament could-have hoped to weld 
into a disciplined and united army the men who had been allowed 
to taste the sweets of liberty and independence during Mr. Glad- 
stone’s later days. There was still a Liberal Party, it is true, both 
in Parliament and the country, but the freedom of'action which was 
claimed by contending groups rendered it impotent as a whole. If 
no personal questions had arisen, and if Lord Rosebery had received 
from his colleagues the unwavering support which Mr. Gladstone had 
been able to command, his task must still have been one of enormous 
difficulty, and one which it would have taken years to accomplish 
successfully. But, as we know, personal questions did arise, even 
among those who stood nearest to the Prime Minister, and the extreme 
groups were led to believe that if they could only overthrow Lord 
Rosebery’s authority the way would be open for their own triumph. 
It is worth while to recall the fact that when the Rosebery Govern- 
ment resigned, the Prime Minister, with the full assent of the majority 
of his colleagues, summoned his party to fight the election of 1895 
on the question of the House of Lords. Immediately his two princi- 
pal colleagues in the House of Commons set off, one to Manchester, 
to raise anew the flag of Home Rule, and the other to Derby, to 
announce that local option was the true question before the electors. 
After such a flagrant exhibition of the want of discipline and loyalty, 
even in the highest places in the party, it was impossible to feel sur- 
prised when the party itself went hopelessly to pieces. Of the history 
of the Opposition since 1895 it is not necessary to say much here. 
Indeed, the story has already been told pretty fully in these pages. 
It is a history of divided counsels, of personal intrigues which refiected 
no credit upon those engaged in them, and of the strenuous attempts 
of the most extreme men to capture the party organisation and the 
party itself for the propagation of their own views. The story of 
these years is not made more pleasant by the fact that the wreckers 
have made such free use of slander and misrepresentation in pursuing 
their ends, and that they have seemed to be chiefly inspired by a 
venomous personal hatred of a particular man. But whatever may 
have been their motives, they have at least succeeding in paralysing 
the Liberal Party, and in reducing the Opposition in the House of 
Commons to a state of impotence. Even when the Education Bill 
gave all Liberals an opportunity of uniting on a common platform, 
the weak strategy of the official leaders of the party caused the 
advantage which was thus secured to be lost, and the Opposition 
began its career at the opening of the present session hardly stronger 
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or more united than it was in January 1902, when the paralysis of 
the war still weighed upon it. And what an opportunity it has had 
since then! A month ago I drew attention to the reduced majori- 
ties of the Government, and pointed out the obvious moral. Since 
then all that has happened tends to confirm the belief that the days 
of the present Ministry are numbered. Yet no one will venture to 
claim for the Opposition that it has been the chief means of reducing 
the Government to its present state. 

The grave loss of prestige which Ministers have suffered, and the 
successive crises through which they have passed since the session 
began, have been to a great extent the work of those who were 
elected as their followers and supporters. The birth of the new 
Fourth Party has been dramatically sudden, and not less dramatically 
complete. Yet, though in the end it has come upon us asa surprise, 
it has been long foreseen as inevitable. The more Ministers have 
trusted to the impotence of the Opposition for their own safety, the 
more certainly has a feeling grown up among the more independent 
of their followers that some means of checking their mismanagement 
of public affairs had to be found. Mr. Beckett and his friends were 
in no haste to break away from the Government. Last year it was 
only in the lobbies and clubs that their deep dissatisfaction with the 
Ministerial policy found expression, but the blunders of which the 
Government was guilty during the short recess, and more particularly 
the Venezuelan mess, brought things to a head, and gave the new 
Fourth Party its chance. It has used it with effect, and during the 
past four weeks the administration has received blow after blow from 
the hands of those who were regarded as its most faithful friends. 
Thus a new Opposition has come into existence, powerful and self- 
confident, and determined to teach the Government that it can no 
longer pursue the reckless happy-go-lucky policy of the last seven 
years. Mr. Brodrick’s foolish and inadequate scheme of army reform 
has been the special object of attack by the new combination. If 
the scheme in itself was foolish, what is to be said of the way in 
which it has been defended by its author and his colleagues? Mr. 
Brodrick in particular has shown that he is wholly unable to grasp 
the true nature of the objections to his scheme. He has displayed 
great indignation against those members of his own party who 
oppose that scheme, and has even gone so far as to taunt them 
with want of patriotism. Liberals, who have so long been compelled 
to suffer under similar taunts, may smile at this curious change in 
the situation. The dissentient Unionists cannot fail to resent it. 
As a matter of fact, their hostility to Mr. Brodrick’s plans is founded 
upon the deliberate conviction that those plans are not likely to 
give us the army we require. This is the point which is wholly 
missed by the defenders of the scheme. They insist that it is being 
attacked, not because of its demerits, but because of its cost, and 
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they have gone so far as to compare Mr. Beckett and his friends to 
the late Mr. Joseph Hume. The Opposition has naturally rallied to 
the support of the Fourth Party. Most Liberals had criticised Mr. 
Brodrick’s proposals in a hostile sense before Mr. Beckett intervened, 
and naturally enough they have been eager to join forces with the 
new Opposition, The result has been an ominous reduction in the 
Ministerial majority even upon questions on which the continued 
existence of the Government depended. 

Perhaps the most serious feature of the situation, so far as 
Ministers are concerned, is the fact that they are even now 
dependent upon the Irish Party for a working majority. The 
Nationalists refrained from voting in the crucial division on the 
Army estimates. If they had not done so—that is to say, if they had 
pursued the course which has been habitual with them for many 
years past—the Government would have had a majority of barely 
thirty. Nobody could misunderstand their abstention from the 
division. It meant that Mr. Redmond and his friends expected to 
be paid for refraining from joining in the attack upon the Govern- 
ment. The price they are to receive has not yet been revealed 
to us, but there can be few honest Unionists who have not ex- 
perienced an unpleasant emotion at the bare suspicion that the 
Ministry to which they have pinned their faith is virtually trafficking 
in Irish votes. It is long since the political situation has been so 
curiously complicated and confused as it is at this moment. Wise 
men will be slow to believe in any break-up of parties or any re- 
volutionary change in the composition of the House of Commons. 
But unquestionably both parties are being tried, and behind the 
Ministerialists at any rate there looms, with menace rather than 
with promise, the figure of Mr. Chamberlain. It is he who has the 
easting-vote. Will he give it in favour of Mr. Balfour's airy oppor- 
tunism and agree to allow the Government of the country to be 
carried on by a combination with the Irish members to-day and 
with the semi-hostile Fourth Party to-morrow, or will he define his 
own intentions clearly and compel his colleagues to accept them as 
the basis of their policy? That is the question upon the answer to 
which the history of the present session and the fate of the Ministry 
now depend. 

The Irish question is complicated by the fact that most Liberals, 
and many Unionists, believe that behind the question of the land 
lies that of Home Rule. It is a striking testimony to the changed 
character of the situation that a general belief should prevail that 
the present Ministry, if they remain in office, will bring forward 
what is called a moderate measure of Home Rule. A year ago 
such a suggestion would have been received with indignation. 
To-day men wait in silence and apparently in apathy to see 
whether it is well founded. Yet, if Ministers are going to advance 
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a large sum of money in order to enable the Irish tenants to 
become owners of their holdings, it is clear that something must 
be done to create a responsible body in Ireland with which the 
English creditor—in other words, the English Government—can deal. 
So the Home Rule question seems to be drifting towards at least 
a partial solution, and it is the solution which many of us have all 
along foreseen. 

But Ireland is not the only cause of trouble to the Adminis- 
tration. Quite unexpectedly Ministers have found themselves 
plunged into a dispute over the whole licensing system. The 
Licensing Act of last year, in some respects a drastic and in others 
a foolish measure, has had at least one effect of importance. It 
has touched the consciences of the licensing authorities throughout 
the country, and has led them to deal far more stringently than they 
ever did before with applications for renewals of licenses. Fortified 
by the decision in the famous case of Sharp v. Wakefield, the 
authorities in many towns have boldly taken their stand on the 
belief that the number of licensed houses ought to be reduced, and 
they have acted on this belief in a way which has filled the license 
holders with consternation. The latter see that the magistrates can 
practically sweep away their licenses without granting them a penny 
in the shape of compensation, and they are all furious with the 
Government to which they have rendered so servile an allegiance 
for having allowed matters to be brought to this pass. So serious 
has been their revolt that the Lord Chancellor has been put up in 
the House of Lords to soothe their fears by propounding a theory 
which is meant to weaken the force of the decision in the Wakefield 
case. The Prime Minister has gone further, for in ‘replying to a 
deputation of brewers and publicans he has denounced the action of 
the Justices who have dared to take measures for reducing the 
number of licensed houses, and has deplored the injustice of which 
the publicans and brewers have, in his opinion, been made the 
victims. The support of the liquor trade is, as everybody knows, 
one of the chief assets of the Ministerial Party, but Mr. Balfour will 
find himself landed in a worse dilemma than that which now 
confronts him if, for the sake of conciliating the publicans, he 
proposes anything in the nature of compensation from the public 
purse. The public, it is certain, will insist that dispossessed liquor- 
dealers should get their compensation from some other source. 
Here, then, is another embarrassment facing the Government, and it 
is difficult to see how the Prime Minister can escape from this 
dilemma. He is not likely to browbeat the Justices who are, after 
all, the recognised authorities on the question of licenses, into a 
reversal of the policy they have now adopted in the interest of the 
community at large. He cannot provide compensation from the 
public funds without raising a storm which would wreck the most 
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powerful Administration the country has ever seen. Yet if he fails 
to do so, he must reckon with the bitter hostility of the trade at the 
next General Election. 

To add to the troubles of Ministers, the past month has furnished 
the unpleasant moment when the bill for the meal that has been 
eaten is presented. The amount of the bill has staggered everybody. 
Army estimates for 34,500,000/. and Navy estimates for 34,457,000/. 
are calculated to make the most improvident pause in astonishment 
and dismay. An expenditure of nearly seventy millions on the two 
Services in time of peace is a fact the significance of which the most 
thoughtless should be able to grasp. It has made all but the most 
reckless supporters of the Government ask themselves what must be 
the end of the road along which we are travelling at so great a pace. 
So far as the Navy estimates are concerned, although they are larger 
by more than three millions than the amount voted last year, no 
serious opposition has been offered to them in Parliament. The 
axiom that, no matter what other things may be neglected, the Navy 
must be maintained in a due state of efficiency is accepted not merely 
by politicians but by the nation at large. It is true that we should 
like more information than we have received as to the standard fixed 
by the Admiralty when it demanded these enormous estimates. 
Formerly a two-Power standard was that on which our naval adminis- 
trators insisted. This year we are to spend more than France, 
Germany, and Russia combined, and possibly the end is not yet. 
The dullest can see that the great States of the world are engaging 
in a game of beggar-my-neighbour. If it is to be played out to the 
end, and if England, as everybody agrees must be the case, is to be 
the winner, we shall only escape something like financial ruin by 
practising in all other departments a rigid economy. It is here, 
however, that Ministers have blundered most seriously. They have 
allowed the Army estimates to mount to a higher figure than ever 
before, and they have done so for the purpose of carrying out a 
scheme of which hardly one of their own supporters approves, and 
which has called out into the field the new Fourth Party to make 
open war against it. Surely the time has arrived when the interests 
of mere departments, even of one so powerful as the War Office, 
should be set aside, and an attempt should be made to grasp all the 
conditions of Imperial defence, and to provide the nation with some- 
thing better than a ruinous increase of expenditure upon our land 
and sea forces, each apparently acting in rivalry with the other, for 
the purpose of ensuring the safety of our shores. Lord Rosebery, in 
his speech on the 24th of March, laid special emphasis upon this side 
of the question, and endeavoured to give both the Government and 
the Opposition a lead which they might follow with advantage, if, 
indeed, they are capable of following any lead at all. The reorganised 
Committee of Defence, though it is objected to on constitutional 
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ground by certain pedants in the Liberal Party, is nevertheless 
a step in the direction of real reform. Lord Rosebery, continuing 
his crusade on behalf of national efficiency, implores the Ministry 
to make use of this Committee in order to adjust the rival claims 
of the Navy and the Army, and to draw up a general scheme of 
Imperial defence which will at least make such grotesque blunders 
as the occupation of Wei-Hai-Wei impossible for the future. Lord 
Rosebery did not speak as a ,.urty man—doubtless he would have 
given more pleasure to many of his friends if he had done so—but 
he spoke as a man of common sense, and his words ought not to be 
without effect among the members of both parties. There is no need 
todwell in detail upon the other Parliamentary debates of the month, 
but they have made it clear that even the present House of Commons, 
elected on the crest of a great wave of Jingoism, is beginning to wake 
up, and to realise the danger that lies ahead of us. Upon one thing 
it is evident a large body of the Ministerialists, and the whole of the 
Opposition, are agreed. They will not support proposals which, 
whilst they drain the nation of its life-blood, are recognised as wholly 
unsatisfactory and inefficient. 

That the country, as well as the House of Commons, is waking 
up to its peril, has been shown by the two remarkable by-elections 
to which I have already referred. It is useless for the Ministerial 
apologists in the Press to repeat their clumsy explanations of 
disasters such as those which the Government had to face at 
Woolwich and in the Rye Division, Last autumn’s tale of by- 
elections was bad enough for the Ministry in all conscience, but this 
year’s record is infinitely worse. No one can doubt that the Ministry 
has lost the confidence of the electors, and that if a General Election 
were to take place now, only one contingency could save it from a 
defeat as severe as that which befell Mr. Gladstone in 1874 and 
Lord Beaconsfield in 1880. I put aside the idea entertained by 
some that Mr. Chamberlain may yet be able, by the full use of his 
powers as an advocate, to put matters right, and to set the shaken 
Government on its feet again. I do so because I cannot conceive 
that it is in the power of any man, however prominent his 
personality, and however great his ability, to accomplish such a feat 
as this. He may delay the catastrophe, but that is all. 

The real contingency by which the fall of the Ministry might 
even now be averted is the continuance in the Liberal Party of the 
internal strife which has prevailed so long. So far as the rank and 
file of that party are concerned, there are healthy signs of reunion 
on a solid basis. Both at Woolwich and Rye, Liberal Leaguers and 
the opponents of the South African War fought side by side. They 
had enough, and more than enough, of material to use against the 
Government without raising anew the defunct controversies that 
attended the progress of the struggle in South Africa. It is to be 
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hoped that their leaders will not fail to recognise the growing 
determination of the party to become once more a united, and, if 
possible, a dominant, factor in the political life of the country. 
There is no question now of a recrudescence of whatdcalled pro- 
Boerism. In a few exceptional constituencies the opihions of that 
section may still find favour, but inthe overwhelming majority of 
cases the electors will absolutely refuse to countenance any candidate 
who comes before them to asperse the honour of the British Army, 
or to refuse to recognise accomplished facts and the burden of 
responsibility that an Imperial Power must always have to bear. 
The question of Home Rule is still, it is true, made a bone of con- 
tention by those who seek to use it against’ particular individuals; 
but it is now a bone without a scrap of meat upon it. Even Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman, whose ambiguous utterances on this 
question have been unfortunate both for himself and for his party, 
does not seem materially to differ from Lord Rosebery or Mr. 
Asquith. Most Liberals feel that they do not necessarily abandon 
the principles which have governed their policy towards Ireland 
when they discard a worn-out formula which has no practical bearing 
on the politics of to-day. A poll of the entire party would, I am 
convinced, establish the fact that their chief purpose now is to undo 
the evil that has been wrought by the grossly unjust Education Act 
of last year, to check the extravagance which has laid so appalling a 
burden upon the shoulders of the nation, to attempt to bring the 
administration of our affairs into a state of efficiency, and, whilst 
maintaining all the duties that we owe to the Empire as a whole, to 
avoid the aggressive follies which, during the last seven years, have 
plunged us into hot water in every quarter of the world, and exposed 
us more than once to risks the mere recollection of which, now that 
they have happily passed, is sufficient to appal the bravest. That, I 
believe, is the policy upon which the great bulk of Liberals are now 
anxious to unite; and if any statesman or leader of men amongst 
them should throw any obstacle in the way of their union he will 
be betraying, not merely his own party, but something still greater, 
the nation itself. 
Wemyss REID. 
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